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Money-Back Cartridges 


The N. R. A., the all-around, high-speed, 22-calibre Long Rifle 
Lesmok cartridge, is accurate at 25 yards or at 250. In a recent 
official test, it developed an extreme range of 1400 yards. 

The purchase price of this or any other U. S. Ammunition is re- 
funded to you if you are not satisfied, on return of unused shells or 


"CARTRIDGES 


For all makes of firearms 


Our unlimited money-back guarantee is based upon certain knowl- 
edge that U. S. Ammunition is accurate and uniform. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National Lead and Oil 
Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore; Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; 
John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto. 
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From one of the world’s 
greatest sportsmen 





A. H. Fox Gun Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

The double-barreled shotgun has come, and 
I really think it is the most beautiful gun I have 
ever seen. I am exceedingly proud of it. lam 
almost ashamed to take it to Africa and expose 
it to the rough usage it will receive. But now 
that I have it I could not possibly make up my 
mind to leave it behind. I am greatly obliged 
to you, and I am extremely proud that I am to 
have such a beautiful bit of American work- 
manship with me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Theodore Roosevelt. 





“The biggest bag today, 
and here’s the reason—my Fox”’ 


/ 





HEN the day’s shooting is over, when each incident 

is recounted by the cheerful blaze of the open fire, 

while a savory aroma from the steaming pot tempts 
sharpened appetites with its promise of a feast surpassing the 
city’s best— 


Then your gun naturally becomes the center of interest and 
discussion. Through its help you succeeded in getting the 
biggest bag of the day; it is the dependable companion of 
yesterday’s, today’s, tomorrow’s sport. 


If your gun is a Fox, its place in your esteem is secure, your 
faith in it not to be shaken. It is a trustworthy friend. And, 
of course, you feel a certain pride in possessing ‘‘The Finest Gun 
in the World”—pride that is justified by Fox performance, 
Fox appearance, Fox quality and the sincere admiration of 
your comrades. 


Let us send you a copy of that useful little brochure on 
“How to Choose a Gun.” It will help you to avoid disappoint- 
ment in your choice. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4654 N. 18th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Outing Garments of 
North Country Wool 


Keep you warm’ and comfortable in wind, cold or damp 
weather. Carefully tailored with all sportsmen’s con- 
veniences. Exactly suited to the needs of hunters, 
trappers, fishermen and campers. Genuine North Country 
Wool which has made Patrick Cloth famous. 


There is no other cloth just 
like Patrick Cloth. It is as 
distinctive to America as are 
friezes to Ireland, cheviots 
to Scotland and tweeds to 
England. It is made of the 
thick, long-fibre North Coun- 
try Wool from “‘sheep that 
thrive in the snow.” 


7 
SS AS 


lorthern Wool 


Manufactured exclusively in 
Patrick woolen mills and 
made up into garments: in 
Patrick factories. Patrick 
controls every manufactur- 
ing process—from raw wool 
to finished garments. 

Be sure the Patrick label is 

on Mackinaw, Outing Gar- 

ment, Sweater, Cap, Wool 

Hosiery, Auto Robe or Out- 

ing Blanket that you buy. 

If your dealer does not carry 

the line we will direct you 

to one who does. 
Send for 1920-21 Style Book 
showing Patrick-Duluth fab- 
rics in natural colors. 


PATRICK-DULUTH 
WOOLEN MILLS 


Sole Manufacturers of 
both Co.hand Garments 
Duluth, Minn. 
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NEL AND JIM. 


FIRST I TRIMMED HER TAIL TO KEEP IT FROM 


CATCHING COCKLE BURRS. 


Number 4 





ON THE HOP. 


A Quail Hunt in Arkansas 


Father and son enjoy a hunt behind two staunch and reliable dogs in the farming district 


All that glitters is not gold—neither 
are quail hunting and a full bag synon- 
ymous terms. It looks easy. but believe 
me, it’s no cinch, I will bet any amount 
that I have shot more holes in this 
beautiful Southern atmosphere and 
killed iess birds than any other person 
of my age and ability in Arkansas, It 
was a notorious fact that the plantation 
owners were talking of forming a syn- 
dicate for the purpose of mining the 
lead on their land where I hunted in- 
stead of cultivating old King Cotton. 
At a stand I would go up with the 
greatest determination to take aim, but 
vhen the birds would rise with a roar 
that shook my nerves to pieces and my 
zood intentions out of me, I would shoot 
is the gun hit my shoulder, which would 
result in numerous misses, an occasion- 
al badly torn bird, and immeasurable 
disgust at myself; so much so that 
vhen the dogs froze on point I would 
i_pproach, hoping and praying that it 
vould be a stink-bird or a rabbit, but, 
+h !l—not quail, for woe to he who miss- 
es. When I changed guns—but that is, 
is Kipling says, “another story.” 

We, my father and I, look forward 
ach year with joyful anticipation to 
the future days of sport and happiness 
that will be ours when we hie our- 
selves to’ the open in pursuit of that 
vary denizen of the fields, the elusive 
quail, 

Our dogs are Nel and Jim. Nel is a 


of a state noted for its good quail shooting. 


H. C. Stinson 


timid, cautious Llewellyn of three years’ 
experience, and she is now blossoming 
into as good a dog as one could wish 
for, being industrious, staunch on point, 
and a fine retriever, which latter trait 
we utilize to goed advantage in our 
ducking pilgrimages to the nearby 
brakes and swamps. I killed a mallard 
in the Mississippi once—but I fear lL 
will bore you. 

Jim is a battle-scarred veteran of fif- 
teen years’ faithful service to the dic- 
tates of his master. Once in his check- 
ered career he attempted to make a 
train respect his claims to half of the 
right of way, but for his imprudence 
received only injuries which proved 
damaging to his personal appearance, 
tho not fatal, his nether appendange 
being severed, his right hind foot 
crushed, and his skull fractured, but 
such was his vitality he overcame them 
all and is now taken along for Auld 
Lang Syne. He has to be helped into 
the car and lifted over fences, while 
often in his efforts to find the birds 
he stumbles and falls, but gets gamely 
up and carries on. His could be a life 
of ease and contentment should he 
choose to so make it, but if I so much 
as intimate that he will not be taken 
along, his manner at once becomes so 
crestfallen and downcast that I can’t 


help but relent and help him enter the 
car, He is a general whose knowledge 
has been gleaned from long years in 
the fields of experience, and, crippled 
tho he is, his bird sense enables him 
to find as many covies in his old age 
as the strong and ranging Nellie in the 
flower of her youth. Like most old 
dogs, he mouths his birds, particularly 
cripples, and, being deaf, one must beat 
him to them if they are to be fit for 
the “white fo’ks” table. 

He is now approaching that period in 
his life when he will soon be gathered 
to the bosom of his fathers, and I only 
hope that we shall meet again on those 
fields of the sportsman’s Heaven in the 
Happy Hunting Ground. 

Our battery consists of an L. C, Smith 
12-gauge, a Remington 16, and last, but 
by no means least, is a Winchester '90, 
which takes heavy toll among the squir- 
rels. Shooting these dwellers of the 
trees thru the head with a .22 provides 
an enjoyable day when the season is 
closed on all other game. 

We have been having rainy weather 
for the past month, so the fields are as 
rotten as after a snow, making it very 
hard walking. The only solution is two 
pairs of heavy wool socks and rubber 
boots of the kind generally listed as 
women’s. They are as light as shoes, 
cost, in these days of high prices and 
low values, only $3, and will last the 
season thru. 
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On that auspicious day when the re- 


strictions were removed from hunting 
we threw our guns into the jitney 


(which, by the way, is a model of Mr. 
Ford’s art, it never having refused to 
take us anywhere and bring us back, 
tho at times it needs the stimulating 
influence of a “kittle’” of hot water), 
put the dogs on the back seat, and em- 
barked for a little farm we own, which 
is five miles distant. 

The road passes by a shallow brake, 
and on it were a goodly number of 


blackheads, some resting from their 
strenuous labors of migration, others 


diving for the abundant supply of food 
which is to be found embedded in the 
soft muck of the bottom. It was a 
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birds had crossed, and as it was too 
deep for our boots we gave them up 
and hunted for a new covey. 

While going through a corn stubble 
we heard the whirring of wings, and on 
looking up beheld a bevy of some twen- 
ty-five birds making for an old deaden- 
ing which had grown up in briars, vines 
and prickly ash. Hurrying to this lo- 
cality, we hied the dogs in at the spot 
we last saw them, and Jim soon came 
to a point, with Nel backing. There 
was a strong south wind blowing, so 
Wwe approached from the north in order 
to make them fly against it, but, as is 
usual in quail hunting, the unexpected 
happened and they buzzed right at us. 
Father shot one so close he clipped his 

















OUR BEST DUCK BRAKE. 


great temptation to stop and try a whirl 
or two for ducks, but we managed to 
tear ourselves away and proceeded on 
our journey. The next object of inter- 
est is the Haunted Brake, on whose 
dismal banks, the negroes say, the spir- 
its of the departed hold communion 
each night. If a darky is so unfortun- 
ate as to stumble on the rendezvous he 
can generally be found about a mile 
away a minute afterward, and, from 
then on, his opinion on any matter has 
great weight and must be listened to 
with respect by even the most import- 
ant of his brethren. A mile down this 
brake we turned into a lane leading to 
the right and were at our destination, 
which was once the scene of a desper- 
ate battle between two hostile Indian 
tribes, and in a day’s hunt one could 
easily find quite a number of arrow 
heads, but now, thru the inroads made 
by souvenir hunters, they have become 
very scarce, 
Crossing the 
the edge of a thicket, at 
which, in a pea patch, we found the 
dogs cautiously following a hot trail. 
They had not gone far when the birds, 
which were in an open place where 
there was little cover, rose a good ways 
ahead, scattering into the thicket, One 
came my way and exploded like a bomb 
of feathers when the 8s arrived. On 
entering the brush we found each dog 
to have different birds, and while father 
made a double over Jim, I did the same 
over Nel. One of mine had only a 
broken wing and he promptly made for 
a place of safety in the shape of an 
old log, which was lying, as often hap- 
pens, conveniently near. Nel was not 
far behind him, and by crawling in un- 
til only her tail was visible recovered 
what nearly proved to be a lost bird. 
Working up the thicket I flushed an 
old cock, which rose, roaring his defi- 
ance, to a height of thirty or forty feet, 
but dropped like a plummet at the sum- 
mons of the Smith. Passing on we 
came to a slough which the rest of the 


skirted 
end of 


first field, we 


the 


head without touching his body. I 
missed my first, but downed my second, 
crippled. Nel followed his circuitous 
path in an out among the briars, thru 
brush piles, and under the heavily mat- 
ted grass, back and forth, around and 
around, finally catching him as he was 
entering a hole at the base of a tree, 
which would have, had he reached it 
a fraction earlier, furnished him a safe 
refuge. Returning from the search, lL 
found father sitting on a log, smoking, 
so availed myself of the same oppor- 
tunity for a rest and a pipe, which was 
thoroly enjoyed after pulling thru that 
practically impenetrable tangle of 
brush, thorns and lianas. 

Aunt Darkus, an old negress, whose 
place we were on, always begs us to 
kill her a rabbit, as do all the other 
negroes, which fact led us to separate 
on continuing the hunt in order to beat 
out the cover to better advantage. The 
rabbits are usually so plentiful as to 
constitute themselves a nuisance, but 
on this day we had not seen a one, In 
his old age, Jim can exercise his oft- 
recurrent vice of chasing the rodents 
without fear of remonstrance, but these 
old swamp rabbits, which are nearly as 
large as a small dog, just grin to them- 
selves and walk right away from him 
in such an easy and unconcerned man- 
ner that he soon becomes discouraged 
and returns, believing that, in his case 
at least, the race is always to the swift. 
It was no time ‘till I heard a startled 
“look out,” followed closely afterwards 
by a shot. On going over to see what 
the excitement was about I nearly 
stepped on an old cottonmouth about 
three feet long, and you can bet your 
bottom dollar that I did ten feet flat 
from the standing off-hand position. On 
closer examination I found his head to 
be missing, but not so his energy, as 
he was twisting and squirming in a 
way that had caused me to do some tall 
stepping and furnished more excitement 
than I thought I needed at this partic- 
ular moment, Father, who was much 





amused by my endeavors to walk in the 
air, informed me that something hai 
run from right under him, and he, think- 
ing it was a rabbit, called to me. On 
looking around he perceived this snake 
making off as fast as his awkward mo- 
tions would carry him, but a shot from 
the 16 stopped the loathsome old ma- 
rauder and soon caused him to “shuffle 
off his mortal coil.” Nel, attracted by 
the shot, returned at this moment, and, 
smelling the blood, would have retrieved 
him had it not been for earnest en- 
treaties from us to desist. 

We journeyed on and the sound of 
chopping, intermingled with the follow- 
ing snatch of an old plantation song, 
floated down the wind: 

“Q-o-oh, Ah’ll eat w’en Ah’m hongry, an’ 
Ah’ll drink w’en Ah’m dry-y; 

I-i-f uh a ’gator don’ ketch me, Ah’! 
live ’til Ah die.” 


As no one ever heard of a “’gator’ 
catching anybody he would be very apt 
to “live ’til he died.” Nearing the 
sound, we found it was caused by two 
negroes cutting wood in preparation for 
the coming winter, and they apprised 
us of the fact that a large covey had 
their feeding ground in a cornfield not 
over 100 yards away. Entering it, Jim 
raised his nostrils high in the air and, 
sniffing the wind, slowly walked about 
fifty yards, lifted one foot and stood 
as tho carved from marble, with Nel 
honoring, every muscle tensed in ex- 
pectancy. The covey rose in such a di- 
rection as to force us to shoot close 
to the negroes, but there would be no 
danger at all of hitting them. How- 
ever, when four reports rang out and 
the pellets whistled close by, they fell 
down flat in the cotton rows until the 
fusillade was over. 

‘“‘W-w-hitefo’ks, whitefo’ks, please 
don’ shoot disaway no mo’; y’all hit me 
wid all fo’ dem bar’ls,” was his plea in 
a very humble and aggrieved tone, and 
we yielded to his supplications, giving 
our promise. 

The covey had scattered deep into 
the woods and in our attempts to lo- 
cate them we jumped the long-looked- 
for rabbit, which turned a somersault 
at the request of the 16. The shot 
startled a fat old woodcock from his 
evening siesta, and he rose voicing his 
protests at being disturbed with defi- 
ant whistles. It was very hard to re- 
frain from shooting him, he being the 
tenth that I have ever seen in this neck 
of the woods in several seasons’ ardent 
hunting. We found the quail along the 
edge of a brake in a thicket of thorns, 
briars, and “tear-blankets,” which is 
known among the local hunters as 
“Hell’s Half Acre,” and the person who 
first applied this appellation must have 
been of a very conservative nature. We 
decided to let these birds go rather than 
toil our way into such a place and— 
but why go on? It’s the same old story. 
Suffice it to say that at the end of 
three or four hours’ hunting we had 
sixteen birds, which was all we had 
any use for, and, being soft from inac- 
tivity, we wended our weary way to- 
wards the car, resolving to try it again 
at our first opportunity. 

In conclusion, the hunting in Arkan- 
sas is not what it used to be. The for- 
ests, fields and streams of this state 
were once the paradise of the sports- 
man, abounding in game and fish; but 
now, due to the inroads made by the 
market pot hunter, game hog and dyna- 
miter, there is scarcely any left. In a 


day’s hunt one can usually find four to 
six covies of birds, kill a few squirrels 
or a dozen ducks, and, by going into 











the fastnesses of the river swamps, get 

an occasional turkey. There is still an 
ibundant supply of fish, tho nothing 
ke what it was five years ago, and 
till-hunting for deer and bear is but 
memory. 

If the so-called sportsman resident in 
he boundaries of Arkansas would re- 
frain from running deer with hounds 
and shooting indiscriminately bucks, 
does and fawns, they would, in a few 
years, be on the increase, but at pres- 
ent they are decreasing so rapidly as 
to soon be only a thing of the past, 
mentioned but in the tales of the pres- 
ent decade. It is a shame and a pity 
that this glorious heritage shall not be 
preserved for posterity so that our chil- 
dren may partake of that same sport 
of the chase that belongs to all true 
Americans by right of conquest. 

Our legislature, you say? It is made 
up of people of the same stripe, one of 
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which august and exalted assembly, to 
my certain knowledge, was convicted of 
violating what few game laws we have 
and several others, along with various 
civil officers and one member of the 
game commission itself, are under sus- 
picion, while some are awaiting trial 
for their depredations on wild fowl 
after dark. The power of the entirely 
inadequate force of wardens was prac- 
tically annulled by the present session, 
which revoked the right of arrest they 
once possessed. The wardens can now 
only detect violations and report them 
to the local authorities, requesting that 
they deal with them, but they, their 
positions being elective, seldom, if ever, 
inake an arrest. One judge granted an 
‘njunction prohibiting the Arkansas 
State Game and Fish Commission from 
interfering in any manner with the en- 
forcement of the law in a certain coun- 
ty for a period of three months, and 
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during this time a lake, which was the 
breeding place of innumerable numbers 
of game fish, and which practically 
stocked the waters of that vicinity, was 
ruthlessly dynamited, and the stench 
from the bodies of the fish, which were 
never recovered and used, was so suf- 
tocuting that the inhabitants of a small 
village about a mile distant were forced 
to live upstairs when the wind wailed 
across the lake. The perpetrators of 
this diabolical deed were never appre- 
hended, tho I suspect their names are 
well known to the proper authorities 
of that district. 

Conservation—what a hollow sound 
it has in this laughing stock of states, 
Arkansas. (Do not mistake my mean- 
ing; I have all my interests centered 
here, besides being born and reared in 
one of the typical counties, and I am 
proud of it). 


meee 


In the Land of the Midnight Sun 


Up the South fork of the Macmillan River, Y. T., after moose, caribou and sheep. The 
former chapter told of the continuation of the expedition in the great hunting 
grounds of the Macmillan; of the sighting of fifty-seven rams on one moun- 
tain; and of the killing of one marmot (whistler), two beautiful 


caribou and two large moose. 


The chapter ended with the 


author’s wounded moose still in the hills, the pursuit of 


At the break of day on September 8th 
one lone robin was perched on a wil- 
low near our camp twittering sweetly, 
presumably for our special benefit. 1 
was in no humor to listen to robins, 
but Ned insisted that I turn over and 
look at him, as it was the first we 
had seen. “Yes, and if he had not lost 
his bearing you wouldn’t see him. The 
poor fool don’t know the way south. 
Shoo! robin; I want to go to sleep.” 

“Ned, how many more moose do you 
want?” I asked. “Oh, I really have all 
that I care for; one is all I want,” he 
replied. “I am not going to quit until 
I get that crippled moose, so won’t you 
come and help Van and me trail him 
up; he can’t be very far, and it is he 
or none for me.” “Sure, I will, and if 
you say ‘get him’ we will do it if it 
takes a week. I am pretty good at 
tracking, and if he doesn’t get mixed 
up with other moose we ought to jump 
him,” Ned replied. After breakfast we 
put the Indians to skinning out my 
moose killed the evening before, and 
Van, Ned and I went after my crippled 
moose. Ned and Van, after we reached 
the point where we had left his track 
suggested that I go along timberline to 
i certain peak, where I could overlook 
the country below while they did the 
tracking. In this way if he should get 
their wind or hear them I might see 
him and cut him off, and if they 
jumped him Ned was to finish him. I 
hurried along to my observation point 
and with the glasses kept a constant 
watch. I had been sitting down for 
an hour or more when suddenly I ob- 
served one lone ewe and lamb about 
100 feet below me. The lamb had seen 


which was continued with the opening 
of the present chapter. 


C. E. Sykes 


PART IV. 














MOUNT OF SECOND FANNING RAM KILLED 
ON LAST DAY OF HUNT. PHOTO BY JONAS 
BROS., DENVER, COLO. 


me, but apparently the ewe had not. 
The little fellow would scamper all 
around the ewe and look at me. This 
did not disturb her at all. After watch- 
ing them for a half hour I threw a 
rock at them and it seemed as tho she 
could not make her feet work fast 
enough. About 1 p. m. I heard a moose 
coming; he was threshing the trees 


with his antlers, which could have been 
heard for a mile, it seemed to me. I 
heard him pass underneath me, but I 
did not see him, but I am sure he was 
not more than 150 yards below me. It 
was not long before I saw Van about a 
quarter of a mile, coming very slowly. 
I could not see Ned. I watched Van 
for a long time and finally I lost sight 
of him. I was very hungry and Van 
had the lunch. I found a lot of deli- 
cious red currants and helped myself, 
and they were very satisfying. About 
4 o’clock Van came up where I was. We 
made a cup of tea and he told me they 
had tracked him for quite a ways and 
finally lost his track completely when 
he got where a number of moose had 
been. “Van, do you suppose the Indi- 
ans could trail him up?” “That is a 
good suggestion,” Van replied. “They 
can track a moose like a bloodhound, 
and we will turn them loose on him in 
the morning.” We returned to camp 
and found Ned, Antoine and the Indians 
sitting around the camp fire. “Pete, do 
you think you and Awfull can trail up 
that crippled moose tomorrow?” 1! 
asked. “Yep, we go get ’um.” “All 
right, if you do it is ten dollars extra 
for you.” “We go get ‘um.” This 
seemed to please them immensely. No 
snow on the ground and tracking was 
difficult. 

On the morning of the 9th we were 
up early. It rained a little the night 
previous and I feared it would interfere 
with the Indians trailing up my moose, 
but they seemed very enthusiastic. 
After a hurried breakfast, Van, the two 
Indians and I departed for our moose 
trail, while Ned prepared the two 
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LOADING MOOSE MEAT ON THE “PORKY,” SHOWING SCALPS ON TOP OF BOAT TO DRY. 


scalps for packing to our main camp. 
Pete had along a .30-30 Winchester car- 
bine, and Van suggested that if we 
found him I use it, I willingly ex- 
changed guns with Pete. I felt sure a 
good six-shooter would beat the smoke 
pole I had. We found his track and 
the Indians took a good look at it. It 
was just like turning a good rabbit dog 
loose on a hot trail of a cottontail. 
Those Indians trailed him where ap- 
parently there was no trail, and at 9 
o’clock they had tracked him to his 
hiding place, or rather where he was 
browsing. A couple of shots from the 


Winchester carbine at close range 
brought down my coveted trophy for 
keeps, 





RESTING ALONG THE WAYSIDE. THIS SHOWS THE ENORMOUS PACKS BROUGHT DOWN THE! the mountains. 


I could not help but admire those In- 
dians’ ingenuity. I gave them all the 
credit in obtaining this moose. With- 
out them I would never have gotten 
him. The palms converged and ex- 
tended almost to his hips. If I remem- 
ber, the spread was only 46 inches, tho 
the palms were massive, with 28 points. 
I was absolutely satisfied. We pro- 
ceeded to skin him out. I was anxious 
to see how many times, and where, IL 
had hit him. All told, I had hit him, 
the best we could tell, eleven times with 
my two Newtons. Two bullets hit him 
square in the neck, three in the shoul- 
der, one or two in the hip and the oth- 
ers in the ribs. One of the .30 bullets 
hit him in the horn about four inches 


LAST DAY. PHOTO BY NED FROST. 


from his head. The bullet was not en- 


tirely buried in the horn. When I 
thought a spot invulnerable I would 
shoot him in another place, We left 


the bullet in the horn as we found it, 
and I requested my taxidermist to 
leave it there. He would have died in 
a few days, as he was then a little sour. 
It goes to prove that my ammunition 
was worthless. It did not have any 
“punch” to it. We also found that the 
body shots did not penetrate, but rather 
the bullets spattered, making an un- 
sightly wound. At the distance I did 
my shooting the .30 Newton has a ve- 
locity of about 2,800 feet per second 
and energy about 3,000 pounds, and yet 
it was the poorest killer I have ever 
used. “Oh! If it was not for sending 
you back to the makers to show the 
junk I drew I would wrap you around 
a tree.” 

It looked as tho a storm was immi- 
nent within the next day or two and 
we hurried back to camp. Ned was 
short two sheep and I wanted two more. 
We decided the best thing to do was to 
put the Indians to packing our trophies 
over to main camp and all move over 
there for the night. On our way back 
we made a detour of about two miles, 
where was an elegant place for sheep, 
as I had shot at them on two occasions 
on the mountains further over, and we 
had heard shooting in that direction, 
presumably by the Spokane party, who 
were not far from there. We decided 
that in all probability a number of the 
sheep we had seen over at our sheep 
vamp might have drifted to the end of 
ihe mountains nearest to our camp. 
After an early lunch, Van, Ned and 1 
left Antoine, the cook, and the two In- 
lians to move our outfit back to main 
vamp, about six miles distant, while 
we hunted on our way for sheep. 

We had not gone far before we found 
a fairly good caribou near the trail 
the Indians would take. As I wanted 
one or two more, I killed him, dressed 
him out and Van took the hide and head 
along with him. We arrived at the foot 
Ned suggested that 
he go on one side and Van and I on 
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TAKING THREE PACK LOADS OF TROPHIES ABOARD THE “PORKY” AT RIVER CAMP, MACMILLAN RIVER, READY TO RETURN HOME. 


the other, and if either of us located 
any sheep, and they did not see us, 
that we were to withdraw and hunt the 
other party and both return, thus both 
get a shot. We had not gotten out of 
sight of ench other. Ned had been sit- 
ting against a rock looking with his 


glasses for some time, when all at once 
he rolled around the rock and hurried 
to the ravine below him and in an ex- 
citing way beckoned us to come quick. 
“Come quick,” he said, when we were 
in talking distance, “I have spotted that 
same bunch of rams, the fourteen we 
saw on the other end of the mountains. 


The big white one and big black ones 
are still with them, and the old white 
one is leader of the flock.” 

“Well, what do you think of that? 
Isn’t that what you call luck for us?” 
“It is,” Ned replied. “If we can get 
them.” Ned said they were on their 


guard and the chances were ten to one 
we would have to do some long-range 
shooting and probably on the run at 
that. They were feeding on short wil- 
lows at the foot of the mountain. There 
was a gradual slope down to the creek 
where we were. It was impossible to 
get in gunshot from above, as the moun- 
tain was very steep and rocky, and we 
knew they would see us. Ned said it 
was a case of crawl flat on the ground 
as close as we could and take a chance. 
It was a magnificent picture to watch 
those fine rams browsing, at the same 


time alert. All we had to conceal us 
was a few stunted willows and some 
grass about six inches high. It was 


typical caribou country, and in places 
the barrens are very wet and marshy, 
even on top of the mountains. Ned said 
eur only chance was to lie flat on the 
ground and drag ourselves along. “All 
right, Ned, I’m game; let’s play snake 
if we have to.” We left Van and start- 
ed out alone, side by side, pushing our 
guns along ahead of us the best we 


BY NED FROST. 


could. They were fully a half mile 
from us, the best we could judge, and 
our mode of traveling was slow, We 


could not push our guns along any fur- 
ther on account of the mud and water. 
“Well, what are you going to do about 
it?’ I said. “Looks like we are up 
against it, unless we unload our guns 
and strap them on our backs and drag 
ourselves thru this marsh,” Ned said. 
“To be candid,” I replied, “I don’t know 
whether I have lost any sheep or not.” 
Our only alternative was to pull thru 
that marsh or go back, and we decided 
not to go back. I lay flat on the ground 
and strapped Ned’s gun on his back, 
and he in turn did mine the same way. 
And with a few sareastiec remarks, such 
as being made a pack horse, ete., we 
pulled ourselves into the marsh. Soon 
our chests and stomachs, as well as our 
lower extremities, were wet. “G-g-gee 


PHOTO 


That water is 
my flanks. “Keep 


Wh-wh-whil-whillikins ! 
cold,” as it struck 


that d——n head down!” Ned said, 
without much formality. “By George, 
I don’t want to drown in shallow wa- 
ter.” We had about 175 to 200 yards 
of this marsh. “Look out, Ned, your 
‘dew-lap’ is getting wet.” ‘Aw _ shut 
up.” It was a pleasure to strike dry 
land. On we went like two reptiles. 
At last we came to some small boul- 
ders. Ned said, in a low tone, that we 
could not get any closer without being 
seen. and that he would take the left 


largest rock and I the one on his right. 
Ned asked me which was my first 
choice, and as I had one Dall I told him 
I would take the blackest Fanning and 
he could have the big Dall, They were 
probably 500 yards distant. Generous 
Ned was willing to give me his Ross 
and he take my .30 Newton. I told him 





THE 
Ned packing in his large Dall head, Van 


killed our last four rams and camp. 


LAST DAY’S HUNT. 
Bibber with small caribou head, taken between where we 


Note the fog rising from the canyons. 





























NED WITH HIS PRIZE TROPHY, THE BIG 


DALL RAM. 


I believed I could eventually get one, 
if not two, if my ammunition did not 
go to snapping and long fire. We lay 
there for several minutes discussing the 


Ned counted three, and both guns 
spoke. Both missed. They seemed 
thunderstruck for a moment. Then 
“bang” the second time. Ned broke 


the white ram’s shoulder; my gun long- 
fired and the next was a snap. From 
now on it was “shoot as you can,” and 
about the fourth shot I knocked my 
big ram down. He got up and I snapped 
and long-fired several times, but at last 
caught him in the center and he went 
down for keeps. By this time they 
were in a muddle. They were loath to 
ieave the big white ram, but were mill- 
ing down the mountain, working in 
closer to us. Ned had killed his two 
and ceased firing, but I kept up a lively 


barrage, not paying any attention to 
Ned. 
rH 





PART OF THE TROPHIES AND OUTFIT READY TO LOAD AT THE RIVER CAMP. LEFT TO RIGHT: 
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AS soon as my first ram was down I 
took another one, shooting at about 400 
yards. I do not know how many times 
I snapped and shot, but I kept on until 
I had my second one dead. Hit him 
twice before he would be a “good 
sheep.” Looking around, I saw Ned 
smoking a cigarette, laughing. “What 
is the occasion, if I might ask?” “Just 
laughing at how hard you were work- 
ing pumping that bolt. 3y the way, 
you need a basket.” “Oh, well, you 
missed a few times yourself, and you 
had a good gun. It was work for me 
or do without sheep. Guess you would 
have sat there and let all those sheep 
get away and not offer me your gun.” 
“Oh, no, I wouldn’t; I knew they could 
not get away.” “Well, why the basket? 
You don’t think they are torn up that 
bad, do you?” “No, no; you might 
gather up all this brass and sell it for 
junk.” “Go chase yourself. We got 
our rams, didn’t we?” “You bet your 
boots. Shake.” Upon approaching them 
we found we had two rams each to our 
entire satisfaction. Ned had one large 
Dall, 14%4-inch base, 22-inch spread, and 
38-inch curve, and one fine Fanning. 
Both of mine were Fanning, one very 
dark, 14% base, both horns broken off 
at the end and of the converging type. 
while the other was of the diverging 
type. 

I had hunted under difficulties with 
Ned before, but stalking those rams 
capped the climax. “Ned, I have four 
sheep, four caribou and two moose. 
You have one moose, two caribou and 
two sheep, and could have killed many 
more if you had desired. I am ready 
to quit; I don’t want any more.” “Same 
here; I would not shoot anything else 
under any circumstances. This finishes 
my collection; let’s go home.” By this 
time Van had reached us, came in a 
trot, with a smile on that wrinkled his 
ears. ‘“Fellers,” he said, “give me your 
‘mitt’; this has been the d——est sight 
of my life.” We found and killed all 
our game within a radius of seven 
miles. I do not know of a country 
where this can be equaled. 

If my guns and ammunition had been 
up to standard we would have hunted 
au little longer, as we would have put in 











BIBBER. 

















NED AND HIS BIG FANNING RAM. 


a few days for bear and wolves. No 
use for me to hunt anything that would 
not stand and give me lots of time to 
shoot. I might also have tried for a 
moose head near a record. I know 
there are some wonderfully large heads 
in that country. The Newton Arms 
Company was not responsible for poor 
ammunition, as most of it was U. M. C. 
make. The rifles were poor, the .256 
was worthless. Of course, conditions 
have not been normal and they could 
have been shipped to me thru an over- 
sight. This might never happen again. 
It spoiled my trip, nevertheless. 

It was getting late in the afternoon, 
the impending storm had arrived and 
the snow was soon falling fast. We 
did not have time to skin out all of 
the sheep, and as Ned would not trust 
his big Dall with the eagles, his was 
the only one we skinned, merely open- 
ing the others, after which we mushed 
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towards camp, Van with my caribou 
head, Ned with his large Dall head, and 
I going light. The storm was now rag- 
ing in all its fury, and we had to seek 
shelter under a boulder at one time, as 
the wind would have blown us down. 
We reached camp about dark, feeling 
that we had done a day’s work. An- 
toine and the Indians were there and 
had a good supper and a large camp 
fire to greet us, 

“Py Yimminy,” Antoine said, “you 
fellers hunt moose. Before you out of 
sight moose hunt you.” Before Antoine 
and the Indians had arranged their 
packs that day for their return to main 
camp three moose walked within a 
stone’s throw of camp and leisurely 
walked off. 

That night as we sat around the camp 
fire each seemed reminiscent of the 
wonderful trip we had had, and which 
was now fast coming to a close. We 
felt a little sad at the thought of leav- 
ing this wonderland. Yet I believe 
nearly every sportsman has that satis- 
fied feeling when his hunt is over; you 
would not take thousands for the time 
you have had, but wouldn’t give a dime 
to duplicate it. Finally by superhuman 
effort we became jovial and made the 
most of our surroundings. “Hey, fel- 
lows! How would you like a good 
‘snort’ out of a real, honest-to-goodness 
bottle of Scotch?” I said. “Wow! Would 
we like it? Man, don’t say anything 
about that unless you can produce the 
goods.” “Here it is. I have ‘nursed’ 
it all the way from Whitehorse, and I 
have kept it right down here in my bed. 
I thought it might come in handy in 
ease of ‘snake bite.’” After which we 
smoked two more pipefuls and went to 
bed. 

On the morning of the 10th, Ned and 
the two Indians went back after our 
sheep, while Antoine and Van went 
back to our side camp for the balance 
of our outfit. When Ned and the In- 
dians returned to our sheep one large 
Fanning ram was standing near them 
as tho he would not desert his fallen 
comrades. The boys thought one of 
our dead sheep had “come alive.” He 
did not run until one of the Indians 
threw a rock at him. We missed a 
wonderful picture by the boys not tak- 
ing a kodak with them, I stayed in 
camp and arranged our duffel, etc., so 
we would not be delayed when the boys 
returned, as we wanted to make it to 
the river by night, After everything 
was packed, I shaved and cooked din- 
ner and had a steaming hot meal when 
they all arrived, about 2 p. m. Shortly 
after the boys had left the wind in- 
creased and the snow began falling fast. 
and for several hours a terrible blizzard 
raged above timberline. Then my re- 
grets for leaving were not so _ pro- 
nounced, 

After a hurried meal we departed for 
the river, about eight or ten miles away. 
The going was nearly all down hill and 
we made very good time, arriving at 6 
p. m. In our tent we found a note 
written on a board by Zimmerlee (who 
was with the Spokane party): “Sept. 
Sth, 10 a. m. Passed here, three men 
and myself. Two Indians and Gus Peret 
are following in two days. Killed six 
earibou, two moose and four sheep. 
Good luck to you all.” We were indeed 
glad to hear from them. 
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THE RIVER CAMP, NED FROST FLESHING SKINS, SOUTH FORK MACMILLAN RIVER, Y. T. 


After resting for a few moments we 
poled the “Porky” across the river to 
the cache where we stored part of our 
outfit at a trapper’s cabin, loaded it on 
and returned to our camping ground 
and prepared for a good night’s sleep. 
AS we were sitting in front of the camp- 
fire, watching the sparks as they float- 
ed heavenward, and feeling at peace 
with all the world, I was prompted to 
jot down the following in my notebook: 


You have held us in your sweet embrace, 
And your comradeship has been fine: 
We have seen the land of our dreams, 
And those two ram heads of mine. 
mountains not made for 
weaklings, 
Your streams are not made of slime, 
Your land is as fair as the fairest, 


As are those two ram heads of mine. 


Your are 


Your days are not all sunshine, 


Tho your Northern Lights are sub- 
lime, 
And we are happy to have been with 
you, 
And those two ram heads of mine. 
We shall not tarry with you much 
longer, 


Nor the things that are thine; 
We may leave our footprints behind us— 
But not those two ram heads of mine. 


As we sit around the campfire 
With our backs against a pine, 

We love you dearly for your kindness— 
And those two ram heads of mine. 


It fills our souls with sadness 
As we approach the parting time, 
But our loved ones are waiting for us, 
As are those two ram heads of mine. 


And now we must hustle, 
Pack up and get in line, 

Or your wintry winds might delay us— 
And those two ram heads of mine. 


Ah! we are safely at the river 
With our duffel on the “Porcupine”; 
We shall take pleasant memories with 
us— 
And those two ram heads of mine. 


This morning, September 11th, Van 
and the two Indians returned to our 
timberline camp for a load of our camp 
equipment, trophies, ete. Antoine was 
busy cooking up doughnuts, cookies, 


bread, ete., to last us until we reached 
Selkirk, as he would not accompany us 
farther on the return trip than the post. 
Ned and I stayed around camp, flesh- 
ing out skins, etce., and fishing a while, 


until noon. My foot was bothering me, 
having been sprained several days pre- 
viously, after mushing down hill the 
day before with a load on my back. 
After lunch Ned and I went bear hunt- 
ing. Ned went up the river and I down. 
I had thrown my Newtons into the dis- 
card and, armed with Ned’s .35 Reming- 
ton automatic, I felt a little indepen- 
dent. We had left word with Antoine 
to stop Peret as he came along, who 
was due down the river sometime dur- 
ing the day, and keep him there until 
we returned, that we might induce him 
to tie his canoe on to the “Porky” and 
go down stream with us. Gus did not 
know we were bear hunting, and as 
soon as he saw we had returned he 
fired an “admiral’s salute,” and I am 
sure if any bear were near they 
scratched gravely for quieter places. 
We were glad to quit bear hunting in 
order to see him. Try as hard as we 
did, he would not stay longer than nec- 
essary in order that he could get his 
“fill”’ As he pushed his canoe off he 
threw a hind quarter of sheep meat on 
our boat in spite of our protests, It 
was the last we saw of him until three 
days later, when we caught up with 
him and his party, when he and his 
two Indians rounded a bend in the 
river, apparently as happy as a loon. 


Van and the Indians returned about 
6 o’clock with enormous packs. “Van, 
how many more loads to bring down?” 
“We assembled it,” he replied, ‘and 
there are five big packs and six me- 
dium ones.” This would mean a two- 
day trip for the three men. The Indians 
were anxious to return to the post, and 
they held a “pow-wow,” called Van off 
and said they would bring it all at one 
trip, if he (Van) would help them. This 
looked almost impossible, and I assured 
Van I did not want a man to overload 
himself simply to help us get off one 
day sooner, but that if they persisted 
I would show my appreciation by pay- 
ing them something extra. Pete walked 
up and said: “We bring ’um.” 


Early on the morning of the 12th, 
Van and the Indians left for the last 
load, at timberline camp. Knowing 
what was left, we doubted their return- 











STUCK ON A SAND BAR, MACMILLAN RIVER. 
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SYKES AND VAN BIBBER WITH POLES, COWARD 


AT REAR. NED WADED OUT TO GET PHOTO. 


ing with it all unless they brought it 
in relays. As Antoine was cooking on 
the boat, we poled it across the river 
after breakfast and tied up. Ned and 
I decided to hunt bear, and the oppo- 
site side of the stream appealed to us. 
We hunted until the middle of the aft- 
ernoon and then returned to the boat, 
having found no bear.’ Apparently they 
had quit the river entirely and had 
gone to higher ground, as we did not 
see any sign made since we had been 
away. Poling the boat back, Ned took 
his camera and went up the trail to 
get a photo of the boys and their packs. 
They had brought it all, but not in re- 
lays. In Van’s pack he had five ram 
heads, one caribou skin, a folding cook- 
ing outfit and one set of moose horns. 
Pete had five caribou heads, two or 
three scalps, some groceries, a tent and 
a gun. Awfull had two large moose 
heads, tent, ax and gun. None of the 
packs would have weighed less than 
130 pounds and from that up to 175, or 
probably more. After a hunt is over 1 
am sure every sportsman is anxious to 
get home, and we were much elated to 
know that we would get away one day 
sooner than we had contemplated. 

At 9 a. m., September 13th, twenty 
days since we first landed, during 
which time we had hunted but nine 
days, everything being abourd, we un- 
tied and pushed the “Porky’s” bow into 
the current, to be swiftly taken down 
Stream. Not one of our party had ever 
handled a gas boat before, and it took 
some discussion before we agreed to 
rank up and use the motor for power, 
hus making double speed, instead of 
etting it drift down with the current 
to the post, where Mr. Coward would 
ake it in charge back to Selkirk. The 
ropeller was connected with the motor 
vith a universal joint and was so ar- 
‘anged with a lever thnt the one hand- 
ing the engine, which was in the cen- 
er of the boat, could raise or lower it 
it will in case it struck bottom in the 
hallow places. We wanted all the 
‘peed possible for safety, and it was 
igreed that Ned would handle the en- 
sine and propeller, Pete do the steer- 
ng, Van act as pilot and I was to be 
‘hief gunner in the event anything 
showed up. Each played his part well, 
ind we were suun wuking twelve miles 


an hour. About fifteen miles down 
stream I saw a large, black bear about 
600 yards ahead of us and about 200 
yards up the mountainside. I did not 
have an opportunity to shoot, and as 
we were turning a bend in the river he 
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was soon lost to view. We arrived at 
the post about 1:15 p. m, Here An- 
toine and the Indians left us. I have 
never seen men more faithful, willing 
or capable. At 5 p. m, Coward loaded 
on his dog team, and with Van, Ned 
and me for his crew, we left the post, 
headed for Selkirk. He took three dogs 
along, Tobe, Nigger and Yankee, as he 
intended to leave the gas boat at Sel- 
kirk for the winter and return to the 
post with the dogs after the river froze 
ever. I asked Van why he called one 
dog Yankee, and he replied that “he 
never did have much sense; didn’t want 
to work, and tried to ‘bull-doze’ the 
other dogs.” 

Shortly after we had left the post 
we met a party named Russell from 
Dawson with a flat-bottom boat with 
outboard motor, canoe, and three dogs 
going up the Macmillan to trap. He will 
be gone until May, all alone, with the 
thermometer ranging during the winter 
months from 50 to 80 degrees below 
zero. I do not envy him those few 
months of solitude. 

We camped about thirty miles below 
the post, a little earlier than we ordi- 
narily would have, but Coward and Van 
wanted to look for a moose for meat 
along a slough about a mile from the 
river. By dark they had their moose 
and were back at the river. 


(To be concluded in next number). 

















MOUNT OF FIRST BULL MOOSE SHOT, BUT SECOND ONE KILLED. THIS IS THE MOOSE 


WOUNDED AND TRAILED UP THE THIRD DAY AND KILLED. 


DENVER. 
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The Leap of the Silver King 


Tarpon fishing in the months of October and November on the West Coast of Florida. 
A trio of fishermen enjoy some great sport in the Allen's 


The end of October is too late to be 
in the mountains, the country or the 
seashore, and too early to be in town; 
but, the question with me has always 
been, where to go? 

Last October (1919) I persuaded Macy 
Brooks and Noel Poullain to go with 
me to the west coast of Florida and see 
if there were any tarpon around there 
that time of year, and, up to the pres- 
ent moment, no one has regretted the 
trip. 

Kirst of all, go to some good outfit- 
ter in New York and get a good lot of 


tackle. There is no need for me to go 
into detail. Tell the outfitters how 
long you will be away and what you 
expect to fish for, and they will give 
you all the dope. I would depend, how- 
ever, on fishing more with the No. 5 
tackle, or any tackle lighter than the 


No. 6 outfit. 

We took train No. 85 over the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line for Jacksonville, due 
there at 4 o’clock p. m. We spent the 
rest of the afternoon and evening in 
Jax, and left there that night at 10:30 
for Fort Myers, where we = arrived 
around 1 o’clock the next afternoon. 

There are plenty of houseboats at 
Fort Myers, if you have not your own 
and want to charter one, and a nice lot 
of men in charge of them. “Lady Fish” 
is one, Thad Williams in charge; 
“Sportsman” another, Frank Hibble in 
charge, and several smaller ones, It is 
better to let these men know a week or 
so ahead if you want a charter, so 
they can have all supplies aboard, as 
it is “out of season” with them, and 
you should give them an idea how long 
a cruise you will make. 

We had my boat, “Scurry,” and after 
getting everything aboard made our 
first bid for the tarpon up the Caloosa- 
hatchee Rover, where Trout Creek en- 
ters it. There is a deep hole there. 
We saw two tarpon, but they would not 
take the hook. Thad Williams went 
with us to show us the best places in 
the river. We were unable to get any 
guides for a day or two. 

While I am on the subject of guides, 
let me give you the names of a few 
men around Fort Myers who love to 
kill tarpon: Bob King, Thad Williams, 
Frank Hibble (who fished with Di- 
mock), Dave Jones, Willie Bartley, Wal- 
ter Alderman—all keen fishermen and 
all can be reached thru the postoffice 
at Fort Myers. We had Walter Alder- 
man with us on this last trip and found 
him most satisfactory in every way. 

After having no luck up the river, 
we tried down stream at the “Four- 
Mile Hole,” and then into Hickory Pass. 
All these places might as well be 
avoided. We did see one or two tarpon 
in each locality, but not enough to make 
it worth while fishing for them. 

We then ran down to Marco and tried 
all the waters around there, but, still 
no fish. All conditions were delightful 
—a lazy, attractive life, but we were 
after fish, and Brooks was limited for 
time, Walter Alderman kept telling us 
we would have to go further south, but 
I had seen fish around Marco that time 
of year and had the feeling we would 
run into them. After leaving Marco 
we tried around Caxambas and the 


River district of that state. 


Edward Crozer 


shallow waters around Cape Romano, 
but saw no indications of tarpon. I was 
beginning to think they had all left the 
west coast, but Walter kept us cheered 
up by assuring us we would find the 
fish further south, so we “beat it” down 
to Allen’s River, a fine harbor, and de- 
cided we would look around the inland 
waters. 


Macy and Walter took one of the 
fishing boats and went inland. Cap- 


tain Cox and I took the other one and 


When Macy and Walter arrived at 
Caxambas that evening they told us 
some wonderful tales of the tarpon. 
Brooks had on the largest fish, Walter 
said, he had ever seen, but Macy was 
fishing with the heavy tackle and, be- 
ing a little too anxious, had let him 
break the line and get away. He had 
three others on, but had no luck land- 
ing them. 

The next moning early we left Cax- 
ambas in the “Scurry” for Chokoloskee 
and dropped anchor there and prepared 
for the inland trip. 

We took one of the fishing boats and 























DOUBLE CHAIR FISHING BOAT. 


ran along the mouths of the rivers and 
tried for smaller fish. There were 
thousands of mackerel playing around, 
but we could not catch anything but 
“jacks,” as they would not give any 
other fish a chance to get the spoon. 
As soon as we would let out any line 
a “jack” would have it. Captain Cox 
and I went back to the boat rather 
downhearted and waited for Macy and 
Walter to return, in hopes they would 
know something. 

Just about dark Macy and Walter 
pulled up alongside the “Scurry” and 
we were almost afraid to ask them if 
they had seen any tarpon, but after we 
did screw up sufficient courage to put 
the question, we were more than sur- 
prised to hear Walter say that he and 
Macy had seen hundreds. We were 
then all excitement, but had to wait 
until the next day to get the tide so 
we could get to the particular place 
Walter had located. There is no use 
for me to try and tell you~-where the 
place is, for unless a man knows the 
waterways thoroly he could never find 
it. 

I had to get back to Marco the next 
morning to send a wire north, so Macy 
and Walter started out for the place 
where they had seen the fish the day 
before. The telephone wire was in 
trouble at Marco, so I had to send a 
motor to Naples and have the message 
sent from there, and by the time this 
was accomplished it was too late to run 
back to Chokoloskee, so we ran as far 
as Caxambas and tied up there for the 
night, having previously arranged with 
Macy and Walter to meet us there if 
they did not see the “Scurry” at Cho- 
koloskee. 


the skiff and went inland several miles 
to the river, which is only known to 
about two men, or so they claim. It 
was a crooked, wild journey and, as I 
said before, unless a man knows the 
waterways thoroly, it would be impos- 
sible to find that river where we were 
to see thousands of tarpon. The wa- 
ters approaching this river are very 
shallow and the channels wind around 
like a snake, but finally we got to the 
river in question and shutting down the 
engine we paddled the boats up stream. 
The tarpon were there by hundreds, 
playing up and down the river. 

We anchored, made the boats fast to 
a pole stuck in the bottom of the river, 
and cast out the half mullet, then 
waited. Macy and Noel were fishing 
from the power boat; I was in the skiff 
with Captain Cox. 

I do not think it was more than ten 
minutes before I had on a tarpon, and 
a nice one. We cut loose from our 
moorings and started the battle, and 1} 
never enjoyed fighting a fish more. 
The river is very narrow, and the way 
he would run out line and jump was 
more interesting to me than fighting a 
fish in deeper, larger water. It was 
forty minutes before he gave up. He 
was not a big fish, but full of fight. 
He is now hanging in Don Barnett’s 
house in Ortega, Fla., and is a good 
specimen. 

Just as I pulled up to the motor boat 
again, Macy and Noel each had a strike 
at the same second, and for a minute 
it looked as if all the water in the river 
would be thrashed out. Both fish threw 
the hooks, and tears were almost shed. 

We all got set again, and when float- 
ing down stream came the largest ’ga- 
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1—100-lb. tarpon; 


No. 2—300-lb. hammerhead shark ; 
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No 3.—hammerhead 


shark ; 


No. 4—160-lb. jewfish; No. 5—tarpon head from a 167 
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TWO 120-LB. TARPON. 


tor I have ever seen. Macy nearly fell 
out of the boat trying to get the rifle. 
He had a beautiful shot, but just as he 
was going to pull the trigger a tarpon 
took his bait and came out of the wa- 
ter with a roar. Needless to say, Macy 
missed the ’gator and lost his fish— 
more tears. 

During the moments of sorrow, and 
while Walter was putting on another 
piece of mullet for Macy, Noel had a 
strike, but soon found he was _ har- 
nessed to a big jewfish. Then came 
moments of labor and finally a sprung 
rod. Just as Noel had his fish ready 
for the gaff, Macy had another strike, 
ond a whale of a tarpon went up into 


the air. I never had such a good view 
of a fish, He jumped within ten feet 
of me and the sun shone full on him, 
and no one can describe the beauty of 
a tarpon under such conditions. Macy’s 
fish broke the line. More bad luck. We 
began to think the lines were rotten, 
but after testing them over our shoul- 
ders we came to the conclusion that 
Macy was fighting them too hard with 
the heavy tackle. 

All this time the fish were rolling 
around us, up and down stream. Not 
a moment passed that we did not see 
tarpon. I cast out another piece of 
mullet, making sure my line was up to 
specifications, and within five minutes 





had the great sensation of seeing a tar- 
pon come into the air with my hook in 
his mouth, a fish about 6% feet long. 
We turned the boat adrift and started 
on another journey; this fish was in 
the air most of the time. It was forty- 
five minutes before he came to gaff. | 
cannot understand, even today, why it 
was I was the only one to make a kill, 
unless it was that I had the lighter 
tackle and, fishing in the narrow river, 
could not fight the fish as hard as the 
others were doing. I had three fish to 
my credit, all good-sized tarpon, and | 
was sorry it was not the other way 
about, as neither Macy nor Noel had 
ever landed a tarpon. 

“I never had fishing like this,” was 
my comment, and I know I shall never 
enjoy a day more. No waits, and al- 
ways the pleasure of seeing the fish 
rolling, and so close to the boat. 

Do not let anyone persuade you that 
you cannot get tarpon om the west 
coast of Florida during the winter 
months, They will not all be big ones, 
and yet one of the largest fish I ever 
had on was in Tarpon Bay in February. 

Unfortunately, I had no one to tell 
me how to go about the game, as I am 
telling you, and we had used too much 
time in hunting the fish too far north, 
and now had to leave, just as the party 
started. We set sail the next morning 
down the coast for Miami, where we 
were to leave the good ship “Seurry” 
and board the train for the north. 

The trip around Cape Sable and up 
thru the Keys was very pleasant, in- 
deed, but I always hate to leave the 
west coast. 
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A Museum Collecting Trip to the North 


A party of Los Angeles, Calif., sportsmen undertake a hunting trip in Alaska and Yukon 
Territory, collecting specimens of big game for the 


During the last ten years I have been 
hoping to see a magnificent museum in 
the West, and more particularly in my 
home city, Los Angeles, Calif., filled 
with large representative habitat groups 
of all the important varieties of wild 
life commonly spoken of as big game. 
For some three or four years I have 
been trying to promulgate propaganda 
here which would have this result. After 
many conferences from time to time 
with some of my friends and with the 
various local county and museum offi- 
cials I succeeded in launching a move- 
ment wherein the Los Angeles County 
Museum would send a collecting expe- 
dition into the northwestern part of 
North America, the institution paying 
the actual operating expenses and the 
men at first under consideration to con- 
duct the expedition, donating their time 
and labors. This particular expedition 


was finally organized during the winter 
of 1918-19. The personnel was arranged 
and the appropriation on the part of 


Los Angeles County Museum. 


Dr. Edward D. Jones 
(IN TWO PARTS—PART I) 


the museum duly made. We were to 
go into Alaska and Yukon Territory 
during the summer of 1919 and collect 
a number of specimens of big game 
found there for habitat groups in our 
local museum, 

I enlisted the services of Charles H. 
Baxter some two years previous to help 
me to map out the routes and territory 
for obtaining this material. During the 
spring of 1919 the organization of our 
expedition had a number of vicissitudes 
in personnel and arrangements, under- 
went a number of changes and for a 
time it looked as if my hopes would 
“die a-bornin’.” It did, however, under- 
go some permanent changes to the ef- 
fect that the expedition as finally con- 
ducted represented in name only the 
cne which I had planned. One of our 


county officials had previously spen' 
considerable time in Alaska as a min 
ing prospector and operator. This par- 
ticular portion of his personal history 
impressed his fellow-officials with sut- 
ficient favor that they delegated to him 
the field management of our expeditio! 
as it was about to be conducted. This 
official, who was to be our expedition 
director, has a son who had likewis' 
seen some former experience connecte‘ 
with the mining industry in Alaska, an 
consequently was included by his father 
as.a member of our expedition. Mr 
Daggett, the director of our museum, §' 
cured the services of a taxidermist, fo 

merly an assistant to Professor Joli 
Rowley of San Francisco, to accompa! 

the expedition and care for the mat: 
rial that we might obtain. Under thes 
circumstances and with this personn: 
we left Los Angeles during the latte 
part of July, the other three member 
preceding me by one week for a poil 

in Alaska, McCarthy, which had be‘ 
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selected by our director as the “pack- 
ing out point.” 

I left Los Angeles Sunday afternoon, 
July 27th, enjoying a delightful railroad 
trip to Seattle, where I met, by ap- 
pointment, my wife, my niece and a 
traveling companion of theirs, who were 
to continue the steamer trip to Alaska 
with me. We had a delightful week 
from Seattle to Cordova on that com- 
fertable steamship, the Northwestern. 
| had a letter of introduction to its su- 
perior officer, Captain Jensen, from our 
tellow-citizen, Ora R. Monette. A few 
hours after leaving Seattle I presented 
this letter to the captain, and my fam- 
ily and I enjoyed the full privileges of 
the entire steamer thereafter. Captain 
Jensen was especially courteous and at- 
tentive to my family, who made the en- 
tire round trip from Seattle to Seward 
und return with him. I can not speak 
too highly of the kindness and consid- 
eration and courtesy shown to us and 
others by him and his officers. 

From Cordova inland to McCarthy, a 
distance of 191 miles, I traveled by rail 
over a railroad built from the Kenne- 
cott copper mine, near McCarthy, to 
Cordova, the coast port, by the Guggen- 
heim interests several years ago to 
transport their copper ore from this 
mine, owned by them, to the coast and 
thence to their smelter in Tacoma, 
Wash. I was told while in Alaska that 
the director of our expedition had at 
one time, in the early prospecting days, 
owned a one-eleventh interest in this 
mine and that later he was associated 
with the development of it in the ca- 
pacity of superintendent of some divi- 
sion of its constructive work. Our di- 
rector talked very little during our ex- 
pedition of his early days in Alaska; 
but, judging from what he did discuss, 
I imagine that should he feel disposed 
to recite at length his experiences, they 
would be quite remarkable and in all 
probability very interesting. 

Arriving at McCarthy, Friday, Aug- 
ust 8th, I found that the other three 
members of our party had secured two 
packers, one cook, eighteen horses and 
some camp equipment, and were ready, 
as they said, to start for the game 
fields, which we did the next morning, 
Saturday, August 9th. Upon my arrival 
I inquired relative to guides for our 
hunting work. Our director informed 
me that “we don’t need any guides. We 
know the country.” During the subse- 
quent forty-four days we were out in 
the field, I observed that he did know 
the country very well, indeed. over 
which we traveled and hunted. He 
seemed at home most anywhere and 
most any time, The weather was fine 
and the country interesting as we 
wound our way westward from McCar- 
thy, over a low, undulating, wooded, 
hilly plateau between Kennecott and 
the Nizina River, about nine miles to 
the east, which stream we must cross 
and travel up its rocky bar bed for some 
thirty miles (distance not accurate), to 
its very beginning at the foot of the 
extensive glacier of the same name. 
Our party consisted of seven members, 
four of us from Los Angeles, the di- 
rector of our expedition and his son, a 
taxidermist and myself; three local 
men, two of whom were employed as 
packers, and one as cook. The chief 
packer, Harry Boyden, had charge of 
our pack-train of eighteen animals. A 
more willing and capable worker I never 
saw. On this trip he served as chief 
packer, horse wrangler, assistant cook 
a portion of the time, my “guide” in 
the hunting fields, and did some of our 
shooting for us. He averaged, accord- 
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ing to my estimate, about eighteen 
hours a day in active, somewhat stren- 
uous work, and remained comparatively 
good-natured thruout. I take off my 
hat to Harry. He is a marvel of capa- 
bility, energy, endurance, conservatism 
and good nature withal. Anyone con- 
templating an overland trip of any kind 
in that country can not possibly do bet- 
ter than to secure the services of Harry 
Boyden of McCarthy. 

While he makes no pretense of being 
a professional guide for sportsmen, and 
was not associated with us in that ca- 
pacity, yet I myself feel very sure that 
he would acquit himself creditably if he 
were employed as a guide and if his 
suggestions relative to localities where 
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camping facilities not so readily found 
elsewhere. 

We camped the first night out at 
Spruce Point, where I had my introduc- 
tion to Alaska mosquitoes. Next day, 
Sunday, we proceeded up the Nizina 
River and crossed the Chittistone near 
its mouth, where it empties into the Ni- 
zina from the east. Shortly thereafter 
we recrossed the Nizina near its origin 
and proceeded up the west bar and out 
into spruce timber along by the side 
of lower end of the glacier which gives 
origin to the river of the same name, 
and came upon a pretty little sheltered 
spot by a clear running mountain brook 
in the vicinity of another old aban- 
doned roadhouse. As we rode into this 

















OUR “CAMP” IN THE GOAT COUNTRY, SEMI-SIWASHING IT. RIGHT TO LEFT, THE “GOVER- 


NOR,” HIS SON, BOYDEN 


game in quantities might be found were 
followed. Harry had as his assistant 
packer Ludolph Henderson, likewise a 
good-natured fellow and a very compe- 
tent packer. On the trip, in addition 
to his duties as assistant packer and 
horse wrangler, he was assigned to the 
taxidermist to assist in preparation of 
and caring for the material obtained. 
These two men, Harry and “Loui,” as 
we called the latter, can take a pack- 
train safely anywhere that beasts of 
burden can go. They are wonderfully 
capable, energetic, willing, good-na- 
tured, careful and safe with whatever 
is intrusted to their care. 

Our first day’s travel was without 
notable incident or accident. We ar- 
rived at the Nizina River, about nine 
miles from McCarthy, at early noon. 
Under Boyden’s careful leadership we 
crossed the many river currents safely 
and, winding up the “bar” along the 
opposite shore, we came, late in the 
afternoon, to an old roadhouse situated 
in a grove of spruce timber upon the 
east bank of the Nizina River. The 
place is called Spruce Point. ‘These 
roadhouses were built at convenient 
points along the trail to accommodate 
travelers during the gold rush of 1913, 
and subsequently into the Shushanna 
district. They were built of logs, 
floored and ceiled if any, with “whip- 
sawed” lumber and roofed with poles, 
pieces of canvas, old tents, scraps of 
tin and sheet iron, etc, Nearly all of 
them are abandoned now and serve to 
shelter any travelers who may be pass- 
ing thru. As much of our traveling was 
along the old prospectors’ trails and all 
of it in the old prospected territory, we 
availed ourselves of these deserted cab- 
ins quite frequently. Not that we used 
the cabins themselves in every instance, 
but their localities usually afforded 


AND THE TAXIDERMIST. 


beautiful camping spot about the mid- 
dle of that pleasant August Sunday aft- 
ernoon our eyes were greeted by an ar- 
ray of tents and camping equipment of 
one of the Baxter parties, consisting of 
three sportsmen, Doctor A. H. Evans of 
Eagle Pass, Texas; G. O. Young of 
Buckhannon, W. Va., and J. B. Snyder 
of Metamora, Ill, together with their 
director, an experienced woodsman and 
hunter of Mr. Baxter’s selection; a 
horse wrangler, a cook and each sports- 
man’s personal hunting guide. They 
appeared to have all the essentials for 
a pleasant and successful hunt. Later 
developments proved that their appear- 
ance indicated correctly. Each sports- 
man, I have been reliably informed, se- 
cured all the trophies he desired and of 
very good quality and specifications, In 
conversation with Mr. Young, who came 
to Los Angeles on his way home, I was 
informed that they had a most satis- 
factory hunt in the game fields. In 
fact, according to the figures which he 
gave me, they secured more male tro- 
phies on their licenses than all mem- 
bers of our party saw of male speci- 
mens of all species of game hunted 
thruout our entire trip. 

Shortly after our arrival at this camp- 
ing site I walked down to their camp, 
introduced myself and enjoyed a very 
pleasant visit with these charming gen- 
tlemen with whom I was to be more 
closely associated in the goat country 
during the coming week. Next morn- 
ing our party took a light camp outfit, 
leaving our cook in charge of the main 
camp, and some of the horses and went 
north over a portion of the wonderful 
Nizina Glacier to the foot of a small 
mountain called Finger Mountain, 
where we camped temporarily in a lit- 
tle sheltered basin on the lower eastern 
extremity of this mountain, on which 
we were to try to collect material for 
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CREVASSES IN GLACIAL ICE. 
We had to pick our way among these. A good 
crossing over a crevasse is shown in picture. In 
some places it was necessary to bridge with rocks. 


our goat groups. While traveling up 
the glacier, and while yet some two or 
three miles away, a member of our 


party pointed out some small bands of 
goats feeding quietly along the green 
south slope of the mountain, I studied 
them thru the glasses for a while, and, 
being struck with their amazing white- 
ness upon a green background, I won- 
dered what kind of sophistry the “pro- 
tective coloration” faddists would ad- 
vance in an effort to explain this strik- 
ing contradiction of that superbly erro- 
neous doctrine. 

We arrived at the foot of the east 
extremity of this mountain, which, by 
the way, is entirely surrounded by gla- 
cial ice, about 10 a. m., gathered a few 
willows for fuel, soon had light camp 
made, a bite of lunch and away by noon 
after goats. Our director led us all en 
masse, the taxidermist and packer car- 
rying the “shootin’ arms” also, in zig- 
zag direction up the mountain until on 
a level with the goats which, when last 
seen, were about three miles to the 
west. Proceeding slowly along the 
mountainside our packer, Mr. Boyden, 
leading, and I bringing up the rear, we 
presently came within view of a large 
herd of some_ seventy-five to eighty 
goats lying about upon a “bench” of 
the mountain a mile or so away. After 
a discussion as to the best methods of 
approach, our director requested Boy- 
den and me to get above the goats, 
while he would go below and his son 
and the taxidermist would go directly 
toward them. Space forbids my giving 
details of the stalk. Suffice it to say 
that after due time Boyden and I found 
ourselves directly about 1,000 yards 
above the goats on the mountain side 
which presently, having been disturbed 
below, came in groups in our direction. 
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I selected a nice, clean-looking female 
and fired, missing the first shot, break- 
ing a fore leg the second and bringing 
the goat down the third. On looking 
around, imagine my surprise and con- 
sternation to see our packer making all 
preparations to participate in the shoot- 
ing. However, as I was already labor- 
ing under embarrassing circumstances, 
I contented myself for the time being 
by simply cautioning him as to the kind 
of material to select for our museum 
purposes, rather than admonishing him 
to refrain from participating in the se- 
lection of material. The result was that 
within a few minutes we had two nice 
museum specimens each, while the tax- 
idermist and his associate had also 
taken two below, and our director had 
likewise taken one from his position. 


Soyden and I also had the limit of 
young allowed by our permit. This 
closed the goat shooting except for 
males. We had filled our permit and 


licenses of female and young, but had 
not identified a single male within the 
entire herd. 

The next day I went with the taxi- 
dermist and Loui, the other packer, to 
skin out and bring in the material we 
had gotten the afternoon before, while 
our director and his son spent the day 
looking over the mountain for males. 
They returned in the evening, reporting 
nothing definite and no shots. The next 
day our director and the head packer 
worked over the mountain, returning 
late, and reported one billy shot in an 
almost inaccessible place by Boyden. 
Next morning the taxidermist and Boy- 
den went for this specimen, which they 
found in a very difficult situation, but 
finally succeeded in bringing it out on 
safe ground and arrived in camp with 
it very late. 

Our director and his son worked over 
another part of the mountain and re- 
ported another billy obtained by them, 
this making two billies gotten by our 
party within the last three days and 
completing our goat group in accord- 
ance with the decision of our leader at 
that time. Consequently, Friday, Aug- 
ust 15th, we left our temporary camp 
at the foot of Goat Mountain and moved 
back down to the main camp, where we 
found everything O. K. and the cook 
conversing with himself, a practice in 
which he indulged a greater part of the 
time during the summer. 

During these days I was not feeling 
very physically fit, as I had contracted 
a cold on my way up, which had be- 
come considerably aggravated during 
the period we were semi-siwashing on 
Goat Mountain, hence I did not feel 
particularly youthful and vivacious dur- 
ing our trip back down the glacier to 
main camp, and thence across the main 
glacier the next day. 

Saturday we broke camp and moved 
across the Nizina Glacier, a very inter- 
esting and somewhat dangerous five 
hours of traveling, to another old road- 
house a short distance east of the gla- 
cier, where we camped for the night, 
and where we were joined again by the 
Baxter party, who had come directly 
from Goat Mountain across the glacier 
to this place, and camped for the night 
within 200 yards of us. They reported 
having gotten seven male goats while 
hunting on Goat Mountain and vicinity. 
During the next two days we traveled 
up Skolai Creek the first day and 
thence across the famous Russell Gla- 
cier. The second day our newly-made 
friends traveled with us across the gla- 
cier and I found their company and 
their presence particularly acceptable 
and delightfully charming. As we came 




















SCORE ONE. 


A large female goat taken on Finger mountain. 
The animal rolled into a deep canyon, and the 
picture was made about noon the next day. 


off the foot of the Russell Glacier, 
which corresponds to the head of White 
River, about mid-afternoon, Monday, 
August 18th, and separated from these 
estimable gentlemen, with no prospect 
of coming in contact with them again 
during the summer, they went to the 
right toward the great Alaska-Yukon 
Territory game fields along the south 
watershed of the White River and into 
which I had some two years previously 
planned, with the aid of Mr. Baxter, 
that our expedition should go. We con- 
tinued in a northwesterly direction, fol- 
lowing the old Shushanna mining trail, 
crossing diagonally various currents 
and bars of White River, coming out 
from the bed of the river some two or 
three miles away from the west bank, 
entering a grove of spruce, and soon 
came upon one of those ubiquitous road- 
houses, where we camped for the night. 

Next morning, Tuesday, August 19th, 
we continued to travel the old mining 
trail toward Shushanna for about three 
miles, then turned off the trail diagon- 
elly to the right across a rolling, tree- 
less country called Solo Flats. It was 
a cool, cloudy, windy day. We traveled 
almost directly north across this broad 
expanse of treeless country, said to be 
good caribou country. Presently one of 
our party spied a band of caribou some 
three miles in front of us and to our 
left. We halted pack-train and held 
consultation. Studied thru the glasses, 
they proved to be five in number, two 
of which were young. It was decided 
to send the pack-train on ahead in 
charge of Loui and the cook, while 
three of us were to ride toward the 
caribou in a large semicircle, gradually 
drawing nearer to them, while the di- 








1ector and taxidermist were to remain 
where they were for awhile, then at- 
tempt to come up on the other side of 
ihem. We proceeded awhile success- 
fully, but when within about a mile of 
ihe animals, and while looking at them 
thru the glasses, I saw one suddenly 
look up toward us, almost instantly an- 
other, then another, until within a 
quarter of a minute all five were look- 
ing directly at us. They spent probably 
ten seconds in looking us over, then all 
noved away over the flat country to- 

ard a low range of treeless hills in 
the distance, which they soon reached, 
crossed and passed from view some four 
miles away, stopping in their long, 
bouncing trot only momentarily some 
iour or five times to look back at us, 
as is characteristic of this animal when 
disturbed or alarmed. This was one 
hand of caribou “right on” which one 
could not “ride horseback.” They did 
not wait for us to introduce ourselves. 
They moved away within less than thir; 
ty seconds from the time the first one 
saw us, thus proving what one of our 
party had said a few moments prior 
during our conference re the best meth- 
ods of approaching them: “They’ll run 
all right when they see you close 
enough.” 

Another two miles in the wake of the 
preceding pack-train brought us in view 
of a moderate-sized lone bull about 
three miles off to our left, which I 
wanted to try to stalk alone, but one 
of our party advised against it for the 
present, saying: “We had better go on 
to camp and wait till tomorrow.” We 
proceeded only a short distance, how- 
ever, when I saw some of our party, 
who were riding along in front, sud- 
denly dismount, and as I rode up and 
did likewise, one said to me: “There 
they are, Doc, right in front of you, a 
whole family lying down.” 

I looked off in the indicated direc- 
tion to our right and saw about one 
mile away a small bull, cow and calf. 
They were standing when I first saw 
them, the calf apparently sucking. They 
began almost immediately to move off 
across the country, walking. During a 
hasty conference Boyden and I were di- 
rected to try a stalk on foot, the junior 
member of the party being given his 
option whether he would accompany us 
or stay with the others, which option 
was exercised with alacrity, he not only 
accompanying us, but assuming to di- 
rect our activities. By the time we 
started our stalk the animals had dis- 
appeared from view in the ravine or 
dry creek bed, and as they did not re- 
appear upon the opposite bank the rea- 
sonable conclusion was that they were 
traveling up or down along the bottom 
of the draw. Now the logical proced- 
ure, when an animal, having seen the 
hunter and is moving from him, tho 
hidden from view either in ravine or 
beyond a hill, is to go as rapidly as 
possible towards the locality in the ex- 
pectation of coming quickly upon the 
‘nimal, hoping to get a shot before the 
nimal becomes thoroly alarmed or as 
‘ comes into view again. The logical 
iethod under the same circumstances, 

the animal is not aware of the hunt- 
c’s presence and is hidden from view, 

it therefore not moving away, is to 
pproach with extreme caution, as time 
not essential and the hope here is 

’ come as close as possible before the 
nimal is aware of one’s presence; 

hereas, in the former instance, the 
nimal is aware of the hunter’s pres- 

ice, is moving away, time is essential 

id haste in making the approach is 

cessary. 
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GOAT GROUP, MOUNTED AND INSTALLED, THAT WAS SECURED BY THE COLLECTING PARTY. 


Circumstances should always govern 
the nature and method of a successful 
stalk. The situation here was of the 
first outlined circumstances, hence Il 
felt that a hasty advance diagonally 
toward the draw in the direction the 
unimals were going when last seen was 
the method of choice, but the other two 
thought otherwise and proceeded to 
give me a demonstration of their prow- 
ess at stalking game in open country 
by crawling on their hands and knees, 
almost on their bellies, directly toward 
the spot where the animals were last 
seen. They insisted that I do the same, 
and, in fact, displayed some irritation 
when I did not fully imitate them. 

After some few minutes spent in 
their demonstration of the “crawl” they 
gave it up and assumed a stooping pos- 
ture also. We proceeded in this fash- 
ion till about two-thirds the way to 
where the animals had disappeared, 
when Boyden, in looking away to our 
right about one mile or more, saw, as 
should have been expected, the animals 
climb out of the draw and continue to 
move away, walking, but farther away 
from us now than when we started our 
stalk by the “crawl stroke.” We then 
walked toward the ravine, entered same 
and, being now hidden from view, 
walked hurriedly in their direction. 
When we came out they were feeding 
leisurely along near the foot of a small 
hill and just at the entrance to a nar- 
row valley between two hills. Their 
movements indicated that they would 
go up this shallow valley. We walked 
in stooping position at right angles to 
them and to their left until the foot 
of the small ridge hid them from view. 
We then changed our course directly 
toward them, but over the side of the 
hill. As we approached the crest of 
the hill and could see into the small 
valley beyond we were amazed to see 
no sign of our game. We looked every- 
where and went entirely thru the val- 
ley and almost around the small hills, 
but they had disappeared as completely 
as if the earth had swallowed them. I 
shall have occasion to refer to this same 
interesting three caribou again. 

We rejoined the other members of 


our party and continued to camp, find- 
ing same in process of construction by 
Loui and the cook. This being a tree- 
less country, the only shrubbery to be 
found are isolated patches of dwarf 
willows growing along ravines and wa- 
ter courses, In one such spot our camp 
was made. We remained here, which 
I named Caribou Camp, for five days, 
but fortunately the weather was fine 
thruout most of our stay in this cheer- 
less spot. As we had seen nine cari- 
Lou while coming in that day, altho 
most of them were very poor specimens 
ond all in the velvet, we felt as if to- 
morrow would bring some encourage- 
ment. 

Next day, the 20th, was cloudy and 
rainy during the forenoon. Boyden and 
I rode on horseback all day over those 
hills, valleys and plains, and saw only 
three caribou all day, notwithstanding 
we could use glasses to great advan- 
tage. We saw very little caribou sign. 
The first and only one we saw during 
the forenoon was passed up as being 
too insignificant for our use. During 
the afternoon, upon turning the crest 
of a high ridge, I saw, off to our right, 
looking at us, a caribou cow and calf, 
which, after some hesitation, I thought 
might fit into a group, and as I was 
becoming quite disappointed by this 
time at the scarcity of material, thought 
I had better take them. I got off the 
horse, knelt and waited a moment for 
the cow, now running, to stop, as they 
always do, and look back. Just as she 
stopped about 400 yards away, and 
turned, I fired, using a .280 Ross. At 
first I thought I had missed, as she 
started again immediately, but in a mo- 
ment she began to stagger, then fell and 
expired almost at once. I did not have 
the heart to shoot the calf, so, know- 
ing that my companion was agreeable 
to shooting anyway, I asked him if he 
would get the calf for us. This he did 
in due time. 

We took the calf to camp with us 
ond found that our taxidermist had 
been out gunning in the forenoon and 
had gotten a small caribou bull “in the 
velvet.” We now had three caribou, all 
in the velvet, and all very ordinary 
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“I GOT THAT EWE AND LAMB.” 


specimens, except that the pelage of 
the cow and calf seemed very silky and 
of fine texture. Our director and his 
son returned late that night and re- 
ported no caribou, but that they had 
seen a few sheep and had gotten one 
nice medium-sized ram, which was 
brought into camp two days later and 
which proved to be a rather nice tho 
very large specimen, and that will fit 
admirably into a group. 

The next day three of us went to- 
gether on horseback to look for more 
caribou. our chief packer, our director’s 
son and myself. We rode all day, used 
our glasses freely, but saw no caribou 
except the same three we had so un- 





successfully tried to stalk the second 
day preceding and which, with similar 
failure, we again tried .to stalk today. 
We returned to camp late that after- 
roon with no other report to make, It 
was my opinion that we were hunting 
caribou in a country, especially at that 
time, as a little boy once said while 
knocking the ball on one of our city 
playgrounds here, “where they ain’t.” 
The taxidermist and leader of our ex- 
pedition had remained in camp working 
upon the three specimens obtained the 
previous day. 

Next day, Friday, our entire party 
excepting the cook, taking saddle horses 
and some pack animals, started out for 





a certain locality about ten miles to 
the northeast on Ophir Creek, where it 
was hoped we might find some sheep 
and in the same country where one ram 
liad been gotten as previously men- 
tioned. On our way over we saw one 
cow caribou and a calf, which we tried 
twice to stalk, but were unsuccessful in 
getting within reasonable shooting dis- 
tance. We arrived in the vicinity of 
some likely sheep localities about noon, 
had light lunch and then started out on 
foot to look for sheep. Presently one 
of our party located a small band lying 
on a point about half a mile away. A 
stalk was mapped out, the result o! 
which was our head packed slipped 
over the crest of the ridge and “got 
that ewe and lamb,” which were gral- 
loched and brought down to the foot 
of the mountain, later put on pack 
horses and taken back to main camp, 
where said packer and I arrived about 
1 a.m. The other members of our 
party went across on to another moun- 
tain for the ram which had been killed 
two days previously and arrived in 
camp with it about 9 a. m. the next 
morning. Upon arriving in camp late 
that night we, with some difficulty 
aroused the cook, who appeared very 
much peeved at being disturbed at that 
untimely hour. After supper I suggested 
that I would be pleased not to be dis- 
turbed the next morning unless I was 
needed for something. The cook im- 
mediately informed me that I “would 
have to get up” as he was “going to 
bake.” 
(To be concluded in next number). 
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A Hunting Trip to Circle Bar 


A jolly party of San Diego, Calif., sportsmen invade the precincts of a Lower 
California ranch hunting for horned and feathered game. 


Hunting trips are milestones in of- 
fice lives, especially if the trail leads 
below the line in Baja California, 
where game is plentiful in the land of 
the dons. On the last day of 1919 our 
outfit trekked away for a little outing 
that led us to Tecate, in San Diego 
county, where we crossed the line into 
Mexico. Headed by Roscoe Hazard, 
the personnel included Bob  Blankin- 
ship, Ray Morris, Eddie Davies, Tom 
Drummond, Nat Rogan, Roy Benton, 
Charley Williams, Don Dunann, “Dol- 
lar Bill” Evans, Paul Evans and Roy 
Dickinson. A Buick six, an Overland 
model 4. an Overland roadster and an 
Oldsmobile light truck packed the hunt- 
ers und their camp gear, 

Leaving Tecate the buses rolled 
south, jogging along steadily, but not 
very fast, for the trail was an ordinary 
country road. But exploded gasoline 
will not be denied, and after quite a 
spell the cars passed an old adobe, a 
little way from Fostino, which is 85 
miles from San Diego. This Fostino 


is one fine little lake that harbored big 
flocks of webfeet, headed by several 


‘Billy Bowlegs’’ 


scores of white swan. Hundreds of 
“cans,” widgeon, mallards and other 
quacks were there, and several bands 
of valley quail were flushed near the 
lake. But we heeded them not, for 35 
miles ahead was our haven, and Old 
Sol was doing the chores and getting 
ready to retire. So we pegged along. 

Several miles from Fostino we met 
Will Denton, a famous hunter in Baja 
California. Will was returning from a 
big game trip, and his gig, drawn by 
cuatro caballos, was packing several 
fresh. killed deer. And Willyum slid a 
saddle of venison into our commissary 
that looked fine and later on tasted 
better. After a short palaver, that in- 
cluded “Here’s how,” we. separated. 
About 6:30 that evening we rounded a 
curve in the road and headed for a big 
gate. As. we drew near, the barrier 
swung open and a cheery greeting was 
flung at us in good old U. S. A. talk: 
“Light, boys, and come in!” You bet 
we lit, and soon were shaking hands 


with Wesley McKinnon, who bade us 
welcome. And there we were, 12U 
miles from San Diego, at Circle Bar 
rancho, one of the most famvus hold- 
ings on the peninsula. The runche cook 
(a Chink) was vacating in ensenada, 
so Bill Evans was herded into the 
kitchen, where he chefed a swell meal 
—venison steaks with bacon, eggs over 
easy, fried spuds, canned corn, bread 
and butter, coffee, sweet pickles, canned 
peaches, fresh apples and cigarettes. 
Some chow, and we were awful hungry. 

The old Circle Bar ranche has had 2 
checkered career. More than thirty 
years ago an American company ac- 
quired a concession and title from the 
late President Porfirio Diaz for 15,000,- 
000 acres of land in Baja California. 
Several years later the Americanos sold 
their holdings to an English syndicate. 
At that time this ranche and its range 
extended 100 miles in length and was 
40 miles wide. During the English own- 
ership a man named Ole Hanson (for 
whom Laguna Hanson is named) ran 
5,000 head of cattle on Circle Bar. Han- 
son was a big, two-fisted hombre an¢ 











about as scary as the champion bull- 
dogger of Frontier Days at Cheyenne, 
but his courage couldn’t save his life. 
One moonlight night he was jumped at 
El Rayo, one of his mountain cattle 
camps, and after the dove of peace flut- 
terede into the game it was found that 
Hanson had been handed first-class 
transportation over the one-way trail. 
Soon after that nobility bought chips 
and sat in. Enter Lord Alsop, who 
proved as easy to pluck as gents of 
that kidney were in the old days on 
the Northern ranges. No, they didn’t 
sell him a prairie dog town for a mink 
ranch, neither did they pull any Billy- 
the-Kid stuff—they simply frisked 
m’lud to the queen’s taste, just like un- 
scrupulous buzzards used to did along 
the one-time Texas trail, when the old 
West was alive with cattle and ro- 
mance and Andy Adams rode range. 
Mister Alsop started in with about 
8,000 head and he finished with a won- 
derful wad of experience. His cattle 
became as wild as deer, and after con- 
siderable ennuied time-killing (flavored 
by all going out and nothing but hind- 
sight coming in) m’lud was as wild as 
his steers—to beat it. And he did, a 
sadder, budweiser noble. Anyhow, he 
is said to have washed away his trou- 
bles in foaming beaker of the crew that 
was born in old Saint Looey, charged 
up his venture to bonehead manage- 
ment and blew, with his dome held high 
and humming “God Save the Queen.” 


About that time a little Americano, 
who had passed his urchin days in 
Brooklyn, butted in. And Arnie Bab- 
cock made good at Circle Bar. He was 
a canny lightweight, keen as a whip, 
friendly and wholesome, but mal hom- 
bre when raw stuff started. Back of 
his belt buckle Arnie Babcock packed 
plenty of the stuff that wins. After 
about seven years of success at Circle 
sar young Babcock sold out to Robert 
Benton, one of the Southwest’s most 
famous cattlemen. During Benton’s re- 
gime the ranche was jumped by the in- 
surrectos, mostly I. W. W.’s from north 
of the line, and for a few weeks raw 
stuff rode in the saddle. Cap Rys 
Price, Mosby Laflin and their outfit 
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held high carnival at Ojas Negros 
(Black Eyes), where the ranche build- 
ings are located, taking nearly all of 
the saddle stock and living on the 
choicest beef the ranche afforded. But 
their reign was brief. Came a day when 
that aggregation swarmed over the line, 

















WESLEY MACKINNON. 
Major Domo of the Circle Bar Rancho. 


with Governor Celso Vega and 700 Mex 
troops hot on their trail. Recently Ben- 
ton sold out his holdings and now Circle 
Bar is in the hands of another outfit, 
with Lee Little as manager and Dick 
Ayers, foreman. 

The second day our squad divided. 
Part of the bunch trekked away to E! 
Rayo (the Lightning) to see what they 
eould nab, and the residue piled into 
Bill Evans’ go-cart and we rolled along 
toward Dobe Lake, a limpid, pellucid, 
duck-spangled sheet of awa,” on Circle 
Bar. And that day Bill (who is big 
chief at the Tijuana customs house) 
showed me how easy it is to follow a 
trail. He had been to the lake on his first 
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trip about a month before and ‘lowed 
he could find it again. He did, I don’t 
think! We followed an automobile 
track for two hours, stuck to those dim 
streaks persistently (like a “touch” 
hound soliciting kale), weaving in and 
out among the sage, anon stopping to 
kill a hawk and more time, wondering 
where in blazes we were, and by and 
by we found ourselves in a fine mess of 
barrancas and arroyos, exaggerated 
chuck-holes and bum scenery. Bill 
swore softly, alibied volubly and backed 
out of the trenches. Then we drifted 
back to Dobe slough, where we left 
Charley Williams and Paul Evans hours 
before. And there we sighted Manuel 
across the slough, about a mile away. 
Bill signaled, Manuel sabied, rode his 
horse across the slough and joined us. 
Said Bill: 

“Manuel, where the hell is Dobe 
Lake?” 

“No sabe trail to Dobe? Me, I show 
you.” 

In about nine minutes Manuel led us 
to a wagon road that was as plain to 
me as Bill’s ability to get lost. Twenty 
minutes later we were busy harvesting 
big “cans,” widgeon and redheads at 
Dobe. And at sundown we threw our 
ducks into the cart, drove over to Dobe 
slough, picked up Paul and Charley and 
started for Ojas Negros, Our kill for 
the day (four guns) was 58 ducks and 
two dozen quail. About four miles from 
the ranche buildings Bill’s car broke 
down, and there we were afoot in the 
bull pasture, with nothing but stars for 
illumination. We cached our game in 
the bus and hiked for supper. Pretty 
soon the bulls spied us and they let out 
a fine roar, telling us truculently to 
get a horse or get out. We relied on 
Bills Evans, and someone asked: “Wil- 
lie, if the he-cows try to horn in, think 
you can put them off watch?” Bill 
sniffed and said the Circle Bar bulls 
were gentle kine with deep, resonant 
voices and thick heads—about as dan- 
gerous as a coyote. And as he spoke 
a little wolf on a neighboring hill lifted 
its voice and sent a querulous chal- 
lenge, or greeting, but it came too fast 
for Bill to translate. So we clattered 





A GROUP OF SAN DIEGANS IN MEXICO AND SOME OF THE WILD ONES THEY BAGGED. 
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SADDLE STOCK 


along and by and by hit the ranche 
and supper. What a feed we had; Boy, 
you gotta hand it to us native sons of 
48 states—we sabe good chow and we 


get it. After feeding, most of the gang 
sat in for a session of jackpot stuff 


that made Everyman a millionaire and 
Nobody lost a centavo. 

Meanwhile the squad at El Rayo were 
busy. As the cars were rolling into 
close range of the mountain camp, big 
game appeared. Roy Benton was driv- 
ing the little Overland 4, when he sud- 
denly killed the engine, grabbed his 
rifle, jumped out of the car and, run- 
ning hard for 50 or 60 yards, made a 
fine kill, one of the kind nimrods love 
to brag about. Almost without stopping, 
Roy jerked the weapon to his shoulder 
and let fly—once, twice—and another 
fine buck was added to the commissary. 
The deer were about 200 yards away, 
and were just getting into the brush 
when his rifle stopped one. The other 
two made their getaway in safety. Of 
course, the boys had a big feed that 
night, and after supper they smoked, 
played poker, got a little sleep, and 
early in the morning, after a smoking 
hot breakfast had been put away, they 
motored to Laguna Hanson, seven miles 
from El Rayo. This lake is more than 
a mile high, is nearly three miles long 


and of varying width, half a mile at 
its greatest breadth. And ducks! Man, 


the lake was alive with them—great, 
busting big “cans,” widgeon, mallards, 
sprig, redheads and the graceful. swift- 
winged teal, with bluebills. ruddies and 
others of the webfeet. And the boys 
made a fine kill. The legal limit is 50 
per gun in Governor Esteban Cantu’s 
territory, but the Americanos quit sev- 
eral birds less than the limit in our 
own big republic. They hunted two 
days and came back to Ojas Negros 
with 261 ducks, one buck and two swan. 
Now get busy and figure that out— 
seven guns, two days. On this side of 
the line they would be entitled to kill 
350 ducks in the two days, and had they 
been so disposed more than that num- 
ber could have been harvested at La- 
guna Hanson. The swan were bagged 
tor the museum in San Diego. I men- 
tion all these details because, when the 
actual kill is printed, there’s always 
some holier-than-thou chair-warmer who 
bleats like a sick calf, and the burden 
of his bleat is a tirade against Amer- 
ican game hogs. We are a nation of 


killers, all right—no one disputes that, 
not even our late enemies 


across the 


AT CIRCLE BAR. 


brine—also we are a nation of decent 
sportsmen, with our eyes wide open to 
the value of wild game and with our 
minds tuned to conservation. 

Don Dunann was easily the star gun- 
pointer at Leguna Hanson, making sen- 
sational kills, just like he used to smash 
clays when doubles were flung from the 


trap. Don is a fine wingshot. And 
there were others in that squad. Nat 
Rogan and Roscoe Hazard featured 


with their scatter-gats, while Roy Ben- 
ton is always a safe bet with shooting 
irons. Oh, yes, the others made good 
and dropped their share, yet none of 
them tried for a record. Mostly their 
efforts were directed from a sporting 
viewpoint and they gave the birds an 
even break, taking the hard chances 
and otherwise playing the game gen- 
tleman fashion. 

When the boys got back from El Rayo 
we had a big reunion that night, a big 
feed and a whale of a good time after 
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supper. In the ranche office a big fire 
blazed and roared in the cannon stove, 
and in the superintendent’s bungalow 
another fire leaped, bucked and sun- 
fished in the big fireplace, and gath- 
ered around those conflagrations two 
happy bands of gringos made merry till 
the wee small hours. 

Next day valley quail had their in- 
ning. The Circle Bar has many cattle, 
and in the winter many ducks, and all 
the time many quail, And again Don 
Dunann shone like a kohinoor. The old 
boy sure sabes wingshooting. Bill 
Evans and Roscoe Hazard ran him a 
close second, with the others. nicely 
bunched and all of them getting fine 
shooting. Following the quail shoot, 
which netted about a dozen birds to 
the gun, we ran. into rainy weather. 
Gee, how it rained, and it kept on rain- 
ing, and when we pulled out for Ess 
Dee the clouds were weeping in fine 
style. 

The drive home showed me that while 
Ray Morris may not be a star gun- 
pointer, he sure sabes neck-reining a 
well-fed auto. During the war Ray- 
mund Morris was one of Uncle Sam's 
star birdmen, an ace instructor, with 
real know-how. A _ great, gray mist 
wrapped itself around us and it rained 
steadily, softly, filling the trail with 
plenty of slop and slip, but we skidded 
thru without chains or mishap. 

Our trip to Circle Bar was a joy time 
for the entire outfit. Little and Ayres 
were not at the ranche during our visit, 
so the duty of host fell to Wesley Mac- 
Kinnon. This fine little American, who 
wore the O. D. in France, gave us the 
keys to old Circle Bar and told us to 
go to it. With Lee Little, Bob Ayres 
and Wes MacKinnon at Circle Bar, a 
good time is a cinch—let that go 
straight. And a good time we had that 
netted us plenty of game, a fine outing 
and an invitation to “Come again, boys; 
Circle Bar will bid you welcome.” And 
next fall we’re going again. Ay-a-ah, 
cinch! 
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Hunter's Moon! 


‘Neath® giant oak and forest's mighty clan 
When Indian summer's purpling haze defies 


A mirrored lake set far from Here and Now 
Where Season chants its hymnal repertoire 
From Nature's choir loft to the great Red G 


A lone sequestered valley, splashed with color 


And riot run from artist Autumn's brush. 
Hunter's Moon! 


Peace o'er the pallid fields, toll of plantation 
Firelit hearths and scent o° the skillets there 
Dusky gleaners yodel homin’ down the lanes 


Hunter! 
Of swift recurring voyage to Journey's End 


To vanish ghosilike with the falling night! 


To reverie, and loved ones wailing there! 


Hunter's Moon! 


T. N. Buck 





IN THE SOUTHLAND'S OPEN SEASON 
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When muscadines have wined the fallen leaves 


The silvered scroll that Jack the frost sprite weaves— 


No fairy fingered lute were sweeter toned, I vow. 


A cabined hill, o'er dale of bounteous sheaves 
That interlace with woodland’s flaunted tapestry 


A southland Angelus that signals “All is well!" 
Hear the wild geese clangor from the height! 


Or unseen, whispering wings that haunt the dawn 
Bob White! Bob White! lustily across the frosty air— 


Wistful the plaintive note at sundown's call— 
Shed thy light upon the hunter's homeward trail 


ods, 
lush, 


bell— 
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Ruminations of a Woods Loafer 











Every camp-fire has an individual- 
ity of its own. A camp-fire is more 
than a convenience for baffling back 
the cold or cooking—it is a companion 
and a friend. 

My camp-fires fall naturally into 


four classes, each fitting into its time and its place. 


The camp-fire of my childhood and the one of fond- 
est memory, was lighted in early spring in the sugar 
“bush” back home. It was a day of delight when 
father came in from the “bush” and announced that 
the kettles were ready for “sugaring off.” It was the 
final act in sugar-making and the day so anxiously 
awaited, for on that day we were given a picnic in 
the woods. 

The road oxen were spanned to the clumsy old sled, 
mother tucked us in cozy and warm, and away we went 
over the rough woods road, bumping over “thank-you- 
ma’ams,” splashing thru spring freshets, climbing steep 
wooded slopes, making the air ring with shouts and 
laughter, for at the end of 
the journey lay our Mecca, 
at the end was Tom, our 
chum and playmate, tend- 
ing the great battery of 
kettles in which boiled and 
bubbled the thick syrup 
fast being transformed in- 
to golden sugar. 

As night drew sable cur- 
tains across the world we 
entered the “bush” and 
Saw, gleaming in the dis- 
tance, the fires, lighting 
up the dark, old maple 
woods until it shone like 
some fairy’s palace. After a visit to the kettles came 
the lighting of the camp-fire. Tom, in expectation of 
our visit, had collected beneath a giant oak a great col- 
lection of dried limbs, into which father thrust a burn- 
ing brand, while we children stood round and watched 
with eager eyes the first flicker of flame as it caught 
the smaller twigs, climbed higher and higher, licking 
with fierce red tongues the summit of the heap until 
the old forest gleamed and shadows danced. 

Gradually the flames died away, the shadows crept 
back once more and the forest aisles sank once more 
into gloom. Mother cooked the midnight supper on 
the glowing coals, while we sat on seats of softest 
moss, birch bark plates on our knees, and ate the wealth 
of good things she had brought. Not a sound broke 
the stillness save the chatter of childhood, the laughter 
of the brook as it danced over its white pebbles, or 
the hoot of some lovelorn owl off in the deep woods. 

Childhood is gone, the sugar “bush” is gone, gone 
are the camp-fires that we lighted there. 

Then came the camp-fire of our college days, the 
drift fire on the lake shore, where we worshiped at 
the shrine of Goddess Youth, worshiped with music and 
laughter. It is the month of the harvest moon, and She 
is there. The pale orb sheds her beams over the calm 
waters, the grim old mountains behind stand dark and 
somber in their majesty, the great heap of sun-dried 
logs blaze and crackle. You sit by her side and in the 
hot heart of the glowing pile paint Fancy pictures, build 
castles in Spain, where always She reigns the queen 
supreme. 

Then come maturer years and hunting days, and 
the fire of lodgepole before the “lean-to” in the hunt- 
ing camp. Such a fire is conducive to calm reflection 
and retrospection; around it lie the drowsy dogs, and 
before it, one’s pipe going well, the day’s task complete, 
one recounts exploits of the hunt. I think that fire 
killed lodgepole makes the finest hunting fire, the 
aroma is so in keeping with the spirit of the woods, 
the snow and the distant hills. I love the hunting fire, 
for round it have been cemented friendships that have 
endured the chilling blasts of civilized life. There is 
something, too, exhilarating about being the first in from 
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the hunt, to seize an ax, attack a ta- 
pering spire, feel it tremble beneath the 
stroke, sway and bend, then crash to 
earth, scattering the snow in all di- 
rections; to log off sections and roll 
them together, rake up the embers and 
watch the cheerful blaze shoot forth, Then peel the 
spuds, set on the coffee pot, light one’s pipe and sit 
back waiting for the other fellows to come in. Then, 
when all are assembled, to sit cross-legged before the 
fire and dish up the evening meal, fill the steaming 
cups and fill up with that appetite that comes only to 
children and hunters, 

Of them all, tho, I love best the friendship fire of 
gray sage. It is essentially the camp-fire of the lone 
fisherman on the trout stream of the West. This fire 
may be utilized to fry bacon and boil coffee, but as 
such is purely secondary to its main purpose, that of 
companionship. Trout fishing is (or ought to be) a 
solitary sport. It does not lend itself kindly to crowds. 
Nothing pleases me better 
under ordinary conditions 
than to sit about the camp- 
fire with boon companions, 
but when it comes to trout 
fishing I want to sneak off 
alone. Then, when the 
shadows are shortest and 
the trout laziest, I like to 
pause beside the stream 
and build me a companion- 
ship fire of gray sage and 
spend :an hour simply do- 
ing nothing as hard as 
ever I can. 

There is something sort 
human about a sage fire, something intimate that other 
fires do not possess. It tells you stories of the level 
mesa stretching away and away to the very horizon 
line; stories, too, mayhap, of the old buffalo days and 
the red warrior; it speaks of the passing of the old 
West, the crowding back of the desert line by the hos- 
tile plowshare; it tells of years ago when the streams 
ran unfettered to the sea, where now lie great reser- 
voirs of storage water in which the trout, grown fat 
and lazy with much feeding, are no longer the wiry 
fighting devils of the swift, cold water. 

There is an art in lighting a sage fire which ob- 
tains in no other species. It is kindled best beside 
some shady clump of willows right down near the wa- 
ter. Divesting yourself of creel and rod, you proceed 
to the mesa and gather an armload of dry fallen sage, 
convey it to the place chosen and roll together two 
stones into a V shape. Tear strips of the tinder-dry 
bark from the stems and rub them between your hands 
until they are powder, place this in the apex of the V 
and pile on your heavier material. Touch a match and 
watch the flame shoot up with almost the suddenness 
of gunpowder. Now pile on the larger pieces and watch 
the orange and green flames creep thru the fuel. Some- 
where in the mysterious alembic of Nature the sage 
has distilled lime and soda and potash which produce 
the most beautiful multi-colored flame imaginable—col- 
cred wondrous robes unrivaled by the greatest painter 
that ever placed brush to canvas. 

While one sits half drowsing in the summer sun, 
musing on the world about him, half listening to the 
Growsy hum of bees, the robin chirp, the whistle of the 
redwing in the marsh, perchance watching the sage 
grouse lead her brood down to drink, or the sly coyote 
trot athwart the hill, the flames die down, the coals 
glow red and gold for a time, then gradually cover 
with gray ash. As the nooning hour is over the fish- 
erman arises, dons his creel, picks up his rod, scatters 
the embers and dashes water over them—for the pru- 
dent man takes all precautions against the spread of 
fire—then seeks again the stream as the afternoon 
breeze plays upon the water. I love the sage brush 
companionship fire, 
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The Rifle Telescope 


A comprehensive treatise on a shooting accessory that should come into more popular 


favor, by the author of ‘““The Modern Rifle.” 


A telescope is an optical instrument 
made to apparently enlarge the image 
of a distant object. It consists of a 
metal tube (the inside wall of which is 
dead black) holding in a forward end 
an object lens, in the aft and near the 
eye an eye-piece, consisting of one or 
two lenses, and in terrestrial telescopes, 
of which type are rifle telescopes, be- 
tween the object lens and the eye-piece 
an erecting system consisting of one or 
two lenses, and a diaphragm or screen. 

The tyro, not understanding the prin- 
ciple of the telescope, of course cannot 
understand the relation of the eye to it. 
seing accustomed to placing the eye 
near the peep sight and equally near to 
a field-glass, he invariably places his 
eye as near as possible to the eye-piece 
of the telescope, and is much disap- 
pointed by seeing the field cut down 
and more or less hazy, so different from 
his experience with the ordinary field- 
glass. In this he was wrong, of course. 
He should see the largest field possible, 
and this he knew; but the principle of 
the field-giass is different from that of 
the telescope, and _ to the largest 
field possible his eye should be drawn 
back an inch or more from the glass, 
or far enough until the whole field is 
clear. An understanding, then, of the 
principles of the telescope is absolutely 
essential that one may get the highest 
degree of efficiency out of it. 
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The object lens “L,” Figure 1, gathers 
the rays of light from an object and 
brings them to a focus at “F,” forming 
an inverted image having great lumin- 
osity. The erecting system or “EE” in- 
verts the image at “F,” forming another 
at O’’. In the second telescopic field 
O’’N the eye system “ITI” magnifies the 
image at O’’, making it appear as 
O’'’N. That is the whole secret of the 
telescope. 

Not only does the object lens collect 
rays of light from every object within 
the field of view, but the light rays 
from every object in the field strike 
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when the circle of rays is the smallest 
is called the focal length of the lens. 
$y this method one may determine the 
focal length of any lens. He may ac- 
complish the same purpose at night by 
collecting in like manner the rays from 
a point of strong light twenty or more 
feet away. To do this, one has only to 
place a paper screen with a quarter- 
inch hole therein before an ordinary 
incandescent light. 

The power of the telescope equals 
the focal length of the object lens 
divided by the focal length of the eye- 
piece. For illustration, if the focal 
length of the object lens is 15” and 
that of the eye-piece is 3”, then the 
power equals 15 divided by 3, which is 
5. Later I shall give a modification of 
this rule. 

The inside wall is dead blackened to 
absorb any oblique rays and, therefore, 
prevent cross reflection. It is for this 
reason that with a telescope one may 
look directly toward a light, except the 
sun (which, by the way, one should 
never attempt unless the eye is properly 
protected) and see clearly and distinct- 
ly. With a telescope, then, the rifleman 
may aim directly toward a light with 
the exception just mentioned (a feat 
impossible with the unaided eye), and 


different kinds of glass, by using lenses 
of different shapes, by their relative 
positions, by the diaphragm, by the eye- 
piece, or by all methods combined. 
The advantages of the rifle telescope 
are manyfold. First: One may see an 
object much more clearly even in poor 
light or looking toward the light with 
a low-power glass. In dense, dark 
undergrowth, an object scarcely or 
dimly seen or which cannot be distin- 
guished by the unaided eye-is so clearly 
discernible with the aid of the telescope 
that not only will the outline of the ob- 
ject be clearly seen, the outline of the 
animal distinguished (a hunter will 
never be taken for a deer), but aim may 
also be quickly taken. The scope pene- 
trates well and thereby brings out the 
depth of view by virtue of the lens 
collecting so much light from the deeper 
parts of the field or view and transmit- 
ting that great amount of light to the 
eye. The amount of light collected 
from an object by the telescope, as com- 
pared with that collected by the eye 
alone, is as the square of the diameter 
of the object lens is to the square of 
the diameter of the pupil of the eye, 
less about 10% (the amount depending 
upon the power and structure of the 
*scope) which is absorbed by the lenses; 
that is, if the object lens is 1” in di- 
ameter and the diameter of the pupil! 
is 4%”, the amount of light collected by 























shoot as well as if he were aiming from 
the light. 

The sight “S” is placed inverted at 
“KF” in the focus point of the object 
lens; the diaphragm or screen is used 
to cut off any undesirable rays, to 
screen the image down, to make it 
sharp. Usually the diaphragm is placed 
near the erecting system between that 
system and the eye-piece. The diameter 
of the aperture in the diaphragm de- 
pends upon the ray travel through the 
lens. 

Of the prismatic colors the violet rays 
are reflected the most and the red rays 


the object lens is 64 times the amount 
collected by the eye. The 1” telescope, 
then, collects and transmits to the eye 
64 less 10%, or about 58 times the 
amount collected by the unaided eye, 
and this from every point within the 
field of view. 

The protective coloring of animals, 
nature’s camouflage, does not give them 
as effective protection when seen thru 
the telescope, for any contrasting color, 
however slight, between different parts 
of the animal or between the animal 
and its surroundings is magnified and 
brought out sharply. 
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the entire surface of the object lens, 
or to state it differently, every point in 
the surface of the lens receives light 
rays from every point in the field, be- 
cause light from every point in the field 
emanates in all directions. 

Every one of us has played with the 
burning glass (a convex lens) and has 
focused the sun’s rays on paper and 
noticed that the diameter of the pencil 
of rays was greater or less a¢ we drew 
the lens nearer or farther away from 
the paper. At a certain distance from 
the paper the circle of rays was the 
smallest, and consequently the hottest. 
The distance from the paper to the lens 
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FIGURE* 


the least, consequently all rays are not 
brought to the same focus by a simple 
convex lens. The violet rays are 
brought to a focus nearest the lens, the 
red rays to a focus farthest from the 
lens, and the foci of the other rays lie 
between these two extremes. This fea- 
ture is displayed by telescopes and 
field-glasses of inexpensive design as 
follows: When the glass is focused in 
one position the objects seen within the 
feld are fringed with red; if focused in 
another position the objects are fringed 
with violet. This phenomenon is termed 
chromatic aberration and is corrected 
by constructing the object lens of two 
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For those whose eyes are failing the 
*scope brings back the great pleasure of 
shooting. The cross-hairs or pin being 
in sharp contrast to the large amount 
of undiffused light collected by the ob- 
ject lens, looms up always so conspicu- 
ously that they are in striking contrast 
with any object upon which they are 
brought to bear. There is never the 
annoying element of a dark sight being 
placed upon a dark object or a white 
sight upon a white object. The con- 


trast between the cross-hairs or pin and 

the object aimed at always exists. 
Second—One may aim more accurate- 

ly with a ’scope than he can with the 
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unaided eye, The normal eye is incapa- 
ble of seeing objects whose visual an- 
gle is less than one minute of are, 
which at 100 yards is 1.047”, at 200 
yards, two times 1.047”, etc. With the 
telescope this minimum limit of 1 min- 
ute is reduced in exact proportion to 
the power of the ’scope; and for illus- 
tration, if the power of the ’scope is 5, 
the minimum limit of the visual angle 
is 1-5 of 1”, or 1-5 of 1.047”, or 0.21” 
at 100 yards, 0.42” at 200 yards, ete. 
Or putting it differently, a telescope 
brings the object apparently nearer to 
the observer, the apparent distance of 
the object equalling the actual distance 
of the object divided by the power of 
the ’scope, The 8-in. bullseye or a deer 
at 800 yards is as clearly seen at that 
listance, using a 5-power telescope, as 
at one-fifth of 300 yards, or 60 yards, 
using the common iron sights of what- 
ever design. 

Some shooters claim that when they 
are on the bull they freeze there. Let 
it be stated that their freezing would be 
a hilarious thawing it viewed thru the 
telescope, for a glass magnifies the er- 
ror of holding just as it magnifies the 
object, and the frigid hold becomes a 
torrid wobble. Shooters using a tele- 
scope the first time observe this and 
conclude that “if this is the way I hold, 
I cannot hit anything,” and at once dis- 
ecard the sight as being worthless. The 
mere fact that one is able to see with 
the aid of the telescope his errors in 
holding, which with the unaided eye 
seemed perfect, is conducive to better 
holding. One does not hold better than 
one can see, and seeing better one may, 
with practice, hold better. 

Third—Greater rapidity in aiming 
with a possible exception or two may 
be acquired with the telescope. In 
aerial shooting (close objects) I doubt 
if the dexterity acquired with a large 
peep sight can ever be equaled with the 
telescope, but if one attempts to shoot 
ducks or blue rocks with a rifle, and 
this is now done by many of our real 
sports, the telescope is a most decided 
help; and on running game or standing 
objects, aim (if accurate aim is meant 
exclusively) is far more rapidly accom- 
plished. 

I stated in the beginning of this ar- 
ticle that the shooter, in order to secure 
the greatest efficiency of the telescope, 
should see the largest field possible. 
To make this point clear, in Fig. 1, “O” 
is any point in the margin of the field. 
Every point on the surface of the lens 
receives light from “O.” For illustra- 
tion, taking the rays received at two 
diametrically opposite points, “R” and 
“R’” and tracing them thru the lens 
system and beyond, we find that the 
rays from R emanate from the eye-piece 
along the line B’A and the rays R’ 
along A’B. Tracing two similar rays 
from the object Z, also in the margin 
opposite, we find the rays R’ emanate 
along the line BA and the ray R along 
A’B’. Then, if the eye is placed any- 
where within the quadrilateral A’ B’ AB 
(this a cross section of a solid of revo- 
lution), the whole field will be visible 
because both the points O and Z are in 
the margin, and if the eye is beyond A 
or nearer than A’, it is evident that the 
vhole field cannot be seen. 

The space A’ B’ AB is termed the eye- 
relief. Its length from A’ to A should 
be 2 inches, or more than its width; 
B’B one-quarter of an inch or more. 
Knowing how, then, to place the eye in 
position with the telescope, one may 
take aim very quickly and accurately, 
owing to the broad limitations of the 
position of the eye and at the same 
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time avoid any discomfitures from the 
recoil of the rifle. 

If the transversal limitation B’B of 
the relief is 1% inch or more, how can 
it be that the eye may be out of the 
axis so far in any direction and still 
be in perfect alignment with the sight 
“S” and the object? Or why is it that 
the eye may be off the axis of the tele- 
scope, which is supposed to be parallel 
to the axis of the bore, an eighth of an 
inch or more and still be in correct re- 
lation to the sight? And such is the 
simplicity of the ’scope over all other 
sights that only one sight “S” is placed 
between the eye and the target. With 
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the peep sight the eye naturally finds 
the center of the peep, but in the tele- 
scope the sight “S” only need be seen 
and the eye does not necessarily need 
find the center of the eye-piece, which 
it seldom, if ever, does. Let us see. 
Assume “O” to be the center of the 
field. The rays received from a point 
are practically parallel when that point 
is distant twenty times or more the 
power of the ’scope, expressed in feet. 
Tracing the rays from “O” received at 
R’ and R” thru the lens system they 
form a solid approximately identical 
with that of A’ BAB, some in a pencil 
with B’A and A’B as their limit and 








SOME RIFLE TELESCOPES. 


D—Springfield rifle, Lyman rear sigh on bolt, Goerz 4% X telescope mounted on receiver head and 
bridge. E—Winchester telescope mounted on single-shot target rifle; dove-tail mountings; easily de- 
tached; elevation and windage adjusted by knurled micrometer screws in rear mount; it is focused 
by the front cap. F—A prism ’scope mounted on Springfield rifle; note the short base mounting; a 


difficult scope to adjust. S—Goerz telescope mounted on Savage rifle; easily detached. 
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some in a pencil: with A’A and their 
axis. Since every ray from “O” (now 
in the center of the field) and those 
from the point of “S” or from the 
intersection of hairs which are also 
in the focus “F,” pass thruout space 
A’ B’ AB, wherever the eye may be 
in A’B’ AB, it evidently receives rays 
from both the object “O” and the 
sight “S”; also when the eye is in the 
position just named it is in perfect 
alignment with the sight and object. 
sut would the eye be in alignment if 
the object “O” is at the margin? Yes, 
if the sight “S” is elevated (really de- 
pressed, for it is inverted), until its 
point “F” lies in “O.” It is upon this 
principle that the sight or cross hairs 
are movable to correct for distance or 
for imperfect adjustment of the tele- 
scope to the gun. 


The telescope should be so mounted 
that the eye may come to a position 
anywhere within the limits A’ B’ AB 
without effort. The position of the tele- 
scope should be thus determined before 
the mounts are adjusted to the gun. 
The following device is used successful- 
ly by many riflemen (I believe it was 
an innovation of Dr. John A. Donovan 
of Butte, Mont.) who have used the 
telescope on rifles handling the super- 
high-velocity cartridges: Slip a piece 
of light rubber tubing over the eye end 
of the ’scope and let it extend back- 
ward to or a little beyond A’. This 
serves a threefold purpose—it protects 
the lens from dirt and rain to some 
extent and the eye from any injury due 
to recoil, and assists the eye to line up 
quickly. Try it. 

Fourth—The use of the telescope cul- 
tivates a steadier hold. The rifleman 
holds no better than he can see. His 
errors in holding, magnified exactly in 
proportion to the power of the ’scope, 
he attempts to minimize, a little diffi- 
cult at first, but gradually and easily 
accomplished with a little practice. 
Having become proficient in the use of 
the telescope he naturally exerts more 
pains in holding when using iron sights. 


Fifth—The use of the telescope de- 
velops a more accurate unaided eye. 
Looking thru a telescope the first time 
the observer is usually considerably dis- 
appointed, and were he then to decide 
upon purchasing an instrument, his de- 
cision would be decidedly in the nega- 
tive. The observer expects to see the 
object magnified at its distance. What 
has actually happened is the visual an- 
gle of the object was multiplied by the 
power of the glass, and, interpreted by 
our daily experience, we associate the 
visual angle now multiplied with the 
corresponding nearer distance. The 
larger the visual angle the larger the 
nearer object. A man 1,000 yards away 
is no smaller than the same man 100 
yards away, yet a 10-power glass ap- 
parently brings the man 1,000 yards up 
to 100 yards by multiplying his visual 
angle by ten. On account of his inexpe- 
rience the novice does not see much 
thru the glass, but the longer and the 
more carefully he looks the more clear- 
ly objects undiscernible at first stand 
out sharply. Practice makes perfect, 
and the keenness and carefulness devel- 
oped by the use of the ’scope is put in 
constant daily practice with the unaid- 
ed eye. 


Sixth—It develops greater confidence 
in the shooter. The psychological ef- 
fect must not be overlooked; for him 
who thinks he can, the work is half 
done. 

Seventh—With the aid of the tele- 
scope the greatest efficiency of the rifle 
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is secured. The precision of the high- 
grade modern rifle is far greater than 
anyone can hold. 

Briefly summarizing the advantages 
of the rifle telescope, first, one may see 
any object far more clearly in poor light 
or looking toward the light. Second, 
aim may be more easily taken. Third, 
it may save the life of a hunter. It 
surely will distinguish him from any 
other animal, Fourth, one may aim 
more accurately with the telescope. 
Fifth, greater rapidity in accurate aim- 
ing is secured. One sight only is placed 
in line with the target and eye. Sixth, 
the telescope cultivates a steadier hold. 
Seventh, its use develops a more accu- 
rate unaided eye. Eighth, its psycho- 
logical effect is in direct proportion to 
its power. Ninth, by its aid the highest 
efficiency of the rifle is obtained. 


DISADVANTAGES. 


Altho the advantages to be derived 
from the use of the telescope are in- 
finitely greater than the disadvantages, 
this article would not be complete if the 
disadvantages were not discussed, for 
then the prospective owner will not be 
disappointed when he suddenly encoun- 
ters any of its drawbacks. Forewarned 
is forearmed. 

First—In hunting large game the tele- 
scope is purely a secondary sight, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is some- 
times recommended as a primary or 
principle sight. The hunter of large 
game should never consider mounting 
a telescope on his rifle to be the only 


sight used, as he will be inevitabiy 
doomed to disappointment, When in 
the immediate vicinity of game the 


hunter is keenly on the “qui vive” to 
get in a fatal shot on a grand old crafty 
buck which may show his magnificent 
form for a brief moment only. If it is 
snowing or misting or if there are drops 
of moisture or snow hanging freely oa 
the branches (and this condition every 
hunter of experience encounters on al- 
most every hunting trip), he must keep 
the lenses dry or the instrument is whol- 
ly useless. To accomplish this purpose, 
each end of the tube is covered with a 
cap. These caps must be withdrawn, of 
course, before aim is taken. There went 
the buck, the telescope was the cause 
of not getting him and—well, you know 
the rest. Let it be understood, then, in 
inclement weather, which is usually the 
best time for hunting large game, as 
mentioned before, the caps may be re- 
moved only for the briefest moment. 
One large drop of rain or snow across 
either lens renders the ’scope useless. 


Second—Hunting small game with a 
telescope is not entirely satisfactory— 
that is, if we consider gophers and the 
like small game—unless the rifle is tar- 
geted point blank the proper range. For 
really small game the telescope should 
be mounted on the top of the rifle. Its 
axis will be approximately about 1% 
inches above the axis of the bore. If 
the rifle is targeted too close the bullet 
in its ascending curve will strike the 
object at that range. Thus sighted, the 
curve will be too great, and the gopher 
or squirrel beyond the _ point-blank 
range will hear the bullet whiz over 
him. A rifle should be so sighted that 
the bullet will strike the target when 
the descending curve of its trajectory 
crosses the line of sight. Except for 
close target work when the target is at 
a constant distance, as it is in the aver- 
age gallery, then and only then should 
the bullet strike the target in its as- 
cending curve. Assuming the axis of 
the ’scope to be approximately 1% 


inches above the axis of the bore, using 





the .22 long-rifle cartridge, velocity 970 
foot-seconds, the line of sight would be 
tangent to the summit of the curve at 
27 yards. Under this condition the rifle 
shooting the .22 long-rifle may be sight- 
ed very advantageously for 50 yards. 

Third—The telescope being mounted 
out prominently from the rifle is very 
susceptible to injury; a fall may slightly 
injure the tube, loosen the mountings 
or break a lens, and either accident will 
render the ’scope useless until repaired. 
The mountings may or may not be tight- 
ened; the other two accidents could 
hardly be repaired around the camp, 
the last most assuredly not. Again, a 
rifle with a telescope mounted thereon 
cannot be carried conveniently in a reg- 
ular saddle scabbard with any degree of 
safety. It is also very susceptible to in- 
jury by being carried in a wagon, so 
in hunting big game, I have my ’scope 
mounted on the left and readily detach- 
able. For near and quick shooting the 
peep answers the purpose, but for long 
range, shooting toward the light or in 
poor light, to bring out the details of 
any faintly seen object, and to locate a 
buck hidden behind or in dense brush, 
I have the telescope. It is well worth 
the money on every trip. Being readily 
detachable, it may be carried in a case 
attached to the belt, and the hunter 
needs no other glass. Better yet, it 
may save one’s life. About five years 
ago, while I was leaning against a tree, 
another hunter took me for a deer, but 
on second thought turned his telescope 
on me—nd I am alive today. 

Fourth—The short distance between 
the mountings of the ’scope necessi- 
tates very fine adjustments for eleva- 
tion and windage. Without an adjust- 
ing screw it is impossible to make the 
adjustments to the required nicety. For 
illustration, an adjustment of 1-25 of 
an inch with a sight radius of 36 inches 
will make a correction of 4 inches at 
100 yards, 8 inches at 200 yards, and 
so on. If the distance between the 
’scope mountings are, say, 6 inches, or 
1-6 of the sight radius just mentioned, 
to make the same correction at 100 
yards an adjustment of 1-6 of 1-25 
of an inch, or 1-150 of an inch is neces- 
sary. I prefer, however, to leave my 
’scope sighted for a point-blank range 
of 200 to 300 yards as the ballistics of 
my cartridge and hunting condition3 
may determine, and then make a suit- 
able allowance for the drop of the bul- 
let beyond the point-blank range within 
certain limits. Of course, if one has the 
time, ft is always preferable to adjust 
the sights for the estimated distance. 
By formula 52, page 135, “Practical Ex- 
terior Ballistics,’ Bevis & Donovan, the 
amount to hold over is easily calculated 
and these amounts should be remem- 
bered. 

In selecting a telescope for hunting 
purposes the following characteristics 
are desired: 

1. Lower power, from 3 to 5, not over. 

2. Largest field possible, 

8. Clear vision, bright images, free 
from distortion and color. 

4. Short tube. A short ’scope is as 
correct as a long one. 

5. Low, broad eye relief. . 

6. Mounts solid, such that the charge 
or recoil of the modern high power 
rifle will not lessen, and preferably one 
that does not need to be adjusted for 
recoil. 

7. Screw adjustment for elevation and 
vision. 

8. Scope free from prominent projec 
tions. 

9. Easily detachable and as easily at- 
tached. 
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Duck and Goose Shooting in lowa 


A dyed-in-the-wool duck hunter recounts some happy hours spent during October on the 
bottom-lands of the central part of the Hawkeye state. 


Ducks! Gee Whillikins! Even the 
mame has a thrill for me, Born and 
raised in a family of hunters, I learned 
early in life to love nature and the won- 
derful outdoors. Not so many years 
ago ducks and geese were plentiful in 
Central Iowa, where we lived, and many 
a happy evening have I spent sitting 
by the fire and watching my grand- 
mother prepare the ducks and geese 
brought in by my grandfather and my 
uncle from the day’s hunt. There were 
no Jakes in our part of the country, 
and those days, when the spring flight 
was on, my grandfather, uncle and a 
Dr. Smith, who were _ inseparable 
friends, would go to the cornfields, 
build blinds and depend entirely on 
flight shooting for the day’s sport, and 
the goodly bags of game brought in on 
many occasions was evidence of the 
fine sport they had in those good old 
days gone by. 

Fresh in my mind is one of the hap- 
piest events of my life—when on my 
fifteenth birthday my grandfather pre- 
sented me with my first shotgun, a 
double-barreled breechloader—a gun to 
be proud of then, as they were by no 
means a common gun. Was I happy? 
Why, a present of any amount today 
could not possibly bring to me the pleas- 
ure that did this new gun. Needless to 
say that we were together a great deal 
after that, and many an evening after 
returning from school have I slipped 
out across the pasture at the back of 
our farm and into the stubble fields be- 
yond for prairie chickens, returning 
later with my game pockets bulging 
with these birds, 

In the past few years there has been 
a very decided change in the game sit- 
uation, and as game became scarce in 
these parts I began to go to the north- 
ern part of the state, camping on some 
good lake, where at least a day or two 
of good shooting could be had if I was 
lucky enough to be on hand when the 
birds started on their southern flight. 

This fall was no exception with me. 
When the evening chill hinted of crisp 
mornings and the frost on the pumpkin 
vines, and when the autumn skies and 
the falling bright-colored tokens sug- 
gested the coming ducking season, I 
heard the old call and I had the fever 
bad. Anticipating the possibility of 
some good fall shooting, I had already 
sent word to Harry, who furnishes the 
eats and sleeps for hunters at the lake 
on one of my old hunting grounds, 
that I would be on hand about the 15th 
of October and to be sure and reserve 
a place for me, and I felt that every- 
thing was in ship-shape for a big time 
with the ducks, In the meantime the 
fall rains had filled the ponds and 
sloughs with water, making ideal con- 
ditions for some good shooting right 
here at home, so I decided to look over 
some of my old shooting grounds on 
the Northfolk bottoms, in Grundy coun- 
ty; besides, I needed the walking and 
outdoor exercise to harden and put me 
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in fit shape to stand some good hard 
work that I knew would come later on 
at the lakes. 

Several mornings Tin Lizzy and I 
were making the eighteen-mile drive be- 
tween Waterloo and the shooting 
grounds in question some time before 
sun-up. I got a little good shooting 
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A NICE BAG OF GEESE. 


each morning, netting me from four to 
twelve ducks each morning on these 
initial trips, which was more than grat- 
ifying to me. I was taking my fall 
shoot right at home. No need to keep 
my appointment with Harry at the lake 
in Northern Iowa. 2 
Finally, on the morning of October 
21st, I approached a favorite sleugh, 
which wound its way down thru a long 
stretch of pasture, which I did with 
caution, not having fired a shot, altho 
T had had a splendid shot at a pair of 
mallards only a few minutes earlier. I 
could see, by standing on my tip-toes, a 
faint outline of something white. I got 
down and began to crawl. My mind 
was working fast and I was racking 
my brain trying to guess what this 
white thing before me could be, There 
was something different about this 
flash of white which I had got only a 
glimpse of. Could it, by chance, be a 
couple of swans that had strayed from 
their usual line of flight? Or what if 
it were a cow and I had got only a 
glimpse of a white spot on the animal 


as I leoked thru the thin hide behind 
which I was trying to crawl? At any 
rate I was soon to know. I was out of 
breath and sweating to beat the band. 
As I lifted my head for a final look 
after crawling within seventy-five yards 
of my game (a distance which I after- 
wards measured), imagine my surprise 
on seeing twenty or thirty large birds 
rise from the water. Immediately my 
automatic was in action, not merely at 
the flock, but picking a bird at each 
shot where they were the thickest, a 
thing I had learned early in the game 
after many disappointments resulting 
in no birds after just firing at the 
flock, as many beginners would do. 
Four large birds dropped back into the 
water. The flock flew east, made a 
turn and came back toward me. I had 
managed to slip another shell into the 
gun, and while I thought they were too 
high for an effective shot, I noticed 
among the many white birds a grey one 
and decided to make a try for him, and 
to my surprise at the crack of the gun 
he doubled up and came down dead. 
This made five birds, and the reader 
can guess that I was well pleased with 
the results. After staying for some lit- 


tle time and seeing no ducks, I decided - 


to go home, starting for my car in the 
same direction that the birds had taken 
in their flight upon leaving the pond. 
I noticed something white over in the 
pasture and about 200 yards from 
where I had done the shooting. Can 
you imagine my surprise when arriving 
at the spot to find two more birds 
stone dead? The fact that I had used 
two loads of No. 2 shot on this flock 
at the beginning, I believe, gave me 
these extra birds. 

I now had seven geese—for geese 
they were—no small load to carry near- 
ly a mile to my car after the warming 
up I already had worked up during my 
excitement. You will note the inclosed 
snapshot of these birds taken after I 
arrived home (cloudy day). The gray 
one in my right hand, of which I pre- 
viously made special mention, I think 
is a blue or a white-breasted goose. 
The others are the lesser snow geese, 
weighing about 51%, pounds each, a very 
rare bird in this vicinity. 

October 27th was a cold day, with 
the wind blowing a good stiff breeze 
from the north. This morning I was 
on these same grounds bright and 
early, and while the weather seemed 
most favorable for a good duck day, 
there was not much doing until about 
4 o’clock, when a few large flocks of 
ducks began to move down from the 
North, and while I had previously ar- 
ranged my decoys in a likely pond, they 
passed them up and occasionally a flock 
would drop into the creek or into a 
deep pond where they could find pro- 
tection out of the wind behind high 
banks, This proved to be one of the 
best day’s shooting I ever had in this 
part of Iowa, and by early afternoon 
I was home with the day’s limit—twen- 
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ty-five mallards, an event that has not 
happened often with me. On account 
of good fall rains which filled the 
ponds and sloughs with water at an op- 
portune time, duck hunting has been 
exceptionally good, and hunters thruout 
this neighborhood have been reporting 
good bags of game. 

It is interesting to note the fascina- 
tion that wild game seems to hold for 
a great many men. Men from all walks 
of life would edge up to me, where I 
was arranging my birds to be photo- 
graphed, and ask to buy a pair of birds. 
Price cut no figure; they just wanted 
them, and on being told that it was 
unlawful to sell wild game, they would 
suggest that they could leave the money 
in some convenient place and take the 
birds away. One man, a stranger, and 
evidently of a class who has more of 
this world’s goods than most of us, 
stopped his electric car and insisted on 
buying, but when told that they were 
not for sale he told me of an invalid 
wife who craved wild game. In that 
case I was only too glad to let him 
have some birds, and told him that if 
he would call again when I got thru 
with the pictures, he would be more 
than welcome, an invitation which he 
did not fail to accept, and was soon on 
his way home with three fat mallards. 

Most of the birds I got during these 
few days’ hunting were given to friends 
and people whom I believed would en- 
joy them, and feeling that they were 
appreciated was all the pay I could 
wish for. 

Funny how a man changes his mind. 
I used to be a “spring shooting” crank 
—thought I never could give up spring 
shooting. It sure used to be great 
sport, and along in March, when winter 
began to break up and one could see 
long dotted lines of birds moving north 
towards their summer home, I just 
wanted to get out and stretch my legs 
and go after ’em. I am now satisfied 
that the abolishment of spring shooting 
has made it possible for us to still en- 
joy some shooting, and with favorable 
weather conditions good bags of game 
can yet be had even here in Central 
Iowa, where land is selling around the 
$500 mark—where every acre must 
count and farming is done on a large 
scale. No use going to the Far North 
to hunt, for these bags will testify as 
to the good sport I had here at home. 











SIC SEMPER FISHERMANNIS 


When the sun is shining brighily 
And the gentle breezes blow, 
Then I hear the creek a callin’ 
But I have to tell her “No.” 
When the office feels all stuffy 
And the law books dull and drear, 
Then I think of the old canyon 
With its water crystal clear; 
Then I see the trout a jumpin’ 

In that hole beneath the fall— 
Gosh! This desk is sure some prison! 
Lordy! But that creek does call! 
But of course I do not heed it, 

Business first always my code. 
Back I turn to dusty text-books, 


But I see the old creek road. 
* * * * * * oa 


At 3:30 came a client, 
Read the notice on the door, 
“Out of town all day on business. 
Back tomorrow, about 4." 
Joun S. Pye. 
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INTER WATER FOWL OF THE GULF COAST OF LOUISIANA. 
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My Lady Orders Furs 


My Lady, of Paris, of London or New 
York, loved to sink her pink nose into 
the deeps of a fine beaver or marten 
skin muff or to trim her dainty self 
with the smooth coat of the ermine 400 
years ago just as she does today. 

My Lady is no whit daintier, none the 
less sweet and alluring now than she 
was then, and it is a well-known fact 
in this day and age of the world that 
My Lady’s word is the law, just as it 
bas been since the first of her sex be- 
gan to rule the world of men willy- 
nilly, whether they would or no, even 
tho the men delude themselves with the 
happy idea that they are the salt of 
the earth who really do things. 

Yes, undoubtedly My Lady’s word is 
the law of the world, and thereby hangs 
a tale—a stupendous tale, brother, that 
runs the gamut of human emotions, 
from heartsease and contentment down 
to savagery and brutal conquest, and 
this all because My Lady smiled and 
said: “Go forth, my knight, and bring 
to me soft furs from the creatures of 
all the world that I may deck myself 
and become the one alluring thing of 
earth in the sight of mankind.” 

That was 400 years ago, and the or- 
der is still in force to the ends of the 
silent wilderness. 

O, what history has that order made! 
What a turmoil of striving, exploration, 
adventure; of sailing unknown seas; of 
lelving; of search! 

What tales of hardship, privation and 
romance of war, plunder and personal 
endurance all come back to us from the 
Far Places to make the heart beat fast 
—and all because My Lady must have 
the richest of furs to bury her dainty 
nose in when the frost nips! 

In the fifteenth century this order of 
My Lady’s caused the ships to Spain to 
sail north from Mexico—north into the 
unknown Mystery that lay, silent and 
threatening, beyond the edge of the 
world, for furs and the gold to buy 
them with had already been gleaned 
from the known places of the new world 
of Peru and Mexico, and My Lady de- 
manded more furs and more gold and 
yet more, so the order was given and 
the ships sailed north over the horizon 
into the vague Unknown. 

Leagues to the northward they went, 
from the tropic clime of Mexico, skirt- 
ing the California shore, passing it, 
passing Oregon and the _ rock-bound 

vest coast of Washington to run 


against the sweep of the continent to 

westward and thus discover the Queen 

Charlotte Islands and Nootka Sound. 
It was all strange—this new land, a 


place of many islands, of strong cur- 
rents and wild men who wore skins, 
and it, seems, occasionally indulged in 
the pastime of killing and eating their 
fellowmen and such strangers as could 
be had without too much effort. 

The first voyagers did not tarry long 
—they did not explore carefully, but 
sailed back home and brought with 
them strange tales of mist-hung, storm- 
lashed seas that seemed to never end. 

They told of this Place of Many Is- 
lands that was far to the north, yet 
had a half-tropic climate. They hinted 
at a northeast passage that must con- 
nect the Pacific with the Atlantic 
Ocean, 

They were oracles of wild adventures 
with strange men, but the world forgot 
all they said except that the people who 
liver far to the north wore skins—fur 
skins of beaver, and these they pos- 
sessed in plenty—this fact stood out 
plain in all the narratives. 

Therefore, it is small wonder that 
other ships sailed north—ships of 
Spain, of England, and France—search- 
ing for this land where furs could be 
had for My Lady of the civilized world. 

There came Ferrelo, Heceta, Sir 
Francis Drake, the wild buccaneer who 
plundered as he sailed. Meares and 
Capt. Cook, Gray and Vancouver, Perez, 
and all the rest who sailed the Seven 
Seas—so many there were that there 
is not room in a volume to name them 
all. 

For 300 years they sailed north and 
back again, taking the sea in tiny ships 
no bigger than a gentleman’s yacht of 
today—voyaging the open ocean in 
these frail craft on trips that took a 
year—two years—five years even—and 
searching always for furs and more 
furs for My Lady. 

These outbound vessels were cargoed 
with bits of iron and copper, with wire 
and beads, with bright cloth and trin- 
kets, and with poor powder and worse 
guns, together with that curse to the 
savages of all the world—liquor. 

Trading these for skins they filled 
their ship’s holds with the world’s best 
and richest furry plunder and made 
haste for Canton, China, which was the 
fur market of the world at that time. 

Here the first cargo brought from 
this new Northland sold in 1785 for 
$20,600. 

Think of it! The fur cargo of the 
little sixty-ton brig “Sea Otter,’ Capt. 
Hanna, brought $20,600 and opened the 
eyes of the world to the profits to be 
made on a cargo of trinkets traded for 
furs! 





The furs were there; My Lady want- 
ed them and therefore would the world 
pay the price; the lust for gain did the 
rest. 

Straightway more ships sailed out 
from many ports—out over the edge of 
the world and into the silence of three 
or four years’ voyages that should bring 
fortunes to owners and crews—and all 
of them were bound for the islands at 
Nootka, where furs could be had for a 
song! 

And behind them crept the bold buc- 
caneer, to lay concealed and waiting, to 
plunder those who returned—that is a 
tale of blood and deviltry that you may 
read about in musty old books now yel- 
lowing and crumbling to dust in the li- 
braries of the world, forgotten tomes 
narrating the wild deeds of forgotten 
times when the sea was a hunting 
ground and might was right. 

My Lady smiled and received her 
furs without thought of the price men 
paid to lay them at her feet, for she 
was satisfied—she buried her dainty 
nose in the rich softness of them and 
smiled at the one she loved the best, 
just as she does today—nor cared about 
the story of the furs. 

There came a day at last when the 
island natives had no more furs—the 
harvest was over. Sea otter and seal. 
beaver, mink, marten, wolf and wildcat 
and bear alike had been stripped of 
their coat for My Lady and the natives 
could no longer barter rich furs for 
beads and brass wire, therefore must 
more natives be found who possessed 
more furs. 

Then the ships sailed south and north, 
feeling their way along stormy, rock- 
bound coasts, seeking new trading 
places along the shores they had avoid- 
ed when the great fur gold mine was 
opened at Nootka. 

So it came about that a Spaniard, one 
Capt. Bruno Hecta, touched at the 
mouth of the River Hoh, south of Cape 
Flattery, off the west coast of Wash- 
ington. He sought new trade territory 
and also to fill his water casks. 

He found, instead, natives who 
promptly killed his boat’s crew and 
drove the Spaniard away to sea—they 
would have nothing to do with him. 

Sick at heart, his crew half gone, a 
rock-bound coast close under his lee 
and southwest gales battering at his 
vessel, the navigator named this place 
where he had met misfortune “River 
Dolores,” and the island off the mouth 
of it “Isle Dolores’—the Island and 
River of Death—and then sailed, as 
best he could, to the south. 

A few days afterward he sailed into 
n goodlie bay,” a likely looking place, 
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“with indications of a river,” as he re- 
cords in his journal. 

Here he cruised about for a bit and 
made a rough chart of this part of the 
coast, marking the bay thereon as the 
“Bahia de la Asuncion.” The cape to 
northward of the entrance he called 
“Cabo San Roque’—the cape to the 
south he named “Cabo de Frondoso.” 
The river he indicated as flowing into 
the bay, and called it “Rivera San 
Roque.” 

He did not anchor because his crew 
was so worn and weak that he feared 
they could not raise the anchor again 
if it were once down, so, without see- 
ing the river he suspected of entering 
the sea here, he sailed away to the 
south and at last reached Mexico. 

The mists that always hang over the 
bar at the river mouth had cheated 
Heceta, the navigator, out of the honor 
of discovering the great Columbia 
River (for his “Rivera San Roque” was 
our Columbia River of today), tho its 
waters had washed the sides of his car- 
aval! This was August 17, 1775. 

His chart of the bay was fairly cor- 
rect, so that it was used by other bold 
explorers in search of new places to 
trade for furs, 

This chart was in possession of Capt. 
John Meares, a retired English naval 
officer, when he sailed in the little ves- 
sel, “Felice Adventurer,” for Nootka on 
“a voyage of adventure, trade and dis- 
covery” in 1788, 

His journal reads like a wild ro- 
mance; it tells of the fur trade at 
Nootka, of various discoveries and of 
“a voyage to the south,” wherein he 
had adventures enough to fill a volume 
and which brought him to the same 
place Heceta had visited fourteen years 
before! 
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Here Capt. Meares searched for the 
river hinted at by Heceta, but did not 
find it, and thought Heceta was wrong 
in his conclusions, so Meares, the Eng- 
lish captain, records in his journal un- 
der date of July 6, 1788, that “It is 
now safe to assert that no such river 
as the Saint Roe (San Roque of Hece- 


ta) exists as laid down on Spanish 
charts.” 
The mist wreaths of the river b&r 


had cheated him as they had cheated 
Heceta, and the great Columbia became 
a myth! 

Meares renamed the bay Deception 
Bay, and the cape he renamed Cape Dis- 
appointment, and then sailed back 
north to Nootka after such furs as he 
could get, rather than look further 
along the rocky coast to southward. 

Then came bold Capt. Gray of Bos- 
ton in the 220-ton ship “Columbia” on 
his second fur-gathering voyage. 

He, too, went like all the rest, to 
Nootka, and then sailed south on dis- 
covery bent. Like Heceta and Meares, 
he entered the bay at the mouth of the 
Columbia, cruised about and _ sailed 
away to Nootka again without seeing 
the river. 

So sure was he: that it was there, 
however, that he sailed back from Noot- 
ka again, determined to settle to his 
own satisfaction whether or not the 
great river San Roque existed. 

Off Cape Flattery he spoke the great 
navigator, Vancouver, bound north to 
explore the country. 

Capt. Gray told Vancouver that he 
was going again to the “Bahia de la 
Asuncion” of Heceta to see if a river 
entered there, as he had reasons to be- 
lieve it did. 

Vancouver. had just been there and 
told Gray it was a useless quest, that 
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AN ALASKA TRAPPER AND ONE OF HIS PETS. 


The men who remain in Alaska’s cold interior during the winter months, trapping, 
prospecting, hunting, mushing, etc., endure severe hardships, but they have many things 
to interest them during the otherwise lonesome months that they remain away from civ- 
Of course they have other interior friends to occasionally meet and commingle 
with, such as dog-mushers, trappers, fox farmers, etc. On the Kenai Peninsula, where 
this photograph was taken, are several fox farms, trappers’ cabins and the abodes of 
other men whose lives are spent in the wilds. 
in the moose country where these animals become so tame in winter and 
when forced by a starving appetite they come to Bill’s cabin, where he chops 
boughs which are stripped greedily of all foliage by them. 
shown in the photograph with one of them) by allowing him to put his arms around 
their necks and in other ways “fraternize’” with them. 


One man called “Wild Bill’’ has a cabin 
spring that 
own birch 
They repay Bill (who is 

















“no river entered the ocean there.” 
{Vancouver had missed finding the 
mouth of it, like all the rest, tho he, 
too, had cruised the bay!). 

The ships parted company, Vancov- 
ver going on north and Gray going 
south to the bay of the Spanish charts, 

Gray then cruised the bay and at last 
found the bar at the river mouth, and 
on May 11, 1792, he sailed over the bar 
and into the great river that had so 
long been hidden behind the mist veil 
that hangs over the bar at its mouth! 

Gray had found a new fur-trading 
world—a mighty river that led God 
knew where, back into the land—a land 
that must be rich in furs! 

He named the river “Columbia” after 
his ship, and sailed out afd back to 
Nootka to give the world the news of 
his find. 

Meantime, while the mists hid the 
river mouth from the navigators, John- 
athon Carver had traveled for several 
years “among the Indian tribes in the 
interior of America” reaching, in these 
travels, into the country that is now 
Minnesota, where he heard of “a great 
river west of the Great Shining Moun- 
tains (Rockies) that flowed west and 
was called the Oregon.” 

You see, the story of this great river 
of the West would not down—it was 
like a restless ghost—unseen, but very 
much in evidence. 

Carver reported “sundry fine furs 
and skins” that he noticed among the 
Western Indians in his travels, and the 
traders, of course, scented a new fur 
country in this direction, This all hap- 
pened in 1766. 

When Gray reported the discovery of 
the mouth of the Columbia in 1792, it 
was confirmation of Carver’s story of 
the great river “Oregon,” which in turn 
agitated the people and finally resulted 
in sending out of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, for exploring purposes, in 
1804-5-6. 

This story of travel, exploration, dis- 
covery and hardship is a tale of achieve- 
ment of itself—one well worth reading 
in the original—and it resulted in Capt. 
Merriweather Lewis, ahead of the main 
party, crossing the continental divide 
on August 13, 1805, and discovering 
“water that flowed West.” 

This was near the present town of 
Lemhi, Idaho, and the water was one 
of the upper headwaters of the Snake 
River, which is really the south fork of 
the great Columbia! 

The Lewis and Clark Expedition fol- 
lowed this water downhill to the sea, 
along the Clearwater, the Salmon, 
Snake and Columbia Rivers, and on No- 
vember 7, 1805, reached the mouth at 
Heceta’s “Bahia de la Asuncion”’—the 
river was proved to be a great one and 
a new fur country was discovered! 

March 23, 1806, Lewis and Clark 
started back up the stream on the re- 
turn trip. 

In 1810 David Thompson and party 
crossed the continental divide at Ath- 
abasca Pass and followed down the 
whole length of the Columbia River 
proper, and so they were the first civ- 
ilized men of record to cover the length 
of the main Columbia from source to 
mouth—and it was all new fur country! 

My Lady should have her furs, it 
seemed! 

In 1810 the Hunt party, which was 
the land division of the Astor fur trad- 
ing movement to establish the Pacific 
Fur Company at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia, came West overland and 
crossed the continental divide south of 
the Lewis and Clark crossing and 
struck the head of the Snake River, 
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which they followed down to the Co- 
jumbia, passing thru the Seven Devils 
country—one of the most impenetrable 
spots on the continent, where there is 
not even today a road or trail and 
which is almost an impassable district 
even now, With the river flowing thru 
a deep-walled lava cafion so the water 
cannot be reached at all for miles. 

The story of this party and the night- 
mare of horror it went thru can be read 
in “The Columbia River’—a book ob- 
tainable in any large library—and it is 
one of the hair-raising chapters of the 
tur trade. 

February 15, 1812, the remnant of 
this party of Americans, Scotch and 
Frenchmen, reached the mouth of the 
river, Where they helped to build the 
trading post of Astoria, the first per- 
manent settlement by civilized people 
to be built on the Columbia, and it was, 
of course, a fur-trading post built with 
the one object of gathering furs for 
My Lady! 

Strange how the history of this great 
river is interwoven and so much a part 
ot the fur trade, isn’t it? 

In 1810 Andrew Henry built the first 
building of a permanent character on 
the Upper Columbia. This building was 
also a fur-trading post on Henry’s 
River, a branch of the Upper Snake. 

The Hudson Bay Company, the great- 
est fur-trading company the world has 
ever known, was granted a charter by 
King Charles II of England in 1670, 

This charter was issued to “Prince 
Rupert and seventeen others” and al- 
most gave all Canada to the company, 
which extended its posts and routes all 
over the north part of the continent, 
and thus had no doubt known of and 
explored most of the Columbia River 
territory years before it became known 
to the world. 

The policy of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany has ever been to give out no in- 
formation that would encourage explor- 
ation or settlement in any way, because 
they needed the wilderness in their 
business. 

To settle the wild places meant the 
death of the fur trade, and the fur 
trade made the stockholders of the Hud- 
son Bay Company multimillionaires, so 
they saw to it that no information 
leaked out, tho they probably traded 
along the whole length of the Colum- 
bia River a hundred years before it was 
known to anyone else to exist. 

What the Hudson Bay Company knew 
or did will remain a sealed book until 
such time, if that ever happens, that 
the company decides to make its secret 
records public—meantime they supplied 
more furs for My Lady for several hun- 
dred years than all the rest together, 
and the remains of their old posts are 
found today all over the northern part 
of the continent, showing what a vast 
territory they gleaned these furs from. 

When the first white people talked 
with Indians at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia they found a legend current then 
telling of the coming ashore of a vessel 
with “two hairy men” in it, who could 
“make things of copper and iron.” 

The legend is probably true, as many 
things have been discovered to support 
it, and it places the arrival of these 
men, who were probably Japanese or 
Chinese, somewhere about the year of 
1725, and the place of landing in the 
vicinity of Clatsop Beach. 

Other Indian legends told of men who 
came in “winged boats” and “buried 
boxes in the sand and went away.” So 
there is the romance of buried treasures 
here as well as elsewhere! 

What a romance it is—the story of 
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this jade-green “River of the West,” 
this mythic “River Roque’—the ru- 
mored “Oregon” that lay hidden and 
unknown for the American fur-trader- 
navigator, Capt. Gray, to find and name 
“Columbia.” 

What a river it is! It is born in the 
highest snows on the very roof of the 
continent. One of its headwaters rises 
on Triple Divide Peak in Glacier Park, 
Montana, where a tubful of water 
poured on one single rock would run 
off three ways: Into the Columbia and 
thus to the Pacific, into the Milk River 
and so to the Gulf of Mexico, and into 
the Saskatchewan and so to Hudson 
Bay—thzee ways into three oceans. 

Its upper waters are roaring white 
and jade-green floods torn by falls and 
rapids, plunging thru wild cafions and 
mountain-hemméd for hundreds of 
miles, 

Its great sweeping tableland raises 
wheat to feed a world, and its deep- 
hewn valley is one of the finest fruit 
countries on the continent. 

Its sands have given up millions of 
dollars’ worth of gold—its waters breed 
the salmon of a thousand leagues of 
sea, and its lower reaches float all 
the ships of the world. 

It was the incentive and real reason 
why the Road to Oregon came into be- 
ing across weary miles of desert—a 
stupendous thing of itself—the greatest 
road made by man! 
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And the river was found because My 
Lady must have her furs! 

The story of this river is the story 
of mankind, his hopes, fears, joys and 
hardships. It is the story of achieve- 
ment, of fulfillment, of war, peace, 
trade and all that goes to make life 
and history. 

The story of the old river is written 
in history already as far as men have 
record of it, and this can be read in 
books. 

The story of ancient times that dates 
back into the mists of the making of 
things—into the ages of upheaval, of 
fire and slow creeping ice, of world 
changes and the coming of man—that 
Story must be gleaned only in frag- 
ments wrested from the lasting rocks, 
for the river will always flow calm, si- 
lent and jade-green, holding its secrets 
from the ken of man, and we ean but 
guess at the mysticism of it all. 

The story from now on must be one 
of pulsing, busy life—of men and things 
—of the world in touch with this great 
artery where flows the snow-born blood 
of the earth, crystal clear, roaring, 
thundering and biting at the rocks— 
doing over again what it has done thru 
all the ages and resting in its lower 
reaches in a quiet flood that moves al- 
ways toward the “Bahia de la Asun- 
cion,” in a jade-green—always jade- 
green—flood. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and will- 


ing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, 


to which this department is de- 


voted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 








Three Battle-Scarred Plugs 


By O. W. Smith. 


The other day I was going thru an 
old tackle-box, and away down in one 
corner I found three lures, “plugs,” of 
yesterday, battle-scarred and worn. In- 
stantly there flashed to mind incidents, 
victories and defeats connected with 
each. The thought came to me that per- 
haps I could use these retired warriors 
as the text of an angling sermon some- 
what informational, if not inspirational. 
(By the way, these lures, tho lures of 
yesterday, can, I think, stil] be secured 
in the market, are good yet). Even 
these plugs—whose picture appears 
herewith—have a _ kick remaining in 
them still. I had just as soon go out 
to the lake or river tomorrow with them 
as with the latest highly-colored contri- 
bution from the tackle maker. Oh, but 
color counts, all right, don’t make any 
mistake about that. I have _ experi- 
mented largely, and am still experiment- 


ing, in the matter of colors; my firm 
conviction still is that the best color 


combination is red and white, and not 
too much red, either. 

Reading from left to right, the first 
lure was Jim Heddon’s favorite, and re- 
mained so, I believe, until the day of 
his death, In the photograph you would 
judge the whole plug to be white, save 
for the metal color, tho the truth is the 
head is blue, the collar red, and the re- 
mainder of the body white. Of course, 
this lure is so battered and worn, so 
defaced, that little of its original col- 
ors remain. “Then why do you keep 
it?” methinks someone asks. I answer 
with Burns, “For auld lang syne.” In 
action the collared lure has the “lame 
duck” down to a science. Today I 
would consider the lure a wee bit too 
long, but when produced is was “short.” 
So fashions change in lures as well as 
in some other things. If you examine 
the photo closely you will discover 
numerous black spots, the marks of fish 
teeth. It was and is a great lure where 
the weeds are not too numerous. ‘To 
handle it well a rod should be rather 
stiff, and possessed of plenty backbone. 

The second from the left is the highly 
respected remains of a “Wobbler’’—be- 
lieve that was the name on the box in 
which it came to me. The photograph 
does not indicate the fact, but the head 
is a shallow cup, the line being attached 
to a link just showing above the edge 
of the “cup.” Just why the thing should 
prove so uneasy in the water, dart and 
dodge like a chased minnow, is at first 
thought hard to understand, It proved 
a fish-getter with me from the very 


first try-out. All white save a narrow 
band of red about the head, while the 
inside of the cup was also painted a 
bright red to match the band. I used 
that lure off and on for six or seven 
years, under a great variety of condi- 
tions and in various waters. Never did 
it fail to agitate the bass. There was 
something about its erratic action that 
either attracted the fish or made them 
angry; why they attacked it was all one 
to me so long as they did and were 
hooked. 
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AWAY DOWN IN ONE CORNER I 
FOUND THREE LURES.” 


The third and last of the retired trio 
is called also “Wobbler,” I think. Again 
all white, save for the little “flutes” 
cut on the under side, which were 
painted red. No retired lure in all my 
“boneyard” wears so many fish scars. 
This little lure, too, darts and dodges 
like a man might when chased by the 
evil one himself. Nothing unusually 
striking or odd about this lure, and, for 
the information of lure builders, let 
me say, a lure to attract bass does not 
have to look like something dreamed 
“the night after.” So these three old 
soldiers are an admonition as well as 
a precious heritage. Now let me nar- 
rate one story, a single chapter from 
many, regarding each lure. 

The collared one. It was some ten 
years ago, this and one other lone lure 


in my tackle-box, I set out for a cer- 
tain pond, little better than a mud-hole; 
overgrown with lilies, but possessed of 
a few largemouth bass. Casting with 
such a multi-hooked luré was difficult. 
Today I would use a single weedless 
hook under those conditions. As I re- 
member, it seems to me that three- 
fourths of the time I was fast in the 
vegetation or untangling a mass of it. 
Yet under those conditions I got three 
good fish. That once incident out of 
many looms large in memory. 


The cupped nose one, This lure was 
a later addition to my outfit; when it 
arrived I already possessed _ several 
lures. Honestly, I had little faith in it 
at first sight and less the longer I con- 
templated it out of the water. One day 
I found myself on one of the railroad 
bridges spanning one of the numerous 
Mississippi sloughs. Deep water in the 
middle, grass grown banks far upon 
either side. Indeed, the water was 
ealled a “lake,” locally, tho really it 
was simply a discarded channel of the 
river. During the spring overflow the 
river emptied into the slough, and as 
it would be the time of the pike migra- 
tion, those fish would enter in num- 
bers; when the water went down a 
great many fish would be trapped for 
the summer. Of course, there was an 
abundance of feed and room, so the 
pike grew large and fat. It was there 
I first tried out the second warrior. 

It was a good place to cast, no inter- 
ference save the telegraph wire, and 
one could look out for that. I well re- 
member my first cast, and it was a 
good one, if I do say it—out and ever 
out shot the lure, until full more than 
150 feet of line had left the reel. When 
I checked the flight of the lure the 
thing struck close in shore, near the 
north end of the bridge, where a bunch 
of cat-tails grew well out in the water. 
When I began to reel I realized at once 
that the lure possessed a motion all its 
own. Only an instant or two, however, 
did I think of the lure, for there came 
a mighty splash and heavy tug on the 
line. The hooks held, and after half 
an hour’s battle I brought to gaff an 
eleven-pound pike—Great Lakes pike— 
or, as he is locally called, a “pickerel.” 
That was the first fish on the cup- 
nosed. Take a look at its worn and 
dilapidated condition and answer if you 
think it was its last. 

Only one more of the ancient trio re- 
mains, and a glance at the tooth-marks 
shown in the picture proves that it has 
many a story connected with it. What 
one, or which one, shall I relate? It 
has been a very successful bass and 
pike lure. Twice have I been compelled 
to replace broken hooks. Well, the 
time I caught my record wall-eye must 
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A DIFFICULT PLACE TO CAST. 
“* * © A certain pond, little better than a mudhole, overgrown with lilies.” 


serve, I was fishing a Mid-Wisconsin 
river, using just for the thrill a 6-ft. 
6-in. casting rod. You know how the 
wall-eye strikes and how he fights, deep 
down and heavily for a few moments. 
Had that wall-eye been a bass the lure 
would not have survived the battle, but 
because he was a wall-eye he surren- 
dered incontinently just when he seemed 
warming up to the struggle. Oh, there 


were thrills a-plenty in the beginning, 
for an 8-pound wall-eye can keep any- 
one guessing for a while; and when you 
take into consideration the longer rod— 
well, it was ripping while it lasted, 

So, when I look at these old, battered 
lures, stories, scores and scores of them, 
come to mind. And who could but ren- 
der such lures honorable and loved re- 
tirement? 





The Advantages of 


the Automatic Reel 


By O. W. Smith. 


Perhaps no single type of reel comes 
in for more praise and blame than the 
automatics. The users, who employ 
nothing else, will not listen to a word 
of criticism; those who find fault with 
them nine times out of ten have never 
used one in serious fishing, and can 
find no words strong enough and harsh 
enough to describe them. It seems 
rather strange to me that the confirmed 
user of the automatic will never em- 
ploy a single action, while the single 
action crank will never investigate the 
virtues of the automatics. For the time 
being I am “a-stride the fence,” and am 
going to undertake to show some of 


the good points of the automatics, 
while I am ready to admit that they 
have their faults. 

First, then, the automatic is not 
adapted to ultra-light fishing. By that 
I do not mean that such a reel might 
not balance a light rod properly, but 
it will be out of place on the rod 
planned for fishing little creeks, or for 
any variety of “baby fishing.” Else- 
where I have written of the sport of 
fly-fishing for “punkin’ seeds,” those 
tiny sunfish of childhood. For such 
fishing a 2-ounce rod is “heavy ;” obvi- 
ously, then, no thinking man will at- 
tach an automatic to his baby rod. But 
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when you have a rod from 5 ounces up, 
there is no good reason under the sun 
why you may not employ an automatic 
with advantage and pleasure. 

As to the weight of the automatics. 
I have five well and favorably known 
makes before me and they weigh re- 
spectively, No. 1, 10 ounces; No. 2, 12 
ounces; No. 3, 93% ounces; No. 4, 10 
ounces; No. 5, 8 ounces. These reels 
were all loaded with 150 feet of line. 
Now, let me place on the scales certain 
single actions—one famous reel of Eng- 
lish make, weighs 7 ounces, while a pop- 
ular American pushes the pointer down 
to 6 ounces. Oh, there are lighter sin- 
gle actions, my lightest weighing but a 
meager 1% ounces. It would be a light 
rod, indeed, that the latter would bal- 
ance properly. (For this whole matter 
of balance, see the article in August 
number, under the title, “Fly Rod and 
Fly Reel, a Study of Weight and Bal- 
ance”). It will be seen from the listed 
weighings that the heavier single ac- 
tions do not differ materially from the 
lighter automatics. At first thought 12 
ounces is a heavy weight, but place that 
reel on a 9-ounce rod and see how it 
balances. The fact is, ultra-light tackle 
does not make for long casts. The only 
objection I find to weigh is that it is 
wearisome, but please remember that 
a heavy rod and-reel, properly balanced, 
is not as wearing as is a light one that 
does not “hang” right. 

The advantages of the automatics in 
heavy, open fishing are too palpable to 
need statement. There is no winding 
to do, the angler has one hand free for 
the net, or to ease himself down on the 
rocks when his feet slip from under 
him. The fact is, the automatic is a 
great aid not only in getting about on 
a wild stream, but in playing a mad 
fish as well. Once the angler learns 
how to handle the reel—and that does 
not come in a moment—when fishing 
on open water, where heavy tackle, 
comparatively speaking, must be em- 
ployed, will not be apt to go back to 
the crank-reel for that particular va- 
riety of fishing. 

Let us suppose he is on a stream, 
and is casting against the current as 
he scrambles upward. A fish rises and 
is hooked. Away it goes, for it is a 
goodly rainbow. Line is given readily, 
easily, with no volition on the part of 
the angler. The fish turns and rushes 
inward, eating up the feet rapidly. With 
a single action—unless as large as the 
main wheel of a wheelbarrow—would 
be utterly inadequate to meet the ex- 
igency of the occasion. The automatic 
user is not worried. There is the magic 
press of the little finger on the lever, 
and lo, the line rushes in faster than 
the rainbow can possibly travel, aided 
by the down rushing current. Foiled 
in his favorite tactic, he turns up- 
Stream once more. Instantly the reel 
gives line with almost human intelli- 
gence. So the fish is played with the 
little finger, As one advertisement used 
to say, “It is the little finger does it.” 
When, thoroly exhausted, the angler un- 
slings his landing net and reaches down 
for the fish. Somewhere in its shining 
length there remains a wee bit of fight- 
ing strength, and it darts away once 
more. How often that trick has lost 
the angler his fish, when it was all but 
in the net. If the fisherman is cool- 
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headed, his reel seconds his desires 
“automatically,” and so after a short, 
futile run the trout comes to net, van- 
quished and defeated. 

In the last sentence there lies the 
secret of successful fishing with an 
automatic—any reel or rod as for that 
—“if the fisherman is cool-headed.” If 
he is not, all the good and high-priced 
tackle will avail nothing. Fish are de- 
feated—big ones, I mean—in the ang- 
ler’s head. I can remember the first 
time I attached an automatic to my 
rod. I had tied a button to the end of 
the line so that it would not slip thru 
the guides. I wound up the spring un- 
til the drum-head would turn no fur- 
ther. I had out about ten feet of line 
and pressed down on the release lever. 
Instantly that line leaped in, just one 
jump and the button struck the tip-top, 
smashing it and breaking the tip-joint. 
My fault entirely. Any fool should have 
known better, but you see I knew noth- 
ing of the instant action of the auto- 
matic. 

There is a use for the automatic 
which I have never seen mentioned—l 
mean still fishing with live bait. | 
have a series of papers in preparation 
upon the topic, but let me say here that 
the angler who wants a wee bit of rare 
fun and a unique experience, let him 
attach one of the automatics to his bait 
rod, even if the reel-seat is above the 
hand, for he can manipulate the lever 
with his thumb, tho, of course, it is not 
as convenient as the other method. I 
do not know of a more attractive and 





restful sport. You sit in your boat, 
dreaming, your’ baited hook down 


twenty feet or more in the depths. Sud- 
denly there comes a questioning tug on 
the line. You wait, for you know the 
way of a black bass with a minnow; it 
must turn the minnow head-first be- 
fore swallowing. Comes the second 
jerk, and you set the hook. Now be- 
gins the sport. Believe me, it is sport. 
Hither and yon rushes the fish, to the 
surface and above, but the automatic 
is master of the situation. At last you 
bring the vanquished fellow home. 

I was fishing with a certain man 
some years ago, I using an automatic 
in place of the regular and regulation 
quadruple reel generally employed. My 


companion laughed at my “tin buzz- 
wagon,” “lizzie-reel,” etc. He had a 


whole lot of fun all to himself and 
by himself, I sat tight and said noth- 
ing. We were floating down a wide. 
snagless river. I had out all of 100 
feet of line. Suddenly I felt a nibble 
of a fish, and ripped off several yards 
of line to give my hoped-for game a 
chance to swallow the minnow. Then, 
feeling him on, I struck. A°good 150 
feet away he was when he went into 
the air the first time. I played him for 
ten minutes, my companion gazing lit- 
erally “open-mouthed” the while. Then 
1 brought in my capture with a flour- 
ish and dropped him into the live-box. 
When I had baited up and cast out, I 
beheld a paw sticking in my direction 
with the end of a generous Dill flut- 


tering in the morning breeze. “Give 
you $10 for that reel,” he said. He did 


not get that reel of mine, however; not 
then. . 

If you have never tried live bait fish- 
ing with an automatic, perhaps the 
above story will cause you to awake to 
the fact that you have been neglecting 
a really interesting form of sport. So 
much for the automatic. 
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Shore Casting in the Autumn Time 
By O. W. Smith. 


Too many anglers lay away their rods 
as soon as the hunting season opens. 
Perhaps the call of the falling brown 
leaves is so insistent, the look in the 
eyes of the setter so pathetic—perhaps 
any one of half a dozen things or other 
are so “so.” Just the same, the out- 
coor man is prone to lay aside his rod 
and reel too early. I have had some 


ash thickets, etc., etc. His shore peri- 
pateticings are just one blame-blam 
thing after another. Never does his 
progress grow monotonous. Yet it is 
fun. The bracing air, the autumn 
flowers, the falling leaves, all minister 
to him. 

My particular autumn river is un- 
known to fame, tho it produces a few 

















WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


7 * * 


of my finest, most enjoyable shore cast- 
ing along in October when the blue 
gentian blooms, This, then, is to be a 
skit on fall shore fishing, with nothing 
to say about fishing from a boat. 
Shore casting has always appealed 
to me, not that I do not love the more 
remunerative fishing from a boat, for 
I do; but the problems, the vexations 
of shore casting are different; then, 
you can walk. The cramped position 
of the boat-caster is not wholly a pleas- 
ure. One man said to me last summer: 
“I like to fish from a boat; it seems 
so good when I get out of it.” The 
shore-caster can wander along the bank, 
scramble over stone piles, crawl thru 
barbarous wire fences, penetrate prickly 


A few falls ago I was fishing with a friend.” 


black bass, many wall-eyes, and a ple- 
thora of pickerel. In the fall all these 
fish seem possessed of a new spirit and 
pugnaciousness, perhaps borrowed from 
the cooling water. At any rate, right 
where the fish are utterly devoid of 
spirit, when they do strike in July and 
August, now they comé at the lure with 
a vim and vigor truly surprising. No, 
the pickerel is never a great fighter, 
neither is the wall-eye noted for his 
ability to keep the rodster guessing; 
but both of these humble members of 
the fresh water tribe are worthy any 
man’s rod and reel. As for the autumn 
bass, ah, he sure is a different propo- 
sition. When he strikes in the autumn, 
he strikes, and that is all there is ’ont. 
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BRINGING HIM IN. 
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My particular autumn river is unknown to fame.” 
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One should wear waders, unless will- 
ing to go in all over, and the fall winds 
are sometimes uncomfortably chill. Bet- 
ter wear hipboots, at least; then you 
can wade out from the shore where op- 
portunity offers, and sometimes when 
it comes to landing a big pike the wad- 
ers will be its salvation. It is, indeed, 
a risky thing to bring even an exhaust- 
ed fish close up to the shore where the 
water is shallow; better far wade out 
in and net or gaff him there. You will 
now and then hook a wall-eye, or a 
Great Lakes pike so big that net or gaff 
will refuse to handle them. I know. 

The regulation short rod and multi- 
plying reel is the proper rig for such 
fishing, for you can cast for distance, 
far out on the river when the fish re- 
fuse to rise. Where the dead leaves 
eddy ’round and ’round in some back- 
water, you will find fish waiting for 
whatever food the leaves freight down 
to them. I like to cast right down on 
the leaves, “plunk,” then draw my lure 
up thru them. Sometimes I let the lure 
down with the current, under the leaves. 
Once I took three bass from such a 
leaf-pile, in about as many minutes; 
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no, for it took all of five minutes to 
land each fish. What I meant to say 
was, within a minute after letting my 
lure down under the leaves I had a fish. 

A few falls ago I was fishing with a 
friend in such a place, and I sat down 
to watch developments. First, he cast 
down upon the dead leaves, but they 
were too thick and his lure failed to 
penetrate. “Let ’er down from above,” 
I advised. He did. A minute after the 
lure had been sucked down under the 
mass there came a sudden cry of pro- 
test from his reel, and the short rod 
bent perilously. Then there came an 
explosion in the leaves, and a great 
bass shot thru them and “wallowed” 
this way and that. It was a sight to 
remember, one that I will never forget. 
The whole thing was unfishlike. But 
he got his fish at last. 

So I say in conclusion what I said in 
opening: Don’t put up your rod and 
reel just because the North wind blows 
chill and the ducks are beginning to 
wing their way out of the Northland. 
There is fishing almost as long as the 
water keeps open for him who will fish. 
Selah. 
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The Angler’s Firesid : 
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Letter No. 648—A Rod-Winder. a draw-screw, to pinch handle down on 
Editor Angling Department: — In _ ferrule and so hold it tight. You will 


March Fireside, Letter No. 592, I notice 
your answer to correspondent in which 
you say you have never seen a machine 
for winding a rod. Let me tell you 





ae 


get the idea from the drawing, I think. 
Takes two to run machine, one to turn 
the rod and the other to guide the line. 
Working carefully, a fine job can be 























Rod Winding \\ achine, 


about one Imade to wind my 65-ft. 8-in. 
rod, which it has accomplished in fine 
shape. Get a board about the length 
of rod, which need be but an edging. 
Near either end erect two. uprights, 
say five inches high, in which holes are 
bored the size of the ferrules upon 
either end of the rod or joint. Make a 
handle or crank out of a thin piece of 
board 6 or 8 inches long, with hole in 
one end size of rod-ferrule, but with 
slot cut in end, through which there is 


accomplished.—H. P. H., Wisconsin. 
can see how your “winder” works 
and realize that it would be O. K. for a 
stiff rod like a caster, but one might 
have trouble trying to wind the willowy 
tip of a fly-rod with it. Perhaps it 
would be possible to have a movable 
center support, carefully lined or padded 
with felt to steady the rod joint. It 
is something like the arrangement I 
have seen used to wind goad-sticks in 
the lumber woods of yesterday.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 649—Embroidery Silk for 
Flies. 


Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
tell me of a firm in the West willing to 
supply fly-tyers’ materials? I recently 
sent clear to New York for some silk 
floss and received ordinary embroidery 
silk. Is it used for fly-tying?—A. S., 
Mont. 

I am sorry but I am unable to give 
you the name of any Western dealer 
supplying fly-tying materials. I have 
written to a number of cities west of 
the Mississippi without results. The W. 
J. Jamison Co., 736 South California 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., will endeavor to 
supply such feathers as are in the mar- 
ket. In preparing an appendix for 
“Fly-Tyer’s Work Bench” I endeavored 
to get a list of dealers thruout the 
United States to whom amateurs might 
write for information and materials, but 
the market is so depleted these days 
that dealers are slow in making prom- 
ises. One big New York firm writes: 
“We frequently have to buy a whole 
bird to get a few feathers and the ama- 
teurs think it is exorbitant if they have 
to pay what it costs us for a single 
feather, so we refuse this business. In 
the way of hooks or gut or silk we are 
ready to supply on orders.” I have silk 
floss in my cabinet, but embroidery silk 
can be used without much trouble; in 
fact, it is a wee bit more conveni-nt 
than the floss. Untwist it and separate 
strands carefully.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 650—How to Color Leaders. 


Editor Angling Department:—I like to 
make my own leaders but do not know 
how to stain them. Can you inform me? 
—E. J. F., Wyo. 

I should advise you reading those 
pages in Wells’ “Fly Rods and Fly 
Tackle,” which have to do with the 
sight of trout, in which he treats the 
matter of visibility of colors. It is very 
helpful. Undoubtedly most of us pre- 
fer the “mist” colored leader. Shipley, 
“Artificial Flies and How to Tie Them,” 
is authority for the following: “The 
famous mist color for leaders and gut, 
for flies, is made as follows: Into an 
enameled boiler that will hold one pint, 
place as much best quality chip logwood 
as will go into a teaspoon; fill the boiler 
with water and let it come to a boil. 
Allow it to boil for ten minutes, take it 
off the fire and place in it as much sul- 
phate of iron as you can hold on a ten- 
cent piece and stir it until dissolved. 
Now place the gut you desire to color in 
the liquor one and one-half minutes, 
then if not dark enough insert again 
and allow it to stay until it has the de- 
sired shade.” Black leaders, says Wells, 
are less visible than any other. You can 
make dark leaders by inserting gut in 
a dilute ink, “Carter’s black,” one part 
ink to one part water. First soak lead- 
ers until soft. Brownish-red leaders may 
be made by soaking in a strong infusion 
of red onion and tea leaves. I have 
found coffee not bad.—oO. W. S. 
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Letter No. 651—Steel Fly Rod for Bass. 

Editor Angling Department:—Would 
you recommend a No. 16 Bristol for bass 
fly fishing, or shall I get a light split 
bamboo?—R. A., Mass. 

I am morally certain the No. 16 will 
meet with every requirement. There is 
a tendency on the part of some anglers 
to adventure too light tackle for bass. 
Personally I like to go up against a 
heavy smallmouth with a fairy wand of 
split bamboo, but I would not advise 
you or any other man to doit. Disaster 
may result, is sure to result if you fish 
for the fish. You get me? It is the 
game and not the bass I am after. When 
I fish for bass to fry I want a good, 
substantial rod like the No. 16 to which 
you refer. I think you cannot do better 
than follow the advise of the Horton 
people in the matter of rod and reel. 
You can use a heavier reel with the No. 
16 than you could with a light wood, 
which is something of an advantage.— 
oO. W. S. 


Letter No. 652—Can’t Catch the Bass. 


Editor Angling Department:—There is 
a lake here with small bass, from two 
pounds down. We can get 'em with 
minnows, but when I go up the creek 
for minnows it is so late when I get 
back that I can’t catch fish. In the 
morning® we can get ’em trolling a 
minnow slowly, but after noon we have 
to bait-fish deep for them. I have used 
many plugs but can’t get them small 
enough for these fish. Help me if you 
can.—V. E., Calif. 

All depends of course on the feeding 
habits of the bass. What you say leads 
me to believe that your fish are early 
feeders. If you wish to fish with min- 
nows why not catch them the night be- 
fore? Get on the ground early. I get 
on the bass water before there is light 
enough to cast and have to wait for 
light. I can see no reason why the bass 
would not take any of the floating or 
surface-underwater lures. It is not a 
matter of length of lures, as you seem 
to think. A small lure is no more at- 
tractive than a large one. You can get 
fly-rod lures if you wish, only an inch 
long or so. It is not so much the lure 
as it is intelligent handling of them. 
Why not try some of the so-called ‘bass 
bugs” early in the morning? I believe 
you can solve the problem.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 653—Difference Between Dry 
and Wet Flies. 


Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
kindly tell me the difference between 
dry and wet flies, if any? I have the 
following, tied on No. 12 and 14 hooks. 
Are they O. K.? Royal Coachman, Black 
Gnat, Professor.—K. L. S., S. Dak. 

There is considerable difference be- 
tween the regular flies and those “tied 
dry.” Of course the fly is dressed from 
start to finish with the thought of float- 
ing in mind. Always has double or 
“split” wings, tied in such a manner that 
they will stand out from the body, 
called “erect” wings. The hackling, too, 
“brushes out” from the body. The body 
itself is built light, sometimes of cork, 
quill or straw; even horse hair is being 
used to some extent. The flies are not 
snelled, but are of the “eyed” variety. 
The fly is tied directly to the end of the 
leader and but one is used. The lotion, 
“Dri-Fly” or what not, aids in floating 
the flies. The flies you mention are 
good, but better add Whirling Blue Dun, 
Wickham’s Fancy and Olive Dun. Tho, 
after all, much depends on local condi- 
tions. Not enough attention having been 
paid to fly-fishing entomology in Amer- 
ica, read “Practical Dry-Fly Fishing,” 
Gill: “Dry-Fly and Fast Water.” La- 
Branche, and “Fishing With Floating 
Flies,” Camp. The latter is a good, low- 
priced guide.—oO. W. S. 


Letter No. 654—Welsh “Stands By.” 


Editor Angling Department:—In your 
issue of March I read with much pleas- 
ure your article on learning to cast a 
fly from book. “It can’t be did.” no 
more than you can learn to swim by 
reading. Fly-casting is an art that 
awkward people can never accomplish. 
You will also find that a man who is 
a good fly-caster is good at a whole 
lot of other things, whether it be a good 
shot, billiard or golfer. It’s simply a 
case of eye and knack and proper con- 
trol of muscles. On page 155 of the 
same issue, that’s an awful jolt handed 
to Brother Rev. Dr. Samuel Gehrett by 
his fellow sinner, Dr. Fulton. Now, Dr. 
Gehrett; I know, is an able fisherman 
and knows what good tackle is. He 
uses Joe Welsh leaders because he buys 
them from me: consequently his over- 
plus catch. I think the reverend gentle- 
man had no intent to break the law in 
landing forty, and doubtless Dr. Fulton, 














maybe also fishing, was peaved because 
Dr. Gehrett did not divide with him. 
Or again, was Dr. Fulton using a com- 
mon knotted leader of some kind? That 
being the case, Brother Gehrett had it 
on him bad, as he had an advantage 
with the Joe Welsh leader against the 
knotted varieties which Mr. Charles M. 
Leighton, the famous angler and expert 
fly-caster of Syracuse, N. Y., has demon- 
strated time and again. The difference 
in the catch of the two kinds of leaders 
compared stood in favor of the Joe 
Welsh “Telarana Nova” as 7 is to 1. So, 
Dr. Gehrett was not all to blame. I 
will bet he was not half thru fishing 
when he had the forty and was catching 
them so fast he simply lost count. 
Again, it proves to me that this 70-year- 
old angler is a man of parts. Had he 
wanted to he could have ditched fifteen 
of the smallest and no one would have 
been the wiser. But, no, sir,. he comes 
right up with his full count like a real 
angler. Again, the superstition that 
trout won't rise to a fly in a thunder- 
storm—that’s bosh. They do in Cali- 
fornia. The writer was fly-fishing on 
a lake known as Saddleback, about 1,100 
feet up in the Sierras last summer. 
There was no wind to make a ripple. 
All of a sudden from a clear sky ap- 
peared a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand. In ten minutes there broke, with 
the noise of a battery of artillery, a 
thunderstorm accompanied with hail, 
making the bosom of the lake like a 
pot full of peas boiling. I had run for 
shelter behind a friendly rock, and to 
my astonishment, the lake was boiling 
with trout after the hail stones. I im- 
mediately put on a No. 8 “Coachman” 
dry fly and braved the storm. The way 
they struck that fly was a caution. So 
trout do bite in a thunderstorm. Again, 
dipsey fishing, a careful survey of Isaac 
Walton’s books will show and does that 
the lobe worm, the lowly garden hackle, 
he, the king of anglers, did not despise 
at times. But getting back to Dr. Geh- 
rett’s luck, I think Bobbie Burns hit it 
when he said: 
“Then gently scan your brether man, 
Still gentler sister woman; 
If they should gang a kennen wrong, 
Tae step aside is human.” 
—‘Joe,” Cal. 


Letter No. 655—Trout and Thunder- 

storm. 

Editor Angling Department:—I cer- 
tainly enjoyed your commentary in the 
March issue under the heading ‘“Minis- 
ter Must Scale His Fish Tale.” How 
well you did it! Many times I have 
whipped a stream for hours in fair 
weather without result, only to have 
my patience rewarded and defeat turned 
into victory by a sudden thunderstorm 
such as only our Rocky Mountains know 
how to brew, and which started the 
trout rising like they had just ended a 
forty-day fast. Oh, yes, they took flies 
—flies which they would not look at 
twenty minutes before. And how well 
I remember fishing and shooting quail 
with a certain minister—a dyed-in-the- 
wool Baptist—a few years ago. And 
what a real he-man he was! What clean, 
true sportsmanship he showed in all of 
it, and how I had tw hustle to keep up 
with him, for he was a good fisherman 
as well as a splendid shot—and every 
inch a man If the day’s bag wasonlya 
brace of thé feathered beauties or a pair 
of bass which had to be taken on a min- 
now, they were to him representative of 
a full day’s sport in God's great out of 
doors, just as much as if they were the 
day’s limit of bob whites or a creel full 
of the bronze-backs taken in the most 
approved style. Yes, get it! It is the 
spirit of the man that makes him a 
sportsman or a gamehog, and all the 
equipment on earth cannot change it. 
And a gamehog is usually a hog from 
any angle you look at him. The word 
“rame” is only one of a long list of ad- 
jectives which fit him.—W. M., Mo. 

Letters now are piling in from the 
West, where anglers do fish in thunder- 
storms and catch fish, too. So many 
“angling truths” are “angling supersti- 
tions” after all. Take that old saw re- 
garding trout not rising during an east 
wind. Now, all depends upon local con- 
ditions. I have made splendid catches 
in an east wind, and I have had a poor 
day when the wind was from the south— 
that in spite of the “fact” that— 
‘When the wind is in the south 
It blows the bait into the fish’s mouth.” 

I don't like to fish in an east wind, 
for usually it is a cold, raw wind, and 
fishing may be anything but a pleasure. 
I feel that trout should be caught in 
sunshine and all it stands for. Just the 
same they can be caught in all sorts of 
weather by men who fish and know how 
to fish.—O. W. S. 
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ON THE FAMOUS GUNNISON. 

The Gunnison River, Colorado, annually attracts thousands of fishermen to its shores in quest of 
the large rainbow, Loch Leven and smaller varieties of trout that inhabit its waters. The willow fly 
season (usually from the middle of June to about July 4th) is always looked forward to by frequenters 
of the Gunnison with much interest owing to the voracious appetites that the trout have for these 
insects. The above picture was taken on July 1, 1920, of four Denver fishermen and a one-day catch 
made by them at Iola, one of the favorite resorts on the Gunnison, where hotel and cabin accommo- 
dations are to be had. Reading from left to right the men are: Geo. Loser, Paul Steuck (taken on his 
sixty-second birthday), Mart Loser and Fred Zerr. 





























THE OLD STREAM. 


The old valley stream of our boyhood summer days, 
The friendly litile stream we knew so well; 
Winding its beauty, how we loved it—love it still— 
More than our hearts remembering can tell. 

And often how in fancy we wander back again 
To linger through a golden afternoon; 

To seek the sweetest blue bells the valley had to give, 
Only in the blossom time of June. 

Wander back to fish once more the quiet, shadowed pools, 
And, in our fishing joy to fondly dream, 

Knowing nothing more and wishing nothing more 
Than the music of the old valley stream. 





It is so good, remembering the old valley stream, 
The days of great achievement thai we knew, 
When we built our wonder-casiles with wealth of clover bloom, 
And the skies smiled their peaceful summer blue; 
The days of regal rapture when trout began to run, | 
The woodland quests with Jim and Joe and Bill, i} 
When adventure always ended at the old swimming hole, 
Where the path left the stream to cross the hill. 
Then, one day, we crossed the hill to cities fair and far, i} 
To castles real; to glory, power and gleam; | 
But often do we yearn for the blossom time of June 
And the blue bells of the old valley stream. 
J. Woop Macee. 
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Kodak Laterature™ 


For the Amateur Who Wants to 
Know the Why of What He Does. 


About Lenses 


The better you know your lens, the 
better prepared you are for picture- 
making. This booklet, containing 
numerous illustrations and diagrams, 
will give you information you ought to 
have regarding the various kinds of 
lenses used in photography. It offers 
you as well, in non-technical language, 
aninsight into elementary photographic 
optics. Free. 


Lantern Slides 
Deals with the making and coloring 
of lantern slides. Free on application. 


Kodakery 


A little magazine for amateur photo- 
graphers—written mostly for the be- 
ginner but containing much of value to 
the advanced worker and always techni- 
cally right. Free for one year to every 
new purchaser of a Kodak, Brownie, 
Premo or Graflex. (The xecessary 
subscription blank is contained in the 
instruction book that accompanies each 
camera.) ‘To all others sixty cents per 
year. 


Elementary Photographic Chemistry 
The chemistry of photography, with a 
description of the preparation and pro- 
perties of the chemicals used, is pre- 
sented in a clear fashion; and the in- 
formation contained between its covers 
is invaluable to the serious amateur. 
80 pages. Free. 


How to Make Good Pictures 


A practical book for the amateur that 
covers in a simple understandable way 
every phase of photography that he is 
likely to be interested in. 170 pages. 
Price 40 cents at your dealers. 


Bromide Enlarging with a Kodak 


An understandable pamphlet that tells 
how to improvise an enlarging outfit 
with any focusing camera that has a 
removable back. Free. 


The Photography of Colored Objects 


describes, in simple language, the prin- 
ciples and practice of orthochromatic 
and panchromatic photography. 50c. 
postpaid. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 7%e Kodak City 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks | 

boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be. 












Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 












Ifyour dealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 
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YOU GAN SAVE 75% ON 
THE UPKEEP OF YOUR CAR 


by ordering our Double Tread Tires 
guaranteed 6, a miles(standard guar- 
antee). Prom tshipment. Order now 
atthese remarkably low prices. Re- 
liner free with each tire ordered. Made 
by our spectal process by first class 
experienced workmen. 


Tire Tube 
| SS ea ee $5.50 $1.85 
EEE, Sia vdscdeun soe 6.50 2.25 
MEU «6 osoweesbanear 7.00 2.50 
= ee 8.05 2.75 
SEE? <5 idan wie edhe we 8.25 3.00 
Ee 8.50 3.15 
DE: tes vegeeesnke com 8.75 3.25 
erro 9.00 3.50 
SR 10.50 3.50 
DR s-6:sv0'6 06s See 11.00 3.50 
ae 11.50 3.75 
OT! est 11.75 3.75 
ere 2.75 4.00 


All our tubes are guaranteed puncture 
proof. Deduct 5% if you remit full 
amount with onder, or $2.00 deposit 
on each tire, $1.00 on each tube 
ordered, balance C.O.D. aera 
want clincher ors.8., 

NOT 


Reliance Tire & Rubber Co. nor 
540 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago, Illinois 




















BIA Heddon 


Hand-Made Reels. Jim 
Heddon 2-Piece Rods. Baby 
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Ourdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated 
to the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 
committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 


carrying out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention 


to divert such information from the game-department channels, but rather to solicit 
such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 





A Great Goat Day 


A “tillicum” wanted a fall goat skin, 
so as I had a chance to make use of 
the meat I started up a slide one nice 
morning. I had not gone very far un- 
til I saw Mr. William feeding off to 
one side. When I got worked around 
to where I expected to get a shot, he 
wasn’t there. So I kept on, going up 
the goat trails, seeing fresh sign all 
the while; but they eluded me. I had 
some of the hardest climbing I ever did, 
but kept going and finally went out 
over the top into the open at timber- 
line. 

What a sight greets the climber here! 
You seem to be transported to an art- 
ist’s world, where everything in partic- 
ular and anything in general would be 
color, perspective. Under foot is a 
meadow of lilies-of-the-mountain (cou- 
sin to lily of the valley). We call it a 
poor old world, but how rich it is in 
food for thought. The Great Land- 
scaper was at His best in this partic- 
ular spot. Many glaciers, near and far. 
mountains the same, snow fields and 
shiny water courses plunging down. 
Weekano Lake, forty miles long, a sort 
of volcanic accident to fill up a lot of 
empty space: 

As I wandered over the meadow with 
every little flower shining in the sun 
like a new snowflake, glowing in trib- 
ute to “Shimoiget La Hacket” (Ptsymp- 
ian), Chief on High, along on the skyline 
of a long snowdroft cornice leading to 
a glacier, I saw seven goats—five older 
and two kids. I made a wide detour 
and came in behind where I thought 
they were. As I came out on the great 
snowdrift falling over the edge into a 
great basin, Mr. William Goat jumped 
up from his sort of wallow in the sand 
and gravel between the rocks and ran 
out upon the snow. I thought his curi- 
osity would get the best of him, so did 
not fire. Sure enough, he _ turned 
around and looked at me, and the little 
bullet met him head-on, so he quietly 
settled down on the snow, his color 
scheme. And now my work was cut 
out. Skinning was easy, as he was 
very fat. Then I tried cutting the meat 
the way Laplanders do reindeer—legs 
off at middle joint, strip back bone out, 
and fold front and hind quarters to- 
gether. I put this into pack-sack and 
went about half a mile; too much. Then 
I cut off a lot; still too much, and yet 
again some more. I had to leave my 
pack a ways down the slide and make 
camp. Just as darkness was settling 
down a goat sassed me quite a ways 
off, but I let fly, and at the second shot 
she tumbled and slid right into the bot- 
tom, making it very easy. 


It was about 10 p. m. when I made 
camp. I was “heap tired.” 

Next morning I took three of the 
“bunch” and we brought the meat down. 

But the sight of those seven goats 
walking leisurely along the skyline of 
a great snowdrift was something to 
dream of in the after years of memory. 

Wash. W. FLANAGAN. 


A Deer Hunt in Utah 


Editor Outdoor Life :—In the company 
of a hunting friend, Mr. Sargent, I had 
a very interesting deer hunting trip in 
November, 1919, near Sunnyside, Utah. 
We traveled by train from Ogden to 
Sunnyside, a distance of about 200 
miles; from here we took pack horses 




















MR. SARGENT AND HIS BUCK. 


and went about twenty-five miles back 
in the mountains. Our first night was 
spent in a cabin. The next morning 
we were out and had made our kill by 
about 3 o’clock that afternoon. 

Mr. Sargent and his deer are shown 
in the picture. I also secured a nice 
buck. There was about three feet of 
snow in the hills where we killed our 
deer and it was a difficult task to load 
them on the pack horses, Mr. Sargent 
used a .30 Government rifle, while 1 
used a Marlin .32 high power: 

Utah. R. H. BURRUP. 
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Limit the Bag to Conform to the Supply 


Aldo Leopold of the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, delivered an able talk before the 
Sixth National Game Conference, lately 
held in New York, his subject being “The 
Game Situation in the Southwest.” 
While we cannot give space to Mr. Leo- 
pold’s entire address, yet we should like 
io, for it fairly bristled with epigrams 
and brilliant suggestions. The portion 
reproduced deals with limiting the bag 
and the hunting licenses in accordance 
with the supply of game in given locali- 
ties, a subject that has already received 
some attention from game conservation- 
ists. It will bear thought, and is as 
follows: 

“TI look on game administration from 
the viewpoint of a forester. Forests are 
kept permanently productive by finding 
how much material the forest will pro- 
duce per year and then limiting the 
yearly cut to that amount. This is 
ealled sustained yield. Game ought to 
be handled on the same principle, but 
is not. How long would a forest remain 
productive if we declared an open sea- 
son on trees without specifying how 
many could be removed or where? Such 
forest management would be absurd, but 
it is thus that we manage our game. 
Small wonder, then, that our productive 
machinery is out of order. 

“In forestry the annual cut is fixed by 
taking stock and calculating by previ- 
ously determined yield figures what 
amount of mature product that stock 
will produce each year. I maintain that 
the time has come when we can do the 
same thing with big game. Methods of 
taking stock, or a game census, are 
rapidly being developed. If we know 
how much breeding stock we have, it 
ought not be difficult to determine how 
many mature animals per year that 
breeding stock will produce without 
diminution, and thus determine our an- 
nual kill. 








“Right here we can borrow a 
very workable principle from the 
range cattle industry. Cowmen 
have learned that in each locality 
there is a fixed ratio between the 
number of breeding animals on 
the range and the number of 
steers that can be gathered each 
year. The ratio in our southwest- 
ern country is about one to six. 
This is called the steer factor. 
There must, of course, be a simi- 
lar ratio between the number of 
deer on the range and the num- 
ber of bucks that can safely be 
killed. Let us call this the kill 
factor. The forest service is now 
determining experimentally the 
kill factor for representative 
areas in the southwestern forests. 
It will take three years more to 
gather the data, but so far it looks 
as if the ratio would be about one 
to fifteen. This tentative figure 
alone indicates plainly the un- 
productiveness of our breeding 
stock of deer, 




















“Now, if we have a game census and 
a kill factor, with past records of an- 
nual kill to check by, what is there to 
prevent the fixing of an annual limita- 
tion of kill on the national forests? 
Nothing at all, except the administrative 
machinery for setting and enforcing it. 
This question of administrative machin- 
ery has heretofore been considered a 
stumbling block, because the state has 


jurisdiction over the game and the fed- 
eral government over the land. No one, 
of course, would advocate any move 
which might impair the authority, re- 
sponsibility, or revenues of the state 
game departments. But this question of 
state jurisdiction of the national forest 
game seems to me a very small thing 
to stumble over. Private landowners 
everywhere are helping restore state 
game on their lands. Why not Uncle 
Sam, the biggest landowner of all? 

“In short, the fact that the govern- 
ment can regulate going upon the na- 
tional forests for the purpose of hunt- 
ing is an ample basis for any system 
of regulation necessary. The manner 
of regulation proposed is briefly this: 
Requiring a federal hunting permit and 
regulating the number and distribution 
of such permits according to the de- 
sired annual kill fixed for each unit of 
territory. 

“For example, the game census shows 
a certain national forest district to con- 
tain 1,000 deer. The kill factor of one 
to fifteen indicates that 1,000 deer will 
stand an annual kill of sixty-six bucks. 
Estimating that nearly half of the hunt- 
ers will fail to get their buck, the an- 
nual limitation is set at 125 permits to 
be issued for that district at a set nom- 
inal fee each. The forest supervisor 
gives public notice that applications for 
these permits are due on a certain date. 
He also consults the local game pro- 
tective association and the state game 
officials, and it is decided that in case 
of overdemand seventy-five permits out 
of the total of 125 are to go to local 
residents and fifty to distant applicants. 
One hundred and fifty applications are 
received (an overdemand of twenty- 
five), each accompanied by the number 
of the state hunting license of the ap- 
plicant. (He must, of course, have a 
state license before his application for 
a federal permit can be. considered.) 
One hundred and twenty-five permits 
are issued, seventy-five locally and fifty 
to outside applicants (first come, first 
served, or possibly by lot). The other 
twenty-five are referred to other dis- 
tricts where there may be an under- 
demand. Either the permits or the state 
license must, of course, include a tag 
system. Each permit will bear a blank 
form for reporting the game actually 
killed. Any holder of a permit failing 
to report his kill, or violating the game 
law or the forest fire laws, is denied 
future permit privileges for a period of 
years. This is a rough example of the 
workings of the proposed system for 
quantitative regulation of kill.” 





Is There a Neglect of Duty ? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I take the lib- 
erty of sending you an article from a 
serial which is being written by Col. 
Dan M. Burns which has been running 
in the San Francisco Bulletin. The por- 
tion in reference to the wild game is 
quite interesting, and it might be that 
you can make use of the same. Of 
course, it gives the fish and game com- 
mission of California a decided rap. 
Having been a sportsman all my life 
and also having had the experience of 
helping make the laws for preservation 
of game—in fact, having had charge of 
the fight to limit game bags and to pre- 
vent marketing—I feel that I can join 
Colonel Burns in saying that there are 
many matters of vast importance that 
the California game commission has not 
sought to have enacted into law, and 
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that it has stood by listlessly while 
members of the legislature have con- 
tended for exceptions favoring the game 
slaughterers of their particular districts. 
The enforcement of game laws in the 
Colusa district, perhaps the greatest 
feeding grounds for wild fowl in the 
world, is a farce and travesty. There 
is not a night in the open season but 
what hundreds of birds are slaughtered 
while feeding or on resting ponds, There 
are a great many gun club reservations 
in the neighborhood where it is encour- 
aging to find that true sportsmanship 
prevails to a large extent and where 
the laws are observed, but the average 
unattached duck hunter in this district 
carries a repeating gun, and, not satis- 
fied with the destructiveness of the gun 
as produced at the factory, has the 
magazine extended to the end of the 
barrel so it carries at least nine shots— 
and I have heard these nine shots fired 
rapidly into a flock of feeding ducks 
before 5 o’clock in the morning. These 
matters should be known to the federa! 


| officers and game commissioners, as 
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well as to others. W. F. COWAN. 


Calif. 


The 30-30 on Game--Pro 
and Con 


MR. COLFAX’S CONTENTIONS. 


Editor Outdoor Life :—My article con- 
demning the use of low-powered guns 
on deer and other large game seems to 
fall under the displeasure of Bro. Trem- 
per, who hails from Montana. I can't 
say that I am surprised, for I expected 
plenty of red-hot criticism, But while 
Mr. Tremper’s attitude is a friendly one 
it is not entirely faultless. And, as 
“turn about is fair play,” I intend to 
offer a fact or two in self-defense. 

Let me first draw attention to the re- 
marks he makes regarding the .30-30. 
This gun is, so Mr. Tremper claims, par 
excellence for deer. I wonder if Mr. 
Tremper understands the real meaning 
of par excellence? Authorities claim it 
means just a little better than the best. 
Which, of course, kills Mr. Tremper’s 
par excellence idea right away, as it 
is ridiculous to claim the .30-30 better 
than any other gun for deer. There are 
any number of guns and cartridges that 
are far above comparison with the .30-30 
as regards accuracy, power, trajectory, 
convenience and every other quality by 
which a hunting rifle is judged. 

I am not claiming that the .30-30 has 
not killed all of our American big game. 
It has killed them and its quota is tre- 
mendous. Yet the above fact alone is 
no recommendation. For, were we to 
judge by this qualification we must 
hand the palm to the kingpin of them 
all, the .44 Winchester. Without a 
doubt the old .44 Winchester has killed 
more deer than all other calibers and 
makes of guns combined. This fact es- 
tablished, let me ask a fair question. 
Is the .44 Winchester regarded as 4 
standard deer gun today? It is not. 
More modern calibers outclass it com- 
pletely. 

The .32-40, the .38-55 are slipping. 
The .388 Express, the .40-60, the .40-82 
and all the others of like power and 
ballistic properties are soon to be swal- 
lowed up in the mists of obscurity, if 
not gone already. The .30-30, the .25-35 
calibers are next. 

The big gun manufacturers have rea 
the handwriting on the wall. They are 
all at work designing modern rifles of 
high concentration. Very soon we shal! 
have several new models to handle 
super-velocity ammunition. We all hate 
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to see our old favorites go, but the 
hand of progress is inexorable. A man 
might get along thru life by candle 
light, yet he were foolish to do so when 
able to enjoy the benefits of electricity. 
A Ford will travel along pretty de- 
cently, but one can hardly claim it the 
equal of a Marmon or Stutz, The same 
holds true of a rifle. Low-power guns 
did well enough when they were all 
that could be had. Now, however, they 
are outdated. A man who hunts with 
a low-powered gun when modern cart- 
ridges of high concentration are avail- 
able is deliberately handicapping him- 
self. 

Mr. Tremper speaks about. erosion 
and metal fouling being common faults 
in high-power, or rather high-velocity, 
rifles. I believe the .250-3000 Savage 
and the .256 Newton are two fairly rep- 
resentative modern high-velocity hunt- 
ing arms. Considering erosion, I have 
fired over a thousand rounds of full- 
charge, factory loaded ammunition from 
my .250-3000 Savage. There may have 
been some wear in that time, but it is 
a double-dyed cinch you cannot see it 
with the naked eye and the rifle groups 
just as closely now on the target as it 
did the day I bought it, some three 
years or so ago. And, if the Savage 
will do it, the Newton with segmental 
rifling should prove better yet. Fur- 
thermore, a man using his rifle purely 
as a hunting arm, and that, remember, 
is the primary argument we are con- 
cerned in, would hunt a good many 
years before he would use a thousand 
¢artridges in a single rifle. .So we see 
what Mr. Tremper’s’ erosion § idea 
amounts to. 

I wish Mr. Tremper would tell me 
just what hunting rifle of high velocity, 
used in the capacity of a hunting arm 
and loaded with ammunition designed 
for it, will give any material trouble 
thru metal fouling. I have yet to meet 
one. Perhaps the ’95 Winchester with 
‘06 ammunition might offend somewhat 
if it were warmed up to the degree a 
service rifle is when used in rapid-fire 
on the range. But it is seldom, indeed, 
that this warming-up process. takes 
place while hunting. Four or five quick 
shots may be fired, but that is gener- 
ally the limit. The general average will 
be a good deal less. As a matter of 
fact, I have shot the above gun person- 
ally and have several friends who hunt 
with it every season. As yet, none of 
us have had any worries over metal 
fouling. In the .250-3000 and the .256 
metal fouling is practically unknown, 
this result being secured thru the use 
of copper jackets on the bullets, Thus 
again it would appear that Mr. Trem- 
per’s metal fouling bugaboo is rather 
far fetched. 

Another good point of the .30-30 as 
claimed by the above gentleman is its 
ease of cleaning. Let me go on record 
right here as stating the .256 Newton 
with its segmental rifling to be the 
easiest cleaned hign-power rifle ever 
put on the market—bar none. 

Mention is drawn to the description 
of a hunting trip I told of in my article 
wherein Mr. Tremper ridicules several 
statements relative to guns and their 
killing power. I was not then, and am 
not now, attempting to boost the New- 
ton .256 as a gun. I am merely using 
it as a fair example of high-powered 
arms as compared with those of lower 
power. When I mentioned one shot 
across a cafion where the deer dropped 
as tho poleaxed he snickered and said 
any gun might have done the same. 
Certainly—and you can kill an elephant 
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with a knitting needle if you stick him 
in the right place. Also, Ned Frost 
killed a bear with a .22 S. & W. re- 
volver, but Mr. Frost doesn’t recom- 
mend the gun as a regular hunting arm 
for bear. Exceptions will happen, but 
when speaking in a large way, the rule, 
not the exception to the rule, is what 
counts. Mind you, I’m not saying there 
is a gun on the market now that will 
prove an infallible game-stopper. Fur- 
thermore, there never will be one. But 
there are guns, and lots of them, that 
will reduce the chance of losing any 
fairly hit animal to a minimum. 

When I spoke of shocking the nerv- 
ous system as the best system of kill- 
ing power I merely gave it as an idea 
of my own. Perhaps I am wrong, but 
_I remain unconvinced by anything Mr. 
Tremper has said. The fact that “emi- 
nent physicians might disagree” means 
nothing. Eminent physicians have dis- 
agreed over a good many subjects and 
in their final diagnosis have still been 
in error. I have seen both penetration 
and large wounds fail to stop deer. I 
suggested nerve shock as the possible 
solution. If Mr, Tremper can suggest 
a better one I will be the first to ac- 
cept it. 

There are two distinct types of men 
who go out for deer in this country of 
ours. One type is the meat hunter and 
the other the sportsman. The former 
wants meat and will take any means of 
getting it. The finer points of the game 
mean nothing to him. He will use a 
cheap, low-powered gun if possible and 
cares not a tinker’s damn for how many 
he cripples before he finally gets his 
kill. The fact that two-thirds of these 
crippled will die later and be of no use 
to anyone means nothing to him. He 
has his meat and is satisfied. 

The other type is the man today who 
is fighting for the conservation of game. 
He realizes that our game fields are 
sadly depleted, with each year bringing 
out more hunters to place even a greater 
strain on our resources. 

He sees a wounded and lost deer for 
what it really is—waste, shameful, use- 
less waste, It lies with the man as to 
which class he belongs. At present 
there is no law concerning the proposi- 
tion—one way or the other. But it is 
coming—bank on that—it is coming. 

Calif. NEVILLE COLFAX. 


MR. BROCKWAY’S SIDE. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Please allow 
me to say a few words in reply to Ne- 
ville Colfax’s contention (Outdoor Life 
for December, 1919) that the power of 
guns in the game fields should be regu- 
lated. No doubt they should be in some 
cases, especially where hunters use ri- 
fles like the .25-20 and .32-20 and guns 
of like power. But to prohibit guns like 
the .30-30, .303, .88-55 and .32-40 is go- 
ing some, and I fancy anyone venturing 
to pass laws to the effect that these 
guns could not be used for deer would 
have a fight on their hands, to say the 
least, If we all suddenly converted our- 
selves to N. C.’s notion what a time we 
should have scrapping all the thousands 
of these .30-30s, and wouldn’t Charles 
Newton have some job on his hands 
turning out all those .256s? And here 
let me give you a few instances where 
deer have been killed with the same 
.30-30, .32-40 and .32 Special (all about 
the same power): First deer, shot thru 
neck, distance 125 yards; deer knocked 
completely off feet; did not get up 
again; walked up to within few feet 
and shot her thru brain; deer nearly 
all in; rifle, .32-40 Marlin. Second deer, 
standing in swamp, distance forty yards; 
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shot between eyes; dead instantly, of 
course. Third deer, shot back of shoul- 
ders near heart; died in few seconds 
without second shot. Fourth and fifth 
deer, both standing near each other, 
distance about ninety yards; nearest 
deer shot thru small of back; dropped 
dead instantly; farthest deer jumped 
at shot; bullet caught this deer on run 
squarely thru hips, smashing both heavy 
hip bones all to splinters; fell straddled ; 
walked up and shot her thru brain. 
Sixth deer, running, distance 130 to 150 
yards; I was particularly anxious to 
get this deer, as deer very scarce and 
took no chance and did not wait to see 
effect of first shot; first shot knocked 
deer down; laid a second and rose, stag- 
gering; ran few yards, when second 
bullet caught her; knocked off her feet 
again; tried to rise and third shot set- 
tled her down for good. Shots were as 
follows: One thru paunch, one entered 
at small of back, ranged forward out at 
shoulder on other side, one just back of 
heart going clear thru deer, Either shot 
would have held deer, but, as stated, 
would not take chance on this deer. 








PENNSYLV ANIA’S ANNUAL 
GAME BAG. 


Peter P. Carney, editor of the Na- 
tional Sports Syndicate, has figured out 
the amount of game killed in Pennsylvania 
in 1919. Compared to some of our 
“wilder” states it is astounding. Mr. Car- 
ney's figures follow: 


2,719,879 rabbits. 
439,106 squirrels. 
287,001 ruffed grouse. 
46,319 Virginia quail. 
34,036 raccoons. 
28,714 wild waterfowl. 
27,767 woodcock. 
15,658 ring neck pheasants. 
5,181 wild turkeys. 
2,913 deer. 

575 Hungarian quail. 
472 bears. 




















Have shot several other deer, but too 
long ago to remember clearly the exact 
circumstances, so cannot enumerate 
them. Have also been in at the death 
of many other deer during thirteen 
years of hunting, and with the excep- 
tion of few running shots and given 
anything like fair chance, deer have all 
been killed satisfactorily and without 
undue suffering. With exception of first 
deer, all were killed with either the 
.30-30 or .32 Winchester Special. Deer 
in this country range in weight from 
100 to 250 pounds, so that it does seem 
that these guns that are so unmerci- 
fully slammed by the _ high-velocity 
cranks are amply powerful for deer. 
And there are some hunters who like 
a little venison left in fit condition for 
eating. 

Mr. Colfax states that the organs of 
his deer shot with the .256 Newton were 
reduced to froth. Exactly, but who 
wants froth, splinters and bloody mist 
to show for their hunt? I also have 
seen the effects of these ‘guns on deer 
and would need a gun pretty bad to 
take one for this class of game. Users 
of the .30-30 do get a little meat for 
their trouble and it doesn’t take them 
a week to clean their guns, nor all their 
money to buy shells, Funny thing, 


when a man gets his hands on one of 
these meat pulverizers that slams its 
cork-like bullet like lightning (it has 
to) and dissolves a deer into hash and 
froth and mist, how he wants everyone 
else to glom onto one, isn’t it? Like 





our old friend, A. A. Haines, I always 
try to get my first bullet where it will 
do the most good, and in most cases 
where deer get away it can generally 
be traced to the fact that they were 
shot on the run and bullets struck any 
old place, breaking legs, bits off nose, 
or parts of jaw shot off. A .256 Newton 
under like circumstances would do no 
better, but given a shot anywhere like 
placed right and a hunter will get his 
deer pretty regularly and have some- 
thing left to take home with the same 
old .30-30, too. 

A friend of mine once shot a rabbit 
with a .250-3000 Savage. The rabbit 
went up all right, but it never came 
down. All we could see was a red fog 
and a few clumps of hair. I can shoot 
them with a .30-30 hard-nose and not 
spoil an ounce of meat. Why pay twice 
the money for a fog-raiser when you 
can get a sensible rifle that pays divi- 
dends? And, so long as deer run the 
bush, you will find hunters bringing 
them home with their .30-30s and bring- 
ing them home whole, which counts, as 
that is what they go for, So I would 
say to you high-velocity cranks, go out 
and enjoy your .256; we don’t begrudge 
it to you; you are welcome to your 
share of the game, and we don’t care a 
continental how you get it, or what 
shape it’s in, whether it’s hash or just 
bloody mist, but for the love o’ Mike, 
don’t think you have the only gun and 
that everyone else should have one like 
it. Remember, he has his, too, and likes 
it. So far as the deer are concerned, 
I guess they would just as soon die 
gently as to be slammed all over the 
landscape. 

In conclusion, I think the whole ques- 
tion is summed up very nicely, indeed, 
in your “Ammunition” editor’s reply in 
the same issue to L. Covell, Los An- 
geles, wherein he states, “The only men 
who ‘pan’ the .30 Remington are those 
who do not know its capabilities, or 
who are adherents of the high-velocity 
bullet cartridges,” and the statement of 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. in 
their advertising, covering their Model 
94 .30-caliber rifle, should be consid- 
ered, wherein they state: “It has been 
estimated.that during the last ten years 
more deer and big game have been killed 
by the famous Winchester Model ’94 
.30-caliber than by any other combina- 
tion of rifle and cartridge.” Not many 
would care to dispute that statement, 
which proves beyond the possibility of 
doubt that the .30-30 is powerful enough 
for deer, a few opinions to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Which puts me in 
mind of a writeup I saw in a magazine 
by a man who had just bought a 20- 
gauge shotgun when the craze was on. 
He was so enthusiastic over the little 
gun that he wanted the 12-bore prohib- 
ited right away as being unsportsman- 
like. Same thing, only different, or, as 
my friend said when he shot the rabbit 
with his .250-3000, “Too much is plenty,” 
which I will leave N. C. to figure out 
for himself. 

Take your .256 into the bush, N. C., 
and enjoy her; get all the joy out of 
her possible. Whoop with delight and 
do a few Indian war dances until it 
wears off, but don’t come home and try 
to can all the other fellow’s joy. Let 
him go to it, too. I had it once—we all 
do—and everything went well till I fell 
over a log in the midst of the dance, 
nearly breaking my ding-busted fool 
neck. That cured me. 

Come out, some of you .30-30 men, and 
show these .256s that we don’t need 
dynamite to kill deer! 

Ontario. H. BROCKWAY. 
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An Old Musher on Glaciers 


Editor Outdoor Life—In the June is- 
sue of outdoor Life you published an 
article in reference to a trip of Jimmie 
Brown and companiion over the Rus- 
sell and Nizina glaciers. I cut this ar- 
ticle out and sent it to my friend, Fred 
W. Best, who is now first officer on 
one of the steamships on the Barber 
line running to South American ports. 

Mr. Best has put in about twenty 
years in Alaska, going there in the orig- 
inal gold rush of ’98. He operated a 
placer mine with success for a number 
of years at the Shushanna Diggings on 
Bonanza Creek. I believe that you are 
familiar with that country and I also 
thought that Mr. Best’s reply to my let- 
ter might prove interesting to you. You 
can publish any part of it that you 
wish. W. E. FENNELL. 

Mass. 


Friend Ned:—I received your note and 
the piece cut from Outdoor Life. 
know all those fellows well and have 
been on the trail with all of them many 
a time. Dan Cambell and I were holed 
up in that same cabin below the glacier 
for ten days in.1914 and then we started 
over the glacier. Dan had the mail and 
I was bringing in an outfit of grub and 
relaying. When I got to the second re- 
lief tent I struck another blizzard and 
was holed up for seven days all alone. 
Dan had gone on with the mail. I only 
had wood enough to last a couple of 
days, so I used to lay in my robes to 
keep warm and only used wood to cook 
with, once a day. I got by all right, 
but was mighty glad when the storm 
was over and I could get down off the 
glacier into timber. 

That glacier was about fifty-five 
miles across and we had three tents on 
it about sixteen miles apart for relief 
tents. It was full of crevasses and we 
used to have to stake a trail to follow 
it and put bridges across the crevasses. 
If a fellow got off the trail he was al- 
most certain to drop into a crevasse, and 
then good night. We had to carry our 
firewood with us to cook with at the 
relief tents, and all in all, the trip over 
the glacier was a h—1 of a trip, if a 
fellow struck bad weather. 

I have known Cambell, Hubrick, 
Maher, Joe McClelland and Brownie for 
years. Hubrick is a crack shot and can 
hit tin cans with a rifle as fast as you 
can toss them into the air. I expect to 
sail tomorrow for South America. I 
guess I will write to Brownie and tell 
him something about my doings lately. 
He was a fine little chap, very quiet, a 
food man with either horses or dogs 
and a good man on the trail, too. Dan 
used to carry the mail out of Nome, and 
Joe McClelland used to carry the mail 
out of Dawson City. Joe and I have 
mushed and camped together hundreds 
of times. FRED W. BEST. 


Bill Hickok--A Correction 


Editor Outdoor Life—In your last is- 
sue is a little sketch headed, “A Noted 
Frontiersman,” by Frank M. Vancil. 
After reading his effort I’m inclined to 
think Mr. Vancil got his wires crossed. 
The big fight he attempts to describe, 
in which Wild Bill earned his name, 
took place in 1861, about fifty miles 
west of Topeka, Kan. The Nebraska 
affair was merely when Bill invited 
four alleged “mal hombres” to step out- 
side the saloon and at a given word go 
to it; which they did and Bill erased 
three of the naughty ones, badly wound- 
ed the other one and was himself bored 
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thru the shoulder. In the big fight 
there was no McCandlas pere in the 
shindy, and Bill killed eight of the ten 
who tried to get William. At that time 
Mr. Hickok was nothing but a horse 
guard for the Overland Stage Company, 
yet he proved to be about the best ever. 
All this I have stated as facts, because 
Emerson Hough, in his fine book, “The 
Story of the Outlaw,” tells vividly the 
story of Wild Bill Hickok, and I’m gam- 
bling Mr. Hough assembled his data 
and facts from responsible sources. If 
you never have read this book you have 
missed a treat. It is splendidly writ- 
ten and I believe is an interesting col- 
lection of facts—TOM DRUMMOND. 
Calif. ee 


‘*Hello, Ever-Buddy”’ 


Editor Outdoor Life—It’s come. Yep, 
she’s here. What’s the first article? 
Land o’ Midnight Sun. Gee, here’s sum- 
thin’ bout Wyomin’ an’ elks an’ bears 
an’ ever’thing. Hain’t there ever nuthin’ 
*bout wolves? Nope, not much. So 
Bill, John, Charles, Ted, Fred, Frank 
end Harold of the music class are dis- 
cussing the June number of Outdoor 
Life. Dear editor, and every contrib- 
utor, you ask why your magazine is so 
appreciated by a gang of music stu- 
dents and their teacher. Why, because 
it is so educational. The Alaskan stor- 
ies, bear tales, elk lore, glacier beau- 
ties, descriptive narratives. Ol! it is 
all so grand we cannot half express 
ourselves. We took the article on dif- 
ferent kinds of woods. written by sume 
good writer not long since. It was read 
before the harmony class, and they dis- 
cussed the making of musical instru- 
ments from the precious woods. ‘The 
articles by Dear El Comancho; the Afri- 
can game writer; stories on why a bear 
cub climbs an aspen tree, on Indian 
flint arrows, on snow hunting in Wyo- 
ming—well, we can’t name all the love- 
ly things you all write, but we read it 
all, even to the ads. 

A COUGAR ATTACK IN IOWA. 

When Iowa was sparsely settled, my 
mother’s brother and a local hunter 
went seven or eight miles into the 
woods and saw a very large cougar 
sneaking along some creek bank. They 
retraced their steps and were walking 
along talking, when they found the ani- 
mal was following them. Night came 
on quite fast and the men hurried into 
the open, hoping to get a shot, but the 
faint shadow and fiery eyes were all 
that could be seen. As one man raised 
his gun the animal sprang upon the 
other, knocking him down and clawing 
both him and his clothes at a brisk 
rate. He was beaten off by the other, 
who was afraid to fire, for he was in 
danger of killing his companion. Now, 
don’t laugh at this, you hunters. We 
know you are all intelligent men and 
women, and we are just dying to hear 
you relate just any of your experiences; 
but, like the school kids, we say, “Gosh, 
folks, it’s got to be so about this here 
cougar story, fer ma said so.” 

NELLIE MARTIN AND PUPILS. 

Perry, Iowa. 








The Day’s Sport is Over! 


HEN you get back to camp, get 

that bottle of Sloan’s Liniment. 
Spread Sloan's over aching joints and 
muscles. Quick comforting relief is 
afforded from aches and pains due to 
exposure, sprains and strains. Sloan’s 
penetrates without rubbing, giving a tingling 
warmth that scatters congestion. 


Sloan’s is Pain’s Enemy. 
3 sizes, 35c., 70c., $1.40 
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When 

a Thing 
is Right 
—It’s 
Right— 


Some 
Philosophy Ask DixieGrroll 
e Knowe. 


—That’s why all live anglers use Joe 
Welsh Leaders and his ‘‘Blue Devil’’ 


Darning Needle. 


Leaders—6 Breaking Strains 3, 6 and 9-foot 
Lengths—25c, 50c and 75c. The ‘‘BLUE 
DEVIL’’ and a 3-foot Leader, 75c 








By Mail—or at your Dealers 


fOK.\ JOE WELSH 


Pasadena, California 


Si Distributor for U.S. and 
Canada 






















ATTRACT 
WILDFOWL 
AND FISH 


: By planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Seed® 
and Musk Grasse and other plants. They furnish 
food and cover for wild ducks, game fishes and 
their young. Seeds are ready for shipment NOW. 
Expert planting advice with every order; person- 
al supervision if desired; leading preserves and 
state game commissions use my services. 


CLYDE TERRELL 


Dept. B 213 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 




















Knit your own Fish Nets—Landing nets, Hoop nets, Seines, 
Hammocks, etc., may be easily and quickly made, at little cost. 
Our Illustrated Instructions will teach you how in one hour. Also 
how to catch fish the year round. Send for particulars right now. 


W.E. Clayton & Co., 64N.MainSt., Altoona, Kansas 
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Fish Enjoy the thrill and excitement 
which bait-casting angling gives, 


by casting for'em with the 


= South Bend Reel 


which entirely eliminates back-lashes, snarls 


and tangles. Our Bcok ‘‘The Days of Real 
Sport’’ tells tried and proven casting 
methods. Shows complete South Bend 
Tackle line. A postal brings it FREE 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
9298 High St. 























RAND’S CAMPS 


Formerly Titus’ Camps 


For Hunters and Fishermen, On Eagle Lake, . 
one of the famous Fish River chain, that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Cana- 
dian border. A group of 22 Camps. Ideal 
location. Real comfort; cabins heated and 
well ventilated. Magnificent views, And the 
Pick of Sports. In the heart of the big game 
country; there is no limit to the sportsmen’s 
enjoyment. Rand's Camps are Nature at its 
best. Easily reached. For particulars address 


RAND’S CAMPS 


Eagle Lake Maine 














Don’ t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific in- 
\ vention, the wonderful new 
ui: discovery that relieves rup- 
/ture will be sent on trial. 
No obnoxious springs or 
pads. Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. No 
salves. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to proveit. Protected 
by U. S. patents. Catalogue 
and measure blanks mailed ag 
name and address today, 


Cc £ BROOKS, 102C State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
fn sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 




























meet the demand of critical angling experts 
because theircorrect taper produces the proper 
action and balance and the necessary power to 
cast a long line with ease and accuracy 


Send for Circular 


GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. 


1245 East Ninth Avenue 
DENVER, COLORADO 




















--genuine inner armor fe or auto tires. 
prevent p an Agen 


American Accessories Co. Dept. 7 


—— mileage; My 
anted. 


‘Gacianati, Obio 











South Bend, Ind. 








Rough Riding in a Canoe 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have been a 
reader of your interesting magazine for 
two years and enjoy every article in 
every issue. The pictures I am sending 


cedar, canvas-covered; weight about 
eighty pounds. 

We have dandy trout fishing around 
here on the McKenzie and Willamette 
rivers, also good lake fishing. There is 


good bass fishing near here. I never 
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were taken of a canoe that my chum 
and I built and in which we ran the 
Willamette River from Eugene to 
Portland, Ore., a distance of 200 miles. 

The length of the canoe is 15 feet 8 
inches, and we built it of spruce and 






SHOOTING DOWN THE SLIDE. 


have gone after bass yet, but think | 
shall, so I can get a better understand- 
ing of the bass fishing sport. 

We use a boat on the upper river, as 
the river is too rough for a canoe, there 
being some rapids that will swamp a 
twenty-foot rowboat. It is sure some 
sport, and if you are ever in this coun- 
try I would like to take you fishing. 
We go nearly every week. 

Say, I know that “Ol’ Jumbo” trout in 


your July issue, also Al Cook. Went 
fishing with Al the other day. 
Ore. C. I. GOOD. 





How to Tip Over a Canoe 


Editor Outdoor Life—The easiest and 
most convenient way to upset a canoe 
is to change seats while in the middle 
of a stream. All the fooling, standing 
up or swinging your paddle at floating 
objects is highly recommended. 

Sometimes, if you are restless and 
keep shifting your position, you can 
tip over a canoe. The best way if the 
water is rough is to stop paddling and 
let the canoe get caught broadside and 
get swamped. I’ve known cases where 
tke occupants sit with their knees 
above the gunwhales and a _ sudden 
wave coming along tipped the canoe. 

When you get into a canoe jump in 
with lots of speed; don’t step in the 
middle of the boat, and nine time out 
of ten you will fall into the drink or 
swamp the canoe. 

Did you ever try placing one foot in 
the canoe, the other on the shore and 
then try to list, say a duffel bag, from 
the shore to the canoe? That’s another 
very good way to either swamp the 
canoe or fall in, by having the canoe 
drift away with your one foot and the 
bank holding your other foot, while 
your two hands are busy with the duf- 
fel bag. 

A very good way to jam a hole in 
your canoe is to paddle close to a half- 
buried-by-water tree, and most likely a 
branch a few inches under water will 
poke a hole in your unprepared canoe. 
Also, when stepping into a canoe, don’t 
step in the middle or the canoe will 
naturally tip with the weight, or if a 
sharp rock is handy in the shallow 
shore it will make a hole in your canoe. 


Another good way to make holes in 
your canoe is to pull it up the side of 
some bank or toss a jug of water from 
the bank into the canoe instead of car- 
rying it down. 

If you don’t want to make speed on 
a windy day, sit in the back of the 
canoe and the prow will stick up in the 
air, making an excellent sail and turn 
you in circles. 

A good trick to do is to paddle your 
canoe fast until within a few inches of 
a dock and then try to stop it from 
bumping; you might be able to stop the 
prow from bumping and escape with 
only the sides getting scratched. 

If you’re kind of anxious to see how 
St. Peter looks, try the above. 

ELMER L. WHEELER. 

New York. 


Montana Notes 


Editor Outdoor Life—A few issues 
ago some gentleman spoke of catching 
a trout on a fly that had two mice in 
its stomach, and commented on a trout 
taking a fly when its stomach was al- 
ready full. After over forty years of 
trout fishing I have come to the con- 
clusion that the day you get the bis 
basketful is when their stomachs are 
full; in other words, when they are 
feeding. I have noticed this when 
cleaning, preparatory to returning home. 

We are having an epidemic of Ore- 
gon sheep into the LoLo forest (the 
winter range of our mule and white 
tail deer). A few years ago 917 dee! 
were killed in this forest during the 
open season. Now you can find starve’ 
deer in the late winter and early spring 
Mont. E. F. CONYNGHAM, M. D. 
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IN THE FUR FIELD 
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Trapping Furs With Scents and Baits 


A great many trappers are now 
using some lure in connection with 
their sets. The subject of scents and 
baits in connection with trapping has 
received much attention during the 
past few years. Many users claim 
that some of the manufactured scents 
are excellent, while others probably 
contain mostly ingredients of but lit- 
tle, if any, value in attracting the fur 
bearers. 

The inexperienced trapper who 
often imagines with a little patent 
lure, he will be able to catch enough 
fur bearers to keep him busy skinning 
and stretching the pelts, is apt to be 
disappointed. Others who have caught 
a few weasel, muskrat or skunk 
think with the aid of scent they will 
be able to catch fox and wolf also. 
True, they may, but remember that 
with the best scent the trapper must 
use care and judgment in making the 
set; scent alone will not make the 
catch. Trappers to be successful must 
know something of the habits of the 
animal they expect to catch. A meat, 
fish or flesh bait at certain season 
may be best, while during the mating 
season scents may have great attract- 
ing value. 

Whether scent is used or not, the 
trapper should use care in locating 
and making sets. Whether home- 
made or manufactured scent is used, 
only a few drops need be used at a 
set, dropping, rubbed or sprinkled 
near the trap. Scent at times will at- 
tract for considerable distance as 
bait, not scent, such as fish, fowl, rab- 
bit and meat of various kinds, has 
drawn animals several rods, as mar- 
ten, mink, lynx, skunk, coon, civet, 
opossum and other fur bearers have 
been caught rods from any den. Of 
course they might have happened by, 
but further evidence is given in the 
fact that trappers have followed the 
trail of a fur bearer, in the snow, go- 
ing directly by a baited set, when the 
animal turned and went directly to 
the scented bait and trap. 

Just how attractive the scent prep- 
arations are can be determined by 
your suecess with them. Scents have 
a much more powerful odor than bait, 
so it is only natural that they should 
attract farther, and if the right in- 
gredients are used by the maker of 
the seent they should have consider- 
able value. Evidently they have (at 
least some of them), as there are now 
numerous scent preparations upon the 
market. Some have been made and 
sold for ten years’or longer, while oth- 
ers are of more recent make. Scents 
are now made and put up in bottles, 
cans, tubes, boxes, with instructions 


telling how to use. The retail price 
varies from about 50 cents to $1 per 
bottle or tube, and a different scent 


is manufactured by various concerns 
for each fur bearer. 

Many trappers make their own 
scent, and while some are free to tell 
what it contains and how it is made, 
others regard their scent as a secret 
to be kept. <A successful Northwest- 
ern wolf trapper recommends the fol- 
lowing: 











CAUGHT AT A SCENT SET. 


“Secure about a pint of oil, 
fish and the other half muskrat, to 
which add the musk glands of several 
muskrat and a little oil of rhodium. 
Muskrat scent glands have the most 
musk in the spring—three or four 
glands during spring months being 
sufficient; if fall caught, use about a 
half dozen.” 

A fox scent is made from musk 
glands of muskrat and the seent bag 
and scent of a skunk mixed with a 
half pint of animal oil, such as lard. 
Oil made from the fat of a skunk, coon 
or prairie dog is perhaps even better 
than lard. This is a loud-smelling 
scent and can be used in connection 
with both bait and blind sets when so 
desired. 








half 


| Colorado Springs, 


Fish oil scent is also used a great | 
deal by some trappers for coon, mink | 


and members of the cat tribe. It is 
made by placing small fish (trout are 
excellent) in a bottle which is placed 


in the sun for an hour or so daily, or | 


until an oil forms. 
poured off into another bottle for use. 
The fish had best be cut into several 


The oil should be | 


pieces so as to produce the oil more | 


auickly. 


Beaver castor, two glands found on | 


the beaver, are also used in the prep- 
aration of scent by numerous trappers, 
especially those of the West and 
North. Anise oil is another drug that 
is also used. 

Scents require from a few days to 
several weeks to make. The fish oil 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide. 

And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, and glovemaking. You never loseanything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 
quarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horseor any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur 
on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and made 
up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s 
garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
ager < fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we se 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Dale Bumstead, with E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours and 
Company, writes: 


Prof. Stainsky 


“The collection of Stainsky 
trophies which I have at the 
house are attracting a great deal 
of attention. Your work iscer 
tainly excellent, and I doubt if 
1 will find any one in the East 
here who will be able to do as 
well. We hope to secure caribou 
for the collection next, and wil) 
certainly ship them to you for 
mounting.’’ 


Yours very sincerely, 
DALE BUMSTEAD 
Medals awarded at 
Paris, Chicago and St. 
Louis World Fairs, 
Write for prices. 


an’ Established 1874 
Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Company 
Colorado. 


go with the hide 















Have your deer and other big 
game heads mounted, or the hide 
or skin made intp garments. We, "7 
specialize in taxidermy and furtan-, & 
ning. Deer skins made into rugs or! 
buckskin leather. Any wild or 
domestic animal hide or skin! = 
tanned with hair or fur on it, made © 
into caps, robes, men’s or women’s § 
garments. 


Our illustrated catalog tells you how to pre-) 
pare skins for shipping and shows pnces on 
head mounting, taxidermy and tanning, and 
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ESTER, FUR DRESSING CO. 
655 WEST AVE. 
ROCHESTER NY. 


BEAR, LION ANDCAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 
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Aipitie Binoculars 


Are selected by hunters 
and guides because of 
the strong, rigid con- 
struction. They retain 
adjustment when sub- 
jected to the severe 


strains, bumps, and hard . 


usage ‘incidental to 
hunting ina rough and 
rugged country. 
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Write for free booklet telling how 


you can examine each glass before 


purchasiug. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST 


OR A SAAN UPACT URER OF ALPINE 8B!1NO C CLARS 
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DENVER, COLORADO 
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OUTDOOR BOOKS 


By WARREN H. MILLER 


For Seven Years Editor of FIELD & STREAM 


Experience counts. Save yourself money in buying the right gun, rod, dog, canoe, 
camping outfit. Read up before you spend money. Miller Knows! 

Ce Se, re I 6 os co cvs & os va SNS 60a be CRA Rees eens ee Chee ON EON $1.50 
ee. Ae. WOR» io os Sia 6s boi oe 8 dee Ses as bios 6 ose 1.50 
RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS. Big Game and Wing Shooting.................008 2.50 
THE AMERICAN HUNTING DOG. The only Up-to-Date Dog Book............ 2.50 
CARORING. SBATEAING AWD TEOTOR: BORING soos cence Co secicvewe’tccrsecivers 2.5 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF HUNTING AND FISHING. For Your Kid............... 1.50 
AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND. A Practical Training Handbook......... 1.00 
THE OUTDOORS MAN’S HANDBOOK. Facts, Tables and Game Laws......... 2.00 
THE RING-NECKED GRIZZLY. Big-Game Hunting in the Rockies......... 1.50 


MAN IN THE WOODS. 
Buy Direct From the 


WARREN H. MILLER 


MEDICINE 


How to Make Your Own Medicine 
Author and Save Money 


Mit..0. ae 


Interlaken, N. J. 





get him 
with a --- 


StephensTiap 


—and p his hide to DENVER. 
sleubandcn pay you os highest prices for 
C es, Skunks, 


all Western a es By ye 
Muskrats, ts and all others. 


DENVER is tne as and Best Market on 
Earth for Western Trappers and Fur Shippers. 
» Stephens of Denver is the larg- 


est exclusive buyer of Western 
Raw Furs inthe world. Stephens 
charges you no commission--saves 
you 50c to $10 on express or parcel 
and you get your money back 
tg 10 days quicker -- because 
Denver is closer to your town 
than any other Important Fur 
Center. Every shipment —_ 
ally graded and priced by a member of the 
TRAPS AT FACTORY PRICES 
NRE aA 
Stephens asi eut® s, Animal Bait ¢ 
and all Tra es at rock bot- 4 


P 
tom prices. Writes toler for Bi Illus- 
preted pre seit aod'Sh rappers yuide, 
Tags 


E.A. Stephens & Co. 


300 Stephens Bidg. 
Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 














Do You Know 
that you can have your work done 
right here in the West by up-to-date 
experts in this line, where you don’t 
have to be afraid of having your fine 
specimens or furs spoiled. 


We do anything in Taxidermy and Furs. 
We also guarantee A-1 work. 


M. R. MOHR 
Expert 
TAXIDERMIST & FURRIER 


2 Bernard St. S., Spokane, Wash. 





, LOCKHART 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 






iy Patented. Made in U,S.A. 
SMART — COMFORTABLE — EFFICIENT 
APPROVED BY SPORTSMEN 


HUNTING — HIKING—CAMPING 
“The thing to wear when roughing it’’ 
St your dealer or write to 


195 Broadway Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Quick and satisfactory results are as- 
sured if you mention Outdoor Life when 
writing to advertisers. 





preparation is the one that will re- 
quire longest, as it usually takes sey- 
eral days for the oil to make or form. 

Some trappers like to make their 
own scent, so the above can be used 
if they so desire. There are many 
other scent formulas gained from 
years of experimenting. Just what 
the scent as manufactured and sold by 
the various makers contains they, of 
ccurse, do not tell. 


Trappers who use bait—not scent— 
in connection with either steel traps 
or deadfalls seem to prefer fresh bait. 
Rabbit, fowl or fresh meat is relished 
by marten, wildcat, weasel, fox, 
skunk, opossum, coon and mink, and 
it seems that the fresher and bloodier 
the better they like it. Mink and coon 
are fond of fish, at least in some lo- 
calities, altho some trappers claim 
they were never very successful when 
using fish for bait. In the Lake Su- 
perior region, when making the 
rounds with a trapper, he took six 
mink one day, and all sets were baited 
with fish. This trapper was of the 
opinion that bait and fish were both 
quite attractive to mink and other fur 
animals of that locality, whether 
fresh or stale. 

A good many wolf trappers are of 
the opinion that scent baits attract 
and that meat bait is not of much 
value, as wolves are expert fresh meat 
getters. For the slower fur animals 
that are flesh-eaters trappers claim 
fresh meat is an excellent bait—noth- 
ing better—during much of the trap- 
ping season. Scents, those prepared 
by fur dealers and others for sale, 
with the idea of appealing to the sex 
instinct, which sometimes is stronger 
than the instinct for protection, no 
doubt has its greatest value to trap- 
pers in connection with sets when 
used from January to March or there- 
abouts. 

For the purpose for which scent is 
largely used—to attract, not as food— 
the ranker and stronger it is the more 
attracting qualities it is apt to pos- 
sess. Some trappers have no faith at 
all in scent, while others place much 
dependence in it. At the breeding sea- 
son, if it contains the proper ingredi- 
ents, there seems to be but little doubt 
but that it does possess ‘‘attracting” 
qualities. 

It is claimed by trappers that some 
methods are good, while others are 
not. I have bought nearly all the 
methods put on the market and find 
that all are good if properly used, 
says a well-known Rocky Mountain 
trapper. This trapper goes on to say 
that experience has taught him that 
he can catch any kind of an animal 
with scent. Experience has_ also 
taught him that he can catch any kind 
of an animal without scent, and that 
he believes there is one scent or de 
coy that is of great value, especially 
in the running season, and it is that 
of the famous beaver castor. This 
trapper thinks that few animals can 
pass near without investigating. 

You can, however, use all the scents 
put together, continues this trapper, 
and if you do not set the trap or traps 
properly you might as well set traps 
on top of a straw stack, just back of 
the barn, to catch a fox, and you will 
get him just as quick. If your trap 
is set somewhere near his haunts, on 
a knoll or under vines, at a hollow 
stump, tree or hole, and baited with 
a good piece of fresh bait, you will 
catch just as many, if not more, in the 
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fall than you will with scent. In win- 
ter and spring I prefer scent. 

It is advisable for inexperienced 
trappers to buy some good methods, 
scents, etc., for they will give a good 
idea of how to proceed. Should you 
try them and fail the first time, try 
again. Keep right at trying and after 
a while you will get to catching foxes 
and wolves, two of the shrewdest and 
hardest of the fur bearers to catch. 
There is no man who can use another 
man’s method as well as that which 
he has discovered himself; at least, 
not until he learns them and finds out 
how to use them. I care not how 
plainly the one selling his scents ex- 
plains it to others, it takes some ex- 
perience at trapping before the best 
catches can be made. 

In connection with using scent for 
attracting animals to traps, a Western 
trapper gives the following: Take a 
piece of sponge, run stout string thru 
it, pour on your scent and then place 
the sponge in the hollow of the sole 
of your shoe; bring the ends of the 
string up over the instep, cross them 
and tie on back side of your shoe. If 
the right scent or ‘‘medicine”’ is used 
animals will follow your trail quite a 
distance. 

As already mentioned, there is quite 
a difference of opinion among trap- 
pers as to the “attractive” value of 
scents either used alone or in connec- 
tion with bait. Many praise them, 
while others say they can catch as 
much without them. No doubt some 
scents are made only to sell, regard- 
less of the ingredients which they con- 
tain. On the other hand, there is no 
question but that the sexual organs 
and fluids of the female when “in 
heat”? and preserved in alcohol or oth- 
erwise, is a wonderful lure for the 
males of that species. Just how far 
they will attract I do not know, but 
rods at least, and probably under fav- 
orable conditions several hundred 
yards. ys oa: 


Minnesota Fur Report 


A trapper who has trapped consid- 
erable writes as follows: ‘I can give 
pretty accurate information as to how 
the animals are holding out, especial- 
ly in the southeastern part of this 
state—Minnesota. Most of my trav- 
els and trapping and hunting trips 
have been from the southern line up 
the Mississippi river and on as far as 
Duluth. 

“During the last few years’ trapping 
I can safely say that skunk are about 
holding their own and are fairly plen- 
tiful. Coon are also fairly plen- 
tiful, but are being pretty hard hunted 
of late, as night hunting of this ani- 
mal has become quite popular. Musk- 
rat and mink are pretty scarce, espe- 
cially muskrat, dut to falling an easy 
victim to the trap. High fur value 
kas caused most everybody to trap 
muskrat, so their numbers are greatly 
reduced. Mink are holding out bet- 
ter, especially on the small runs and 
creeks. 

“Red fox are very scarce, due to 
the many that both dig and smoke 
them out in the spring of the year. I 
think the use of smokers for the tak- 
ing of any animal from their den 
ought to be strictly prohibited, be- 
cause so many are smothered in their 
den and die. I know of many litters 
of young fox that were killed by smok- 
ers. We have an ideal fox country 
here and they were once quite plenti- 
ful—now scarce. 

“T am trying to get the real sports- 
men together and to see if we can get 
some protection for the red fox. The 
fox here are hunted to quite an extent 
with hounds, but these lovers of the 
chase are “real guys’’ and respect the 
fox. I am also a lover of the hound 
and chase, and hope that we will be 
able to get protection for the fox, as 
well as other fur-bearing animals. 
Our mink and muskrat law has been 
changed of late and the season does 
not open until December 1. I feel 
sure the mink have increased under 
this law.” A. R. B. 


DADAM 




















| EPH JR. TELLS HIS SIDE OF THE STORY. 

“And just as I saw mother go down I climbed a tree. The hounds ran up, followed by a 
One of the dogs climbed the tree, so I ran out a limb, which I knew 
that canine never could navigate, and I felt perfectly safe—but, the limb broke, and—you 


bonehead hunter. 
know the rest!” 
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Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
serve os ) = life, all kinds of birds, animals, 
—-, ads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 

It kinds of furs and skins and make 
splendid rugs and robes. Easily Learned 


quickly by mail. Full course of 40 

covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 
uaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 
——, methods, Over fifty-five thousand 


Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 

A or Splendid art, 


on. women 
yecome enthusi- 
astic over it. Send today 
for free finely illustrated 
book, and sce for yourself 
what taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mail, duri: your spare 
time. You learn quickly. 
Yousoon know Taxidermy 
and learn to mount your 
splendid trophies. Youcan 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
estofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your spare time. You will 
pany enjoy. — — 
ment you give e @ 

ei sam ota of taxidermy. Thous- 

Schoolof Taxidermy ands and thousands of 
yoni have learned and are delighted. 
One says: 































**Have mounted f. forty birds, three deer heade, f oar squir® 
Is, iat te ropes. Have had _= finest of suc —" 
ou n ea ousand dollars for my knowledge 


~E. V. J 
FRE Photos of Mounted 

Specimens and also 
the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free fora 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don’t delay, but act now before the free 
books are exhausted. 


You can earn 

ANE MIONEY vic 207 trom 

axid ermy in 

your spare tipo. or go into it as Ay profession and 

make from to $5,000 000 per year. Big demand and 

few Saleem “rhe is something new, something 

worth your while. Write Today for full ‘particulars 

and the two free ly -y"y Merely @ mail car bo astie or a let- 

ter or tal—but doit today. You will hted 
with free pe Ly 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 


64F Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


wan Free Book Coupon == 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
64F Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 
Without ligati send me 
= FREE. TAXIDERMY 
BOOK AN OTE THE TAXIDERMY 
Bote ns and full particulars pit aD 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 


Beautiful book 


showing dozens of 
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Quick and satisfactory results are as- 
sured if you mention Outdoor Life when 
writing to advertisers. 
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Review of the .25, .32 and .380 Automatic Pistols 


Owing to the ever-increasing popu- 
larity and the steady improvement of 
the pocket-size automatic pistol, I be- 
lieve that a brief description with il- 
lustrations of the best arms of this kind 
now sold in the market, at home and 
abroad, will interest some readers. 
Quite a number of these pistols were 
taken from German and Austrian pris- 
oners, and have been brought over as 
souvenirs by Uncle Sam’s boys on their 
return from the battlefields of North- 
ern France. 

The first auto pistol brought on the 
market was the Bergmann model 1896 
in .20 and .25 calibers, and model 1898 
for a .32 caliber cartridge. These Berg- 
mann pocket-size pistols never proved 
a success and were soon withdrawn 
from the market. The first real and 
perfect functioning pocket auto pistol 
was built by the American inventor, 
John M. Browning, and was manufac- 
tured by the Fabrique Nationale, Liege, 
Belgium, and when placed on the mar- 
ket became known as Browning Model 
1900. There were probably more pis- 
tols of this model sold than any other 
pocket gun ever manufactured. Length 
of pistol, 6.41 inches; caliber, 7.65 mm. 
(82 caliber); length of barrel, 4.01 
inch; weigh of pistol, 1.378 pounds. 

Another Browning model pistol, 
known as model 1906, was brought out 
by the Fabrique Nationale. This is a 
very small, light, reliable and efficient 
weapon of .25 caliber. Its small size 
and compact form permit it to be car- 
ried in the vest pocket. Length of pis- 
tol, 4144 inches; weight of pistol, 138 
ounces. 

In 1912 the Fabrique Nationale 
brought out an entirely new Browning 


P. T. Streit 


pocket pistol. It is a well-shaped and 
well-balanced little gun. The pistol is 
made in .32 and .380 calibers. The pis- 
tol is also furnished with an _ inter- 
changeable barrel, so that both the .32 
and .380 caliber cartridges can be shot 
from one pistol, the same magazine 
handling both cartridges very satisfac- 
torily. 

The Colt Patent Firearms- Manufac- 


turing Company also makes pocket: 
size pistols of .25, .82 and .380 calibers 


after John M. Browning’s patents. The 
225 caliber is similar to the Fabrique 
Nationale .25 caliber described above, 
and the .32 and .380 calibers are of new 
patents, both pistols being very highly 
finished and _ reliable pocket guns. 
Length of pistol, 6% inches; weight of 
pistol, 23 ounces, 

The Colt Company also makes a new 


s3rowning automatic, known as .22 cal- 
iber target model, using the regular 


rimfire .22 caliber long rifle cartridge. 
This pistol stands in a class by itself, 
and has become a very popular target 
gun, the factory not having been in a 
position to fill all the orders received 
for this target pistol. 

Length over all, 1014 inches; weight, 
28 ounces; length of barrel. 644 inches. 
From the illustrations it will easily be 
noticed that the basic principles as 
found in the John M. Browning patent 
auto pistols have been imitated and 
closely followed by the great majority 
of auto pistol inventors and construct- 
ors. 

The Savage automatic pistol, an 
American invention, is made in two cal- 


ibers, .32 and .380, by the Savage Arms 
Corporation, Utica, N. Y. The pistols 
are well made, reliable and hard-shoot- 
ing guns—the latest model having ham- 
mer with spur, being quite an improve- 
ment. Length of Savage pistol, .32 cal- 
iber, 6% inches; weight of .32 caliber, 
19 ounces; length of caliber .380 pistol, 
7 inches; weight of .380 caliber pistol! 
is 21 ounces, 

The Webley & Scott Company, Bir- 
mingham, England, makes several pock- 
et models of auto pistols to shoot the 


regular .25 and .32 caliber Browning 
auto pistol cartridges. These pistols 


are made after the Whiting patents, are 
well finished and have become very 
ropular abroad, one model of .25 cal- 
iber weighing only about 9% ounces, 
and one .25 caliber weighing 11% 
ounces. The .32 caliber model weighs 
20 ounces, the length over. all of .32 
caliber pistols being 6%4 inches. 

The Harrington & Richardson Arms 
Company of Worcester, Mass., make a 
.25 and a .382 caliber pistol of the Web- 
ley & Scott models for the American 
market. These Webley & Scott model 
pocket automatics all use the regular 
.25 and .382 caliber Browning cartridges. 

Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass., 
make a .35 caliber pistol using a special 
eartridge. The pistol is made after the 
Belgian Clement patents, with slight al- 
terations being incorporated into the 
original model. The finish and work- 
manship are of a very superior quality. 
Length over all is 6% inches; weight. 
2334 ounces. 

The Nicholas Pieper pistols are made 
in Liege, Belgium, in several models, 
and in calibers .25 and .32 for the reg- 
ular Browning auto cartridges. The 
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LANGENHAHN PISTOL, 7.65 MM. AND 9 MM. 
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pistols are simple in construction and 
function nicely. 

Another pistol made after the Nic. 
Pieper patents is the Austrian Steyr 
auto pocket pistol made by the Aus- 
trian Arms Manufacturing Company, 
Steyr, Austria, in calibers. 25 and .32 
Browning. These pistols show good 
workmanship and the action is reliable. 
Length of .25 caliber pistol is 4%4 inch- 
es; weight of .25 caliber pistol, 11% 
ounces. Length of .32 caliber pistol, 
6% inches; weight of .32 caliber pistol 
is 22 ounces. 

The Clement pistol, another Belgian 
pistol made in .25 and .32 calibers for 
the regular Browning cartridges, is a 
well-made pistol, and is a popular gun 
abroad. The construction is very sim- 
ple and strong. Clement also makes a 
new model in .25 and .32 calibers, This 
is known as the Clement-Fulgor. 

The Bayard auto pistol, made by An- 
cien Etab. Pieper (formerly Henry Pie- 
per), Liege, Belgium, shoots the regular 
32 and .3880 auto pistol cartridges and 
is probably the smallest and lightest 
pistol made which uses three cartridges. 

Length of pistol, 43% inches; weight 
of pistol, 153%, ounces. Quite a number 
of these pistols were sold in the United 
States, and they were nicely finished 
and were sold at a medium price. 

The Mauser factory at Oberndorf, 
Germany, also made two pocket auto- 
matics about 1912, and improved on 
them in 1914. These pistols are made 
to shoot the regular .25 and .32 caliber 
srowning auto cartridges, obtainable 
everywhere. Length of .25 caliber pis- 
tol, 5.4 inches. Length of .32 caliber 
pistol, 6.1 inches. Weight of .25 caliber 
pistol, 15 ounces. Weight of .32 caliber 
pistol, 21 ounces. Like all other arms 
turned out by the Mauser factory, these 
pistols are of superior workmanship 
and are neatly finished. In operation 
they are perfectly reliable. 

The Dreyse pistols, made by the 
Rhenish Metal and Machine Factory, 
Sémmerda, Saxony, is made in two 
pocket models, .25 and .32 calibers, both 
using the regular Browning auto pistol 
cartridges. The construction of both 
pistols is simple and strong, and the 
pistols were made and sold in large 
numbers, 

The Walther patent pistol, made by 
Carl Walther, the inventor, at Zella, 
Germany, is manufactured in several 
models in calibers, .25, .32 and .380, all 
using the regular Browning auto cart- 
ridges. Weight of Model 1—.25 caliber 
—is 13 ounces. Length over all of Mod- 
el 1 is 4% inches. Weight of Model 4 
—.32 caliber—is 19 ounces. Length of 
Model 4 over all is 5% inches. The 
Walther pistol is also made for the .380 
caliber cartridge. 

The Roth-Sauer pistol was made by 
J. P. Sauer & Son in Suhl, Germany, 
for a special .32 caliber cartridge. The 
pistol is no longer made, being super- 
seded by the new Sauer Model 1913 pis- 
‘ol, This new Sauer pistol is made for 
the regular .25 and .32 caliber auto pis- 
tol cartridges. The pistol shows the 
highest grade of finish and workman- 
ship thruout, and the functioning of the 
pistol is perfectly reliable. It repre- 
sents a very neat and compact pocket 
pistol. Length of pistol, 5.6 inches. 
Weight, 20 ounces. 

The Frommer pistols are made in 
sudapest, Hungary, by the Waffen & 
Maschinen Fabriks-Gesellschaft. The 
large model is made for a special .32 
caliber cartridge, and the new small 
model is made for the regular .25 and 


“2 auto pistol cartridges. The locking 


System of breech-bolt and barrel used 
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-250-3000 eer 
SAVAGE ; — x 


IT WAS UP TO 


YOUR RIFLE THEN— 
WHEN it’s all over and you’re back for another 


long stretch of work, what have you to look 
backon? Did yourtripcome uptoyour expectations? 
Doyou look back on that one big chance—the only 
one your whole time out, when, after fighting through 
rocky gullies and scraggly bush, you sighted him—a_ |ijf 
big, black Bull Moose, monarch of the forest and |} 
lakes—and he sighted you! 
It was up to your rifle then—one shot to do it— 
and you got him! 
- R. F. McClellan got his moose with a .250-3000 
Savage Rifle. Killed him with one shot at 1,100 
steps—something over 1000 yards, while the big bull 
was ramming through theunderbrush tosafety. The 
vicious little 87-grain bullet struck just in front of the 
hip joint on the left side—ripped through the whole 
length of the great bodyand was later found just back 
of the right shoulder between the hide and the flesh. 
That’s McClellan’s testimony of Savage reliability. 
And mountain sheep, goats, and Alaska bear have 
fallen before his deadly accurate Savage Rifle. 


The .250-3000 Savage Rifle is made in both lever |¥ 
action and bolt action models. See them at your || 
dealer’s or write to Department L-1 for complete || 
descriptive catalogue. Ie 








































SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Executive and Export Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 






SHARON, PA. 






Owners and Operators of 
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KING “MODERN” RIFLE SIGHTS 
Le vy, 





SCREW-DRIVER POINT ao 





No. 10—Flat Top, $1.75. No. 6—Flat Top, $1.50. 


KING Folding Leaf and regular Sporting Rear Sights are acknowl- 
edged in a class by themselves. Each of the various models has the 
patented adjustable, reversible sighting disc, which has four notches 
of different sizes and shape, two “U” and two “V”, giving EIGHT 
COMBINATIONS. Sporting Rear Sights are made with short and long 
bases for rifles and carbines. Furnished in either Flat Top, Semi- 
Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Price, $1.75 each. Folding Leaf Sights 
with Flat Top or Semi-Buckhorn. Price, $1.50 each. 


No. 20-B, $1.50. No. 15—Pri 
crheiiinieitinn No. 25-B, $1.50. No. 37-B, $1.50. ” 1.50." 
Carbines. Savage H. P. S. & W. Pistols. All Rifles. 

KING “Spark Point” Gold Bead Sights are guaranteed to be the 


STRONGEST, BEST SIGHTING GOLD BEADS EVER MADE. They 
have full-length solid beads, very hard, patented braced construction 
and have STEEL CENTERS. Show perfectly in any kind of light or 
on any background. Wonderful in the dark timber, which gave them 
their name, “‘Spark Point”’—round and distinct. Made for all rifles, 
carbines, pistols and revolvers. Price, $1.50 each. 





EE 


No. 20-C, $1.00. 
Winchester 
Carbines, 


No, 25-C, $1.00, 
Savage H. P. 


No. 17, $1.00. 
All Rifles. 


No. 33-C, $1.00. 
Colt Revolvers, 


KING Patented Ivory Bead Sights are also the longest and strongest 
Ivory Bead Sights made; patented construction. Matted face, prevent- 
ing blur; for all arms. Price, $1.00 each. 

Catalog “O,” showing over 100 sights and ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern 
Arms,”’ FREE. 


D.W.KING, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif., U.S. A. 
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for us to build all the 
Parker Guns during 1920 
that the world will want. 
Shooters hoping to own 
a Parker Gun in 1920 are 
urged in their own in- 
terest to order at once 


Will Be Impossible 


avoid disappointment. 
Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet about 20 Bore Gans 


ARKER BROS, , cun'Misters 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
A. W. du Bray, Pacific Coast Agent, P. O. Box 102. San Francisco 





MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 

























NO CATALOGS 


p AUL E. STEUCK 1127 17thSt., Denver, Colo. 


All Kinds of REPAIRING 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. | 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING | 








Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life 
when writing to advertisers. 





in these pistols is a very good one, and 
the general finish of the pistols of a 
high grade. Length of large model 
Frommer pistol, 71-3 inches. Weight 
of pistol, 23 ounces. 

The Schwarzlose pistol is manufac- 
tured in Berlin, Germany, and uses the 
regular .32 caliber auto cartridge. The 
pistol is nicely finished, but never be- 
came very popular, Weight of pistol, 
12 ounces. Length of pistol, 5% inches. 

The Langenhahn pistol is one of the 
newer models, and is shaped very much 
like the Browning model 1900 pistol. It 
is manufactured by the inventor, F. 
Langenhahn, in Zella, Germany. It is 
made for the regular .32 and_ .380 
Browning auto cartridges. Its construc- 
tion is simple and strong. 

There are numbers of other pocket 
auto pistols made abroad in Belgium, 
Germany, and chiefly at the Spanish 
city, Eibar, where the armories manv- 
facture for export various models of 
auto pistols, mostly of cheap construc- 
tion. They do not represent the best 
makes of auto pistols. They are nearly 
all made to shoot the regular .25 and 
.22 caliber Browning auto pistol cart- 
ridges. Such pistols are the Star, Me- 
lior, Menta, Express, Alfa, Walman, 
Jieffeco and Royal pistols, These pis- 
tols are mostly cheap imitations of the 
Fabrique Nationale model Browning 
self-loaders. 

The reader will notice that in nearly 
all the various models of the self-load- 
ing or automatic pistols above de- 
scribed the basic principles of the ac- 
tion, and the general contour of the 
guns, are all closely copied from the 
Browning pistols. 

Now a good word for the latest mode! 
of the pocket automatic pistol. I mean 
the latest American invention and pro- 
duction in this line, namely, the Rem- 
ington Model 51 automatic pistol: 

Some years ago, in a general article 
on automatic pistols, the writer ven- 
tured the bold prediction that this style 
of hand-firearm would be a fast con- 
tender for honors and popularity as 
against the very best revolvers then in 
use, and that it would become the of- 
ficial style of hand-firearm to be intro- 
duced into the armies of the world. | 
believe that this prediction has come 
out true, as the records of the so suc- 
cessfully ended great world war show. 
Enormous numbers of automatic pistols 
of various calibers and systems were 
used by the armies engaged in this 
great conflict, and if the official re- 
ports are correct, most of them gave 
perfect satisfaction and held their own 
during the long-drawn-out struggle. | 
am now expecting to see still better and 
improved models of the automatic mil- 
itary pistol to make their appearance 
within the next few years. The first 
new model to be placed upon the mar- 
ket since the declaration of the armis- 
tice is the American designed and con- 
structed Remington Model 51 automati¢ 
pistol of caliber .380. 

I believe that John D. Pedersen has 
been the head push in the designing and 
constructing of this new pistol. From 
a financial standpoint it is no small un- 
dertaking to produce a new model ari 
of this kind. It has been stated that 
the bringing out of this pistel and plac 


|| ing same on the market in its present 


perfected form has cost the Remington 
company about $50,000. The model 5! 
Remington pistol is intended to be ® 
pocket gun for policemen, watchmed. 
express and bank messengers, as wel! 
as a weapon for house protection. The 
caliber of the first model chosen is .35”- 
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The gun should also be made for th: 
regular .82 auto cartridge, and in » 
slightly enlarged model, for the regula: 
38 caliber automatic pistol cartridge 
This should give the Remingtous » 
good line of automatic pistols to star’ 
iheir new venture. The principal purt> 
of the pistol are the receiver, barrel am 
slide. It uses a single column magu 
zine holding seven cartridges. The bur 
rel is fixed, but the breech block, lo- 
cated in the slide, is movable. The 
first part of the opening movement ot 


the pistol under recoil of the cartridge | 


gives breech block and slide together 
a rearward travel of about twenty thou- 
sandths. This is called the power 
strike, and the power for operating the 
mechanism is derived from it, I will 
not go into further detail of the self- 
operation of the action, but this part 
of the mechanism has been worked out 
very perfectly, and is of an entirely new 
system. The Remington pistol can be 
dismounted and reassembled very easily 
and quickly, without the aid of any 
special tools. Its component parts are 
interchangeable. 


Great credit is due the designers of 
the pistol for the compact form, light 
weight, and in particular for the handy 
and properly constructed grip. When 
making this grip the designers sure 
were onto their job. I know of no other 
pocket pistol of its size and weight 
whose stock fits the hand of the shooter 
so perfectly as does this. It rakes back 
just about at the correct angle and is 
built flat. In fact, the design of the 
whole pistol is built on lines of flat- 
ness, the width or thickness of pistol 
being only 9-10 of an inch. Placing the 
retractor spring around the barrel in- 
stead of underneath, as some other 
models have it, gives the pistol a much 
neater and more compact appearance. 
The springs used thruout the pistol are 
of the spiral kind. An innovation is 
the matting of the top of slide, This 
prevents light reflection, and aids in 
rapid aiming. The sights placed on the 
pistol are low sights. The balance of 
the pistol is very perfect. 

The locking system used is of the 
rigid bolting class, and escape of gas 
toward the rear when firing is practi- 
cally impossible, the bullet leaving the 
barrel before the breech is opened by 
the recoil of the moving parts when the 
shot is fired. This system of rigid 
bolting affords the best safety for the 
shooter. The matter of safety has not 
been overlooked, the pistol being pro- 
vided with three safeties—the regular 
automatic grip safety, the manually 
operated safety lever placed on left side 
of receiver, and another so-called semi- 
iutomatie safety lever, which locks the 
sear when magazine is removed from 
stock, thus making it impossible to pull 
the trigger and fire the pistol should a 
cartridge have been left in the chamber 
of pistol. Replacing the magazine in 
stock releases the sear lock and the 
trigger can be pulled again. The pistel 
is constructed with solid breech where- 
in the hammer is enclosed. 

The pistol tried out by me was a reg- 
lar stock model, The gun functioned 
perfectly and it shoots accurately. The 
workmanship on the pistol is of the 
iighest order, and does credit to the 
nanufacturer. 

Dimensions, ballistics, ete. are: 
ength of pistol, 65 inches; width of 
istol, 9-10 inch; weigh, unloaded, 21 
unces; capacity of magazine, 7 cart- 
ridges; caliber, .380 automatic cartridge, 

Iso ealled 9 mm, Browning short; weight 
of bullet, 95 grains; average muzzle ve- 
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A Remuington-- 


measures up to its job 
BENG particular in selecting your rifle is just as 


important as shooting accurately, The big game 
rifle you use must measure up to its job in something 
more than size, as every sportsman knows. 


Developing improvements in firearms and ammunition== 
some of the most important in this field--has given 
Remington a position in the minds of critical sportsmen 


which has been honestly earned. 


Remington 
for Shooting Right 
You can find a Remington big game rifle in slide 


action or autoloading model to suit your taste. 


Both are chambered for .25, .30, .32 and .35 
Remington high power smokeless cartridges. 


The slide action principle of the Model 14 enables 
the hunter to operate his rifle faster than any 
other hand-operated action and helps him to catch 
his aim quickly after each shot. The action of the 
Model 8 autoloading model 1s positive and rapid-- 
one shot for each pull of the trigger. No. 14 
holds six shots; No. 8 holds five. 


Ask your nearest Remington dealer to show you 

these models. A Red Ball Sign on the store in- 

dicates ie Sportsmen's Headquarters.” There are 

over 88,000 Remington dealers in this country. 
Send For General Catalog 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building New York City 
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BANG! 


AND WHAT’S THE RESULT? 


When the gun is pointed 

right the result is always 

a satisfactory one with 
those who use 





PATENTED 
STEEL-LOCKED 


SLJLS 


Here is Shotgun Ammunition 
in which the presence of Quality 
is sO conspicuously evident that 
confidence (so essential to effective 
shooting) is inspired at a single 
glance. 


The Hot-Flash Primer, the 
Equal Pressure system of Load- 
ing, the High Grade Wadding 
(Jong hair felt), the peculiar 
Crimp and the Patented features 
of Construction are the factors 
of efficiency which produce the 
smash that makes the clean kills 
for which these shells are famous 








“Perfect from Primer to Crimp” 


Send for ‘‘ Four Aces and a King” 
Mention this Magazine 

















locity about 866 foot-seconds; average 
muzzle energy, about 158 foot-pounds, 
approximately the same as obtained in 
other pistols of this caliber using the 
same ammunition and having so short 
a barrel. Length of barrel, about 3% 
inches. 

Considering the short time that the 
pistol has been on the market, it has 
become very popular, and the factory 
has been behind in filling orders for it 
ever since the first shipments were sent 
out. 





Gun Talk—No. 9 


Chauncey Thomas. 


It all depends on what you want a 
revolver for. For target there is the 
.388 specials in both Colt and Smith & 
Wesson; for the open places, the S. A. 
Colt; for the army, the Government .45 
automatic; for the pocket, a various 
brood, and for light amusement, the .22 
revolvers in both Colt and S. & W. and 
the .22 Colt automatic. Also for target 
work the Stevens and S, & W. single- 
shot pistols, especially for gallery work. 

But there comes ever a call for a pis- 
tol or sixgun of some kind as a side 
arm with the hunting rifle or shotgun. 
The pistols are too poky, so to speak, 
both as to length and loading; the big 
sixguns are too much gun with more 
weight than is wanted and more power 
than is needed, the .88 specials, for ex- 
ample; and the .22s, while all right as 
to weight of gun, lack killing power and 
to some extent are not accurate enough. 
Neither are the small .38s and the .32s 
accurate enough, altho the weight is 
not bad. So what shall it be? 

Personally, after trying many hip 
guns, I took the .88 special in the Po- 
lice Positive Colt with 6-inch barrel as 
company for the hunting rifle, and use 
Peters 20-yards loads, which have 2% 
grains of Bullseye and a 150-grain hol- 
low base, square-nose bullet. This load 
out of the right gun is accurate to 100 
yards; that I know by experience; with 
rest it will stay in an 8-inch group. 
eften much better, for 10 shots at 100 
yards from rest. 

But there are times when that is too 
much gun, also, so I use the Stevens 
Diamond pistol, which weighs with 10- 
inch barrel 11% ounces, about half the 
weight of the 10-inch S. & W. pistol, 
and less than one-third the weight of 
the new Stevens target pistol, which, 
by the way, weighs just 38 ounces, or 
practically equal in weight and size to 
the 714-inch S. A. Colt sixgun. 

Now a box of .22 L. R. weighs 6 
ounces, and a box of shorts much less, 
about three boxes of L. R. to the pound 
and say four boxes of .22 shorts. The 
.22 L. R. Lesmok in the U. S. A. 250 
vards load with hollow point is a much 
Ceadlier load than the ordinary .22 L. 
Rk. with hard point, but yet lacks power 
enough, I think, to get many kinds of 
small game unless placed in a vital 
spot, which one cannot always do with 
a sixgun. It is hard enough to hit the 
animal or bird as a whole, to say noth- 
ing of shooting him in the eye. Take 
a crippled mallard swimming rapidly 
out of range, as an example. But to 
get the full power of this fine, accu- 
rate little load one must have a pistol. 
the longer the better. The .22s are all 
designed for rifle work, remember, and 
lose much power in the shorter barrels 
of revolvers and pistols. And the re- 
volver is still less powerful in the .22s 
than in the .22 pistol; yet the pistol is 
unholy slow to load, especially in cold 
weather. And in real cold weather the 


pistol is practically useless, as bare 
skin must touch the metal, and that is 
out of the question, of course. Besices, 
in the cold the lubricant breaks off the 
bullets, clogs the action, and causes a]! 
kinds of grief. This applies also to the 
.22 automatic pistol, which arm, while 
a nice little plaything if one has lots 
of cartridge money, is, to my mind, not 
practical for hunting needs, especially 
in cold weather, or wet places where 
it will rust up, nor in dusty sections of 
the country, like the Western deserts. 
Its accuracy, by the way, is about equal 
to that of the .22 revolvers. 

But the .22 revolvers, both Colt and 
S. & W., weigh practically as much as 
the .388 Special Police Positive Colt six- 
gun, so why not the larger gun for the 
same weight? One _ shoots little at 
game, so the difference in weight be- 
tween .38s and .22s means almost noth- 
ing. 

But if one wants the lightest possible 
weight, then, as I said before, there is 
the Stevens Diamond pistol; about 12 
ounces in 10-inch barrel, and 9 ounces 
in 6-inch barrel. Now, the 10-incher is 
almost as accurate as the 10-inch S, & 
W. target pistol, but is far harder to 
shoot, due to the light weight, small 
grip and indifferent trigger pull on all 
Stevens pistol locks of ancient date. 
But do not pin much faith to the Dia- 
mond 6-inch pistol, for while it can be 
shot well, it takes a real old he-pisto} 
crank to handle the little devil. But 
of all baby guns to slip in alongside 
the fountain pen on a Sunday afternoon 
it is the best. More fun in it than in 
a kitten, but it has some traits. of a 90- 
pound wife with red hair; effective, but 
bard to manage. 

Now comes, as the lawyers say, the 
.22 Smith & Wesson 11%-ounce, 7-shot 
revolver. I have amused myself re- 
cently playing with this little watch 
charm of a sixgun, and I find that in 
practically all ways it is about equal 
to the larger .22 revolvers, altho it is 
less than half their weights. The one 
I had had a 6-inch barrel and target 
sights, a real baby Smith & Wesson. 
It is usually advertised in the cata- 
logs as the ladies’ model revolver, but 
ic is some little gun. Practically speak- 
ing, I would say that it had at least 90 
per cent of the accuracy of either the 
S. & W. Bekeart model, or of the Colt 
.22 revolver, all with the same cart- 
ridges, of course. The S. & W. people 
made their first model in this size with 
a round handle and a mess of springs 
inside like a riot in a mousetrap fac- 
tory, but the second model is practically 
an exact duplicate of the square butt 
.38 S. & W. revolver, all except in size. 
It is a beautiful little weapon, and for 
a .22 belt gun I gladly put it at the 
head of the list. It takes the .22 L. R.. 
where I believe the older model with 
the round butt took only the .22 short 
and the .22 long. But this square butt 
newer model takes all three, just like 
the Bekeart model. 

Some time ago we thought we had a 
small belt gun in the Colt .22 W. R. F 
revolver, but I understand that th: 
shells blew out the heads so badly tha' 
the big companies began to unload th: 
.22 W. R. F. down to practically 
L. F. power, hence spoiled that fin 
.22 hunting cartridge, not only for th: 
revolver, but for all .22 W. R. F. rifles 
also. I have never been able to get any 
satisfaction whatever out of the .22 W 
R. F. in a Colt .22 revolver. I woul 
much rather have shorts in the regula: 
.22 caliber. But the .22 L. R. hollow 
point in the 250-yard loading from tha! 
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For a Full Bag 


eS so steadies the field shooter as the knowledge that his shell 
loads are absolutely dependable and correct for the work in hand. 


Our experience covering a period of 118 years has taught us that the loads 
listed below are correct and that any shooter will find perfect satisfaction 
in selecting his shells from this list. The loads are for 12-gauge guns. 


Keep this list handy—Order from it—your dealer has these loads in stock. 


~ DUPONT |BALLISTITE, DUPONT ¢ : 
SMOKELESS|SMOKELESS| BLAC OUNCES| SIZES 

















rams Grains | Drams “4 Shot Shot 
p | r a oe Fare at 
Large Ducks......| 3, 3% or 3% 24, 26 or 28 3% «| Mor l&| 4,5, 6,0r7 
Small and Medium | | 
Ducks. . ....| 3,3% or 3% | 24, 26 or 28 3% | 134 or 1% 5, 6, 7 or 8 
Grouse, Partridge, | 
Prairie Chicken. .| 3 or 3% 24 or 26 au 114 6,7 or 7% 
Eancennte ete eas 3 24 31% 1% 5. 6, : or ae 
he ee 3% 28 44 1% |4, 3,2, lo or 
Wild ’ Turkey... : $34 28 a4 1% 4,3,2or 1 
Squirrel, Rabbits. .| 3 24 3% CO 1% 6or7 
a Pigeons. . 30r 3% 24 or 26 3% 1% 6.7 or 8 
Quail a PR Sct te = 3% : or 4 dy ot peat 
Snipe, Woodcoc 4% or or 24 or 1% 2, 9e- 19 
as h K Shore Birds....... 2, or 3 SS 24 3 fot 8, 9 or 10 
Sora Rail....... 234 or 3 22 or 24 3 | or 1% | 8, 9 or 10 
Snooters Ww o now Trap Loads. Siclewah 3 or 3% 24 or 25 1% or 1% 7 ) oF 


















THE FARMER’S SON 


“My Granoap uses Du Pont 
Powders and so do I—You 
can’t beat ’em.’’ 


Seven out of ten shooters use 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


because they know they are absolutely uniform, fast burning and 
hard hitting—qualities that have made them the largest selling 
shotgun powders in the world. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sales Dept: 
Rifle and Shotgun Powders Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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little S. & W. 12-ounce, 6-inch revolver 
is a surprise to those who have not its 
aristocratic acquaintance. But I under- 
stand that the company does not make 
it any more; that it is gone like same 
of our other best models, such as the 
Bisley Colt and the Scofield Smith & 
Wesson, That little .22 S. & W. with 
the 6-inch barrel and target sights is 
the first one I have seen for years. I 
would have bought it, but could not 
afford it, so a friend of mine gathered 
it in for $25, second-hand, of course. 
Some day I am going to put a piece of 
lead pipe in my pocket and call on him, 
and then maybe I will have something 
more to say about the little beauty. 

The fact is, the H. C. A. (which in 
the Ute tongue means “high cost of 
ammunition”) has forced me to reduce 
my number of turrets from thirteen to 
now less than half a dozen. When one 
day last year my cartridge bill got to 
running $1 a day, and wholesale at that, 
I swore off, No use to swear off with 
those guns begging like a lot of hun- 
gry dogs, so I set my teeth and sold 
them, one by one, for far less than their 
real value; and some people here and 
there now have some mighty fine six- 
guns at a mighty cheap price, and the 
P. O. is not sending my mail care of 
the poorhouse. Today I am down to 
practically .22s; for rapid fire, such as 
McCutchen and I toyed with several 
years ago, cost then about $12 a min- 
ute, and much more today. Hence the 
spectacle of an Old Westerner packing 
round a .22 pistol. Ugh! 

Now as to .22s and their recent ways. 
Time was when the .22 L. R. was prac- 
tically the same cartridge in all makes, 
and especially true in the black powder 
days. I recall one batch of 30,000 of 
.22 shorts, black, of course. over thirty 
years ago, that went out of one S. S. 
Winchester rifle. But those days have 
changed as much as the Russian gov- 
ernment and the location of the third 
rail; today we have all kinds of .22s— 
black, Lesmok in several velocities, 
smokeless, and all that. The other day, 
for example, I had three kinds of Pet- 
ers .22s, all Lesmok L. R., out to the 
pit; two kinds of U. M. C. Lesmok .22 
L. R.; some Winchester and U. S., and 
in all I tried to calculate, for the pur- 
poses of this article, how many kinds of 
22 L. R. cartridges we have today on 
the gunstore shelves. I do not know. 
Counting various makes, powders, ve- 
locities, crimpings, etc., I would guess 
somewhere between twenty and twenty- 
five different .22 L. R. cartridges to- 
day. And they are not all labeled as 
they might be, either. When one buys 
a box he no longer knows just what he 
is getting as to crimp and velocity es- 
pecially, hence this means sight testing 
for each box, as various boxes are often 
mixed by the merchants, as the boxes 
all look alike, This causes much in- 
convenience to the shooter man; not 
only must he always be adjusting 
sights, but he never can come to know 
his gun unless he buys .22s in case lots, 
probably; and that is against the fi- 
nancial laws of most of us. The Win- 
chester are bringing out, I.am told, two 
kinds of so-called “long ranged” .22 L. 
R. Lesmok, about 1,000 foot-seconds, 
and the other about 1,080 foot-seconds 
velocity; the Peters say they, too, have 
a 250-yard load in Lesmok; and, to add 
to the joy of it all, various makes, and 
perhaps various loadings, have slightly 
different calibers, and probably some- 
what difference in primer power. So 
today at least “.22 L. R.” means prac- 
tically nothing if we mean thus to re- 
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fer to some particular cartridge, or try 
to give any definite figures concerning 
.22 velocities and trajectories. 

The fact is that I have lost practi- 
cally what little faith I once had in all 
tables of velocities, trajectories, strik- 
ing force, penetration at various ranges, 
etc., because so many of the figures 
therein are either out of date or do not 
work out in practice. Most of such fig- 
ures are based on test for velocity at 
usually 50 feet from the muzzle of just 
one rifle; then all the other figures in 
various tables are calculated mathemat- 
ically from that one base figure. But 
few of these figures are based on ac- 
tual experiments with sundry guns of 
ene certain caliber, as different guns 
taking the same cartridge often give 
widely different results, as we all know. 
The difference between a tight and an 
over-caliber barrel will account for a 
wide difference in figures about range, 
trajectory, etc., at 500 or 1,000 yards. 

Even the very useful rule of thumb 
that the distance a bullet falls from the 
line of sight at any certain range is 
four times its theoretical trajectory in 
the published tables, for that range de- 
pends in practice on the weight and 
shape of the bullet and other things we 
need not mention here. So recently, 
when Captain Hardy showed me two 
cartridges, Peters make, each with ex- 
actly the same bullet, 150-gr. blunt 
nose, hollow base, but the 20 yards load 
with 2% grs. Bullseye and the 50 yards 


load with 3 grs. Bullseye, and asked me 
which I would think shot the flattest, 
I naturally selected the one with the 3 
gr. Bullseye. But the sad fact is that 
it doesn’t; the extra half grain of Bulls. 
eye makes it shoot about 2 inches lower 
at 50 yards from a revolver. I am re. 
ferring to the two Peters target sub. 
loads for the .88 Special, of course. The 
tables and all our reasoning told us one 
thing, but the target told exactly the 
reverse story, and there is no disputing 
experimental results—the target, not the 
tables, is (or are?) right. 

And that brought me up against 3 
new idea, the only way I could give even 
a guess as to these contradictory re- 
sults Hardy sprung on me, and that is 
that possibly the amount of air in a 
shell has a great deal to do with how 
the powder burns; that is, in other 
words, that the 2% grains of Bullseye 
had more air to burn, hence developed 
more power than did the 3 grains of the 
same power with less air, for that long 
bullet set down into the shell crowds 
the air space a great deal. Now can 
some chemist answer me this question: 

“Will, or how do, various gunpowders 
of today burn in a vacuum? Will some 
of them burn in a vacuum at all? Does 
air affect their burning, as air affects 
the consumption of wood in a stove?” 

There are many things about guns 
and cartridges I would like to know. 
but I do know that the catalogs ar 
not correct. 





An Interesting Study in Ballistics 
By J. R. Bevis, M.S., Ph.D. 


Riflemen are continually striving to 
evolve a bullet having super ballistic 
properties—one of very flat trajectory, 
with extreme accuracy and energy out 
where the target or game is. With the 
advent of the pointed bullet a long 
stride was made toward the goal, but 
since the advent progress has been mild 
and slow, until it has practically come 
to a standstill. The cause of this pres- 
ent condition is that we, like rivers, 
have followed the path of least resist- 
ance, and like rivers, have some crooked 
results. 

It seems sometimes as if we were un- 
mnidful of the terrific resistance and 
consequent retardation of a bullet as it 
passes thru the air. I believe an anal- 
ysis of the following formula for the 
retardation of a bullet will help us to 
see the light: 

A x Vn 
Rt (in ft. sec.) =—————————— 
C 


in which n is some power of the veloc- 
ity. Now V, being in the numerator, 
the greater its value, the greater will 
be the resistance, and retardation, not 
in simple ratio, as the velocity increas- 
es, but in some power of the velocity. 
Suppose for argument sake we assume 
n to be 2, then the retardation of a bul- 
let having 3,200 foot-seconds, as com- 
pared with the retardation of the same 
bullet at 2,700 foot-seconds, will be as 
32? :277, or as 1064:729, over one-half 


greater, which means that instead of 
sacrificing 1,632 foot-seconds to buck 


the wind for 1,000 yards. as the ’06-2700 
does, the ’06-3200 must sacrifice 1,977 
foot-seconds, and altho we have in- 


creased the muzzle velocity 500 foot- 
seconds, we have saved at 1,000 yards 
only 155 foot-seconds of that 500, and 
what have we gained for the additional 
pressure in, and wear and tear upon 
the barrel incurred by increasing the 


velocity from 2,700 to 3,200? We gainei 
a flatter trajectory of approximately 
five feet; a greater striking velocity ot 
155 foot-seconds, and 113 foot-pounds in 
striking energy at 1,000 yards, and los! 
accuracy at all ranges, because the 150- 
grain bullet is not capable of 3,200 foot 
seconds, It is a well-known fact to me- 
chanical engineers that a rotating shaft 
to run true, has its maximum limit 0! 
rotation, and after that limit has been 
reached the shaft jumps. This phenom 
enon is sometimes seen in gasoline en- 
gines. With the .22 H. P.—C=.26—M. 
V. 2,800 foot-seconds, we sacrifice 1,931 
foot-seconds to get it 1,000 yards—witl 
a trajectory of 20.1 feet, and only 11/4 
foot-pounds striking energy, and wit!) 
the .250=3000—C=.276—the sacrifice is 
2,080 foot-seconds, with a 17.6-foot tra- 
jectory, and only 165 foot-pounds re- 
maining at the same distance. Certail- 
ly we have not progressed very far since 
the debut of the pointed bullet. We 
have kept barking up the velocity tree 
hoping that some mysterious mantle 
will fall over our yaps, and as myster'- 
ously give the bullet superior ballistics 
It doesn’t require the acute reasoning 
of a philosopher to conclude that ther 
is not much virtue in high velocities: 
if so, why these cold, unalterable facts? 
“C,” the ballistic coefficient, being i) 
the denominator, the greater its valu 
the less the retardation encountere( 
Now suppose the basic value of “C” 0! 
the ’06 is .8 instead of .4. Then tiie 
striking velocity at 1,000 yards is 1,60U 
foot-seconds instead of 1,068 foot-sec 
onds, That looks good, doesn’t it? Bui 
wait; the striking energy at 1,000 yu 
is practically 1,250 foot-pounds inste:” 
of 882 foot-pounds. That looks bette! 
In fact, the striking energy of the for- 


} 


mer at 1,000 yards is greater than tlie 
striking energy of the latter at 50! 
yards, using the present bullet, but te 


greatest surprise is yet to come. Tlic 
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When the Brown Leaves Rustle 


UTUMN winds are on their way, swirling through the forest—brushing the bristling stubble-fields— 
A challenging the strong-winged game-bird to a dash in the open. 

Already the shrill note of the yellow-leg comes floating up from the marsh—the plaintive ery 
of the moor-hen is bidding goodnight to the sinking sun. 


Shore-bird shooting is in full swing. Mallard and teal, black duck and goose, are beginning to consider 
their southward flight. Lowlands and uplands offering to the sportsman their brilliant pageant of colors— 
the lure that quickens his heart. 


Look over your gun cabinet and kit—this is the golden season of preparation! 


Choice of the World’s Finest Shot Guns 


Each gun sold adapted to the sport for 
which it is to be used—inspected and 
fitted to you by Mr. Jack Fanning, mem- 
ber of the World’s Champion Team of 
1901 and one of the best known shots in 
America. 


It isn’t enough to say of the Abercrom- 
bie & Fitch assortment of guns that it is 
the most complete selection in existence. 





In addition to the best American shot 
guns, here are all those highly prized by 
the sportsmen of England and the Con- 


é Write to this house, “attention of Mr. 
tinent. 


Fanning,” for advice on any shooting 
problem you have. 











Purdy, Lang, Greener, Westley-Rich- 
ards, Scott, Pirlet, Pidault, Daly and 
Sauer—a selection which cannot be du- 
plicated. 


Specially recommended loads, decoys, 
gun cases, game calls, shooting jackets— 
literally everything that the hunter uses. 

















Preparing Now for Trips to the Woods 


The experienced hunter is taking time by the forelock—making all preparations. This house presents 
all the American rifles and imported Jefferys, Mausers and the Jeffery Double-Express. 

Re-stocking Springfields with sporting stocks a specialty of its fully equipped repair shop, in which are 
employed expert Belgian gunmakers. 

Clothes for lowland and upland shooting and big game hunting—complete outfits for men and women, 
for the Big Woods, Canada or the Rockies. 





Write for Catalogue and for ‘‘ Red Letter Days,’’ the new Game Law’ Calendar 
Mailed Free on Request 


dbercrombie & Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New York 
“THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD” 
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Bausch & Lomb 
Binoculars 
Half Price 


is your opportunity. Davi 
$30 and get a pair of new U. S. 


Save 


Here 


Army Bausch & Lomb Binocu 
lars at $35. These glasses sell 
regularly at $65. They are not 
the Victory model that sells 
at $45. 

Military Model, 6 power, prismatic, 30 
m.m., large field of vision, double — 
vidual ‘ocusing device Tan harnes 
leather carrying case and straps 

You know you need them. You can’t 
get along without them when travelling, 


motoring, yachting, hunting, at races, 
foot-ball and other sports. And you will 
never again have this opportunity to get 
binoculars like these at this price. Get 
a pair now and enjoy them the rest of 
your life. Every one passed by Army 
Inspectors, and cleansed and put into 
shape and guaranteed ~bsolutely by us. 


Send Coupon— No Money 


Just send us your name and address 
no money—and we will ship these binoc 
ulars prepaid to you for examination 
We want you to see them and save $30 
Look them over, show them to your 
friends and remember we protect you 
with a money back guarantee. 


Mail Coupon Now 


BLUE RIBBON PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept, L. 50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
Send me Express Prepaid a pair of your 
Army Binoculars. After examination I 
will give expressman $35 with under 
standing that I can return them collect 
within 10 days and get my money back. 


Name 
Address 





I 


forty-eight successful years 


Our business is built on 
Honesty ! 


We have dealt honestly with trappers for 
Throughout 


North Amerlca our shippers look to us for 
reliable grading and fair methods 
You can be sure of the same square-deal 


in shipping to Summerfield 
We Charge No Commission 
Get our market reports, shipping tags,etc. 


SIMON SUMMEFRFIELD & CO. St. Louis, Mo. 


Large Handlers of Wool and Hiden 


312N. Main St. Dept 


RAPPERS 














Sure proof they are O. K. Glass Eyes. 
Have you tried them? $10.50 
They fold up small and fool 


color, live action. 
Prepaid per dozen, 
them all. 


4432 N. Campbell Ave. 





Duck Hunters Asking Us This 
Season for Rose Folding Decoys 


THE ROSE FOLDING DECOY 
Dept. C. 


Perfect 


Chicago, Ill. 




















| bullet, 


height of the trajectory of the former 
at 1,000 yards is only 7.95 feet, as 
against 14.5 feet of the ’06-2700, and 
even better than the ’06-3200 by nearly 
two feet, which means that the 2700- 
C .8 has overtaken and passed the 3200 
before they reached the 1,000-yard 
range. This means, again, that since 
the time is less, the wind influence is 


less. Would it not be better to stop 
our yapping up the velocity tree and 


dig down into the rocks, grab “C” with 
our teeth, and wake it of its lethargic 


condition into new life, and force it to 
give up its secrets? Of course, it 
doesn’t require much gray matter to 


load two or three more grains of pow- 
der and get a higher velocity, but it 
does require hard sweat (not perspira- 
tion) to go after “C.” 

Increasing the value of “C” is indis- 
putably the keynote to our success if 
we would have a bullet of superior bal- 
listiecs, and let me add that we may ac- 
complish our purpose thus without any 
increase in barrel pressure, and with- 
out any greater wear or tear on the 
barrel. It can be done. 

Now, the basic value of “C” for any 
whether in the hand or just is- 
suing from the muzzle, is 


Ww 


ed? 


gives us three ways for increas- 
“C.” We may use one, 


which 
ing the value of 
two, or all. 

3ut before continuing the discussion, 
permit me to digress an explanation of 
the basic value ‘of “C.” In the former 
article in Outdoor Life, “Correcting the 
Ballistic Coefficient,” I showed that the 
only sensible way to handle “C,” so 
that our ballistic calculations may be 
correct, was to calculate its basic value 
by the preceding formula, and then cor- 
rect this basic value by a reducing fac- 
‘or. I showed that the value of “C” 
changes during its flight, and was de- 
pendent upon the muzzle velocity and 
angle of departure, taken together—not 
separately—that the basic value of the 
'06-150-grain-2700 is .401 at the muzzle; 
at 500 yards it is .889; at 1,000 yards, 
860, and gave a formula for calculat- 
ing the reducing factor. Altho I did not 
say it in words, the data given,in that 
article implied that all our ballistic 
data of the ’06 is incorrect, except for 
500 yards, It is a green persimmon pill, 
but we'll have to swallow it. However, 
I am using this data in this article just 
for the sake of comparison. 

Reverting to my subject, by our basic 
“Cc” formula we may increase “C” by 
increasing the weight of the bullet 
(compare the .256 and the .250 for 
weight and “C’—most of the difference 
in the value of “C” being due to weight) 
by reducing ¢, coefficient of shape, by 
diminishing the diameter, and by mak- 
ing the bullet boat shaped. 

During my recent researches here 
along the ballistic line I have proven 
three or four facts that have far-reach- 
ing results. In my former article I 
gave you the one great fact, that “C” 


| changes during its flight, and a form- 





ula for its reduction. I shall herewith 
impart another fact, which I have not 
yet told even to Dr. Donovan or my wife 
—I have been enjoying the successful 
results for several weeks because some- 
thing really worth the pains was ac- 
complished, and the exhilaration still 
permeates my body. I didn’t tell Dr. 
Donovan because when I sent him my 
article, “Correcting C,” I received from 
him a postal, “Bugs; go to hospital.” 


The Doctor intermittently has signs of 
intelligence. About two weeks later | 
received another card: “Best article on 
the subject I have ever read. Who 
wrote it?’—and altho his last card was 
in accordance not only with those re. 
ceived from our great Americans, but 
from France, England, and Switzerland, 
I do not care about being advised to go 
to the hospital again. 

Now, it may be rigorously demon- 
strated that the caliber of a pointed 
rifle bullet of highest efficiency at the 
maximum practical range is .275 inches, 
and that the diameter of the modern 
cannon projectile of maximum range is 
8.25 inches. These are indisputable 
facts. Furthermore, a deviation of 5 
per cent for these diameters shows a 
perceptible diminution in efficiency; a 
deviation of 10 per cent from these di- 
mensions shows a decided diminution 
in efficiency, while a deviation of 20 
per cent places the bullet or projectile 
beyond consideration. 

Yet we keep barking up the .30-cali- 
ber tree for two reasons. It requires 
some energy to go to another tree; and 
then, if we did, we might find up a new 
caliber tree a new problem, which 
would require energy to solve. 

But is mathematics capable of solving 
the problem? Yes. Adams and Le- 
vierre, unknown to each other, forced 
from unknown space an unknown plan- 
et, 2,791,600,000 miles distant, to give 
up its secrets by mathematics alone, 
and while these calculations were being 
made, Adams and Levierre themselves 
were being hurled thru space at the 
rate of approximately 181% miles—not 
2,700 or 3,000 feet—per second. Surely 
methematics can grasp a rifle bullet or 
cannon ball during its flight and wrest 
from it its secrets. It has done so and 
it will continue to do so. During the 
world war, Germany had one of her 
long-range guns placed seventy-six miles 
from Paris. The gunmen could not see 
Paris. The Germans knew astronomy, 
they knew ballistics, and they knew 
mathematics, and how to apply them, 
with the result that eighteen out of 
twenty-one shots hit Paris the first day, 
and Paris was a horizontal, not vertical, 
target. Moreover, at this long range, 
the influence of the rotation of the 
earth had to be computed and taken into 
consideration. The projectile rose to 
the height of several miles. The point 
to be made is, mathematics will get us 
there, and it is the only way to get us 


there. The Germans demonstrated that 
fact, In the near future I shall write 
an article giving the mathematies of 


the German long-range gun. 


Again, here is another surprising fact 
I recently learned thru my researches, 
and it, too, is highly important. To se- 
cure the greatest efficiency for a rifle 
ball at given distances the ball must 
be constructed along lines compatible 
with that distance. A 46-inch waist, 
28-inch length trousers will not fit a 
38-inch waist, 34-inch length man. |! 
think you get me. A rifle ball designed 
for 800 yards cannot attain the maxi- 
mum efficiency at 1,500 yards, irrespec- 
tive of the M. V., yet a rifle ball con- 
structed for 1,500 yards will do excel- 
lent work at the shorter ranges. 


A given rifle ball has its minimum 
and maximum transitional (M. V.) ve 
locity, as well as its maximum and min- 
imum rotational velocity. This fact we 
cannot lose sight of if we would secure 
the highest efficiency, for accuracy is 
a property of efficiency. Since writing 
this article I note an advertisement of 
the Winchester Company: “Precision 
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Out where the reel spins and the rod bends, 
where Nature smiles and sportsmen gather— 
there you will find the INDIAN always. Its 
staminaontheroughest trail, the steepest climb, 
and the longest journey makes it the logical 
companion of those who love a thoroughbred. 





But don’t stand by and watch while others 
have all the pleasure. Stop in and see the 
INDIAN dealer on your ownaccount. Try out 
an INDIAN Scout, the machine that solves the 
vacation problem once and for all. Its clean- 
cut sportsmanship will win your heart. 


Department 36 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, Mass. 


The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 


fr naan Motecycle 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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shooting team. 


Ammunition Test. 


1005 ORANGE STREET 

















The Olympic Rifle Team 


HE American Olympic Rifle Team was selected at a com- 


petitive shoot held on the Marine Corps Rifle Range at 
Quantico, Va. The course of fire at the try-out consisted of ten 
shots standing, ten shots kneeling and ten shots prone at 300 
yards, and twenty shots prone at 600 yards followed by ten 
shots standing and ten kneeling at 300 yards. The course of 
seventy shots was fired three times and the high twelve men 
and five others of the competitors were chosen to form the 


The ammunition for the use of this splendid shooting aggrega- 
tion was selected as the result of a competitive test held at Sea 
Girt, N.J., Thirty ten-shot groups from each of the eight lots 
of ammunition submitted for test were fired from machine rests 
at 600 yards. The lot giving the smallest average mean radius 
for the thirty groups was selected. 


Special 180-grain match ammunition loaded with HERCULES 
POWDER won the test with the remarkably small radius of 3.41 
inches, a full quarter inch less than its nearest competitor. This 
is an advantage of almost one inch in group diameter, a superi- 
ority of 7.3 per cent. for the winning lot. 


No other lot of ammunition for which records are available has 
ever made as small a mean radius at 600 yards in an Official 


HERCULES POWDER CoO. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

















Trappers 


We are custom tanners 

of all kinds of hides you catch. 

We tan and dress them in our 

own factory and make them up 

into coats, robes, gloves, mit- 
tens and 


LADIES’ FURS 


When asking for our circular 
S mention the kind of fur you 
i”. ~) have to be made up. We are 
i@ ~) taxidermists on rug work and 
and mounted game heads of all 
: kinds. We tan and pluck bea- 
{ ver skins very beautiful. 


W. W. WEAVER 


CUSTOM TANNER 
READING, MICHIGAN 














GENUINE 


HUDSON'S BAY 
BLANKETS 


Made in England of Australian Wool 
KHAKI—GREY—WHITE-—BLUE—SCARLET 
Will Shed Water Color Guaranteed Fast 

Finest Made for Outing Purposes 


Point Size Weight 

3 60"x72" dble. 8 Ibs. 5 oz. 
3% 63"x81" dble. 10 Ibs. 

4 72"x90" dble. 12 Ibs. 


==) PIKEGe.. 


Py 
10 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















cartridges 75 feet; precision cartridges 
200 feet.” 

Again, we may increase the basic 
value of “C” by employing a_ boat- 
tailed bullet. Roughly speaking, this 
feature increases “C” by approximately 
1/6 of itself. Herewith the formula for 
calculating “C” with boat-tailed bullets: 

.0001428W (D’)?—d? 2 tan T 

= 1+ x 

ed? (D’)? tan Tc 
in which W is the weight of the bullet 
in grains, c, coefficient of shape, D the 
maximum diameter, D’ the land diam- 
eter, and d the diameter of base, T the 
angle of taper, and Tc the critical anzle. 

Now, c, coefficient of shape, muy be 
decreased by elongating the head and 
shaping it to para-ogival design. In 
fact, it is not a difficult matter to so 
construct a bullet that the basic value 
of “C” may be 9 or more. The accom- 
panying figure represents roughly the 





¥ 


design of a bullet of super-ballistics, 
designed for 1,800 yards. At 100 yards 
its feet are tangled in the sage brush. 
yet you will note its accuracy as given 
later on. At 1,200 yards its ears are 
laid back, its nose and tail one straight 
line, going with those long, graceful 
sweeps characteristic of the greyhound; 
at 1,800 yards it is meeting the require- 
ments for that range, and will hold this 
efficiency to. 2,400 yards, after which 
its efficiency begins to diminish. Hud 
the bullet been constructed with a di- 
umeter of .275, it would have been de- 
signed for 2,100 yards, holding its own 
finely to 2,700 yards before diminish- 
ing. If these bullets were turned out 
uccurately, as we did eighteen of them 
here, and the cartridge loaded by hand, 
on an ideal day, in the hands of such 
recognized shots as Col. Libbey, Dr. 
I‘onovan, Col. Whelen, Capt. Tuckhole 
Lee, and others, I'll vouch that any of 
them could break a dinner plate at 1,800 
yards, and even go one better. The 
inajority of their shots would hit inside 
a bushel basket. It can be done Ilere 
one of the boys placed ten shots at 100 
yards so that a nickel would almost 
cover them, (See table opposite page). 

It will be noted that the PO hus 2 
M. V. of 2,500 foot-seconds as aguinst 


12700 and 3200; that, if all three were 


shot simultaneously from the same 
place, the PO would pass the 2700 loug 
hefore the 1,000 yards target was 
reached, and would pass the 3200 imme- 
diately after passing the 1,000-yard 
runge, altho the latter had 700 fvot- 
seconds the better start. 

When the PO is at 1,500 yards the 
2700 and 3200 are in the rear sweating 
like —— to keep in sight; and when 
the PO is at 1,800 or 2,000 yards, the 
other two have passed into oblivion. 

A comparison of the remaining v* 
locities reveals the surprising facts that 
the R. V. of the PO at 1,000 yards is 
greater than that of the 2700 at 50 
yards; at 1,800 yards, it is equal to that 
of the 3200 at 1,000 yards; at 2.("0 
yards it is greater than the 2700 at 1.0” 
yards; and the remaining energy of t'\° 
PO is so far superior to the other two 
that there is no comparison. 

It may be shown by the laws of ‘'- 
terior ballistics that the 2500-C=.° 
with its super ballistics may be acco! 
plished with a less powder charge 8! 
without increasing the pressure. 
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Description—Designed for 1800 Yards. 
Weight=210 grains. M. V.=2500 f. s. 


D=.308. D'==,3. 

d=.22. c=. 4, 

Tan T=.06. Tan Tc=.24. 
C=.96. 


Length of head=.95”. 
Length of body=.15”. 
Length of tail=.5. 

Length over all=1.6”. 
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The cylinder, BCFD, Fig. 1, whose 
diameter is that of the lands, holds the 
bullet in its course thru the barrel. 

In this article there are so many facts 
of paramount importance in the design 
and construction of a bullet that a sum- 
mary of those facts may be appreciated. 


1. The ballistic coefficient, C. 
changes during its flight, and is de- 
pendent upon the velocity and angle of 
departure, 

2. That better ballistics and supe- 
rior accuracy may be attained more 
easily by increasing the value of C than 
by increasing the velocity. 

3. That the higher the value of C, 
the leSs is it affected by the reducing 
hey (See former article in Outdoor 
iife). 

4. That a given bullet, to fly true, 
has its maximum and minimum transi- 
tional and rotational velocity, beyond 
Which it loses rapidly in accuracy. 

.. That the boat-tailed feature in- | 
‘reises the value of C by approximately 
1/6 of itself. 











6. That the diameter of a rifle bul- 
‘et of highest efficiency—which includes | 
accuracy—at the maximum practical | 
rfance is .275 inches, That a deviation | 
of 20 per cent from this diameter is | 
isp strous, 

That the diameter of a cannon 
pro'eetile for maximum range is 8.25 
inc} es, 

§& That to secure the greatest effi- 
“lency of a rifle bullet at a given dis- 
‘ane, the bullet must be designed along 
lin-s compatible with that distance. 
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» Gun Sights sir‘cersin 7] 


That satisfaction of knowing you will hit j 
comes with the use of Marble’s Sights. Profes- 
sionals and amateurs find their shooting improved by using them. j 


We also make Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun 
Rods, Cleaning Implements, large variety of Sights, Waterproof Match Box, Compasses, Fish 
Gaff, Auxiliary Cartridges, Recoil Pads, Shell Extractors. Most dealers stock Marble’s 







Goods. If you can’t find what you want, order direct. Write for Marble’s Catalog. \) 
+ J . . 
Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight 
F For the hunter who goes after big game, the small game 
{ hunter, or target shooter. There is probably no other 
sight as generally known or as highly endorsed. Can't 


be injured by blows or shocks—if struck it gives and 


flies back instantly. For practically all American rifles. 
Two different discs furnished. State make, model and 
caliber. $3.60. 





Marble’s Duplex Sight 


The only all-purpose sight adapted to 
every rifle’s use. ‘s-in. gold bead for 
target practice and game in ordinary 
light or on snow—'%-in. white enamel 
bead for gamein poorlight. Two sights 


in one—each perfect. $1.65. 
Marble’s Improved Front Sight Marble’s V-M Front Sight 
The ideal front sight to use 


Enables shooter to make 

accurate shotsat any range with Marble’s Flexible Rear 
without adjusting rear Sight. Embodies a principle 
sight. Object aimed at can new to most shooters, but it 
be seen over or under bead. gets results. Face and lining 
Choice of }ig or %2-in. ivory of aperture made of Pope's 
or gold bead. $1.10. Island gold—easy to seein any 

light and will not blur. $1.65. 


Sheard Gold Bead Front Sight 


Guaranteed to show up well in dark timber—will never blur. Shows 
the same color on different colored objects. For practically all rifles and 
revolvers. $1.65. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Avenue, 
GLADSTONE, MICH, 
























































FINE TARGET RIFLES 


AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 


Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 














WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, deadly ad- 
dition to the modern shotgun, Makes good shots 
of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—-NO MORE GUESS WORK. Made of 
blued steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 
12, 16, 20,28 gauges. Doublegunsonly. Postpaid, 
$2.50, including booklet, “Wing Shooting Made 
Easy.”” Booklet alone sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
Teaches the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
Room 140, 116 West 39th St., New York 


A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 
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s)lareleielt-les 
Genuine Bausch & Lomb 





1,000 left with U.S. Gov’t when war ended. That’s 
why these Victory Binoculars are now offered at $15 
less than the regular standard price. These are all 
brand new binoculars—direct from factory. 

Genuine Bausch & Lomb Victory Stereo-Prism Bi- 
noculars—6 power—found to be the best, most exac 
and easiest on the eyes by U. 8. Army and Navy—25 
millimeter objective—three special adjustments make 
it suitable for any eyes. 


Regular $50 Victory Binoculars 


Our Price While Stock 
Lasts Only . . $35 


Field of vision, 120 yards across 1000 yards. Fur- 
nished complete with Solid Leather Case, strap for 
Binoculars and strap for case. The finest Binocular 
made in America—only one-half the size and weight 


of former type. Backed by Bausch & Lomb guarantee. 


Send Your Order NOW 


Write today before this great bargain is withdrawn. 
Send name, address and P. O. or Money Order for only 
$35. (We pay war tax.) We guarantee to refund 
your money if these Binoculars are not exactly as 
represented or if you can match them elsewhere for 
less than $50. 


DAVID STERN COMPANY 


VALUE—SERVICE—SATISFACTION—SINCE 1885 
3210 —1027 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


NOTE.—Readers of Outdoor Life can order Bi- 
noculars above described in perfect confidence. The 
Publisher’s guarantee as well as that of the David 
Stern Company protects you absolutely. Your money 
back if not satisfied. 














Here’s a Real 


Flannel Shirt, $6.25 


Our No. 210 is a shirt you'll be proud of— 
real flannel, smooth, soft-feeling, medium 
weight, khaki color. Made with two flap 
pockets and buttoned-down collar. The but- 
tons stay on. Guaranteed! Cut large and 
roomy, and has very strong seams. Truly, a 
beautiful shirt! 

Let us send you one on approval. Simply 
give us your size and ask for No. 210 Flannel 
Shirt. We will mail it to you by parcel post, 
C. O. D., postage paid. When the shirtarrives 
you only pay the postman $6.25. If you are not 
perfectly satisfied we willreturn your money 
immediately. We know, however, that No. 210 
will please you immensely, 

This is not a “bargain” or “‘mark-down” 
shirt. It is just real value, an honest shirt 
for the money. 

We can sell you two for $12. You save the extra 50c 
because it does not cost us so much for boxing, recording, 
etc., when we ship two shirts to one person 

You risk nothing. We pay postage. 

Write TODAY! 


MAIL ORDER SHIRT SHOP 


1000 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
















Tents $4.25 up 
Saddles 6.50 up 


Army Auction Bargains 


C Wsrevolvers 
Army Haversacks 








ie) 


Mess Pans .25 up 
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$2.65 up 
15 up 
RY Uniforms 2.50 up | Knapsacks TS up 
‘ Army Gua slings .30 up 
Sat Spring.Rem. cal. 30 single shot rifle for model 
PAE 1908 cartridges, $7.77 Ball cart $3.50 per 100 
16 acres Army Goods. Large illustrated cyclo- 
pedia reference catalog—400 pages-- issue 
20, mailed 50 cents. New Cireuler 10 cents 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, SO1_ Broadway, New York| 
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Our Get-Acquainted Column 


[Replies to letters in this column 
are requested from reliable par- 
ties who may contemplate such a 
trip or trips as mentioned. Such 
replies may be sent direct to the 
author of the letter. We suggest 
that as much information concern- 
ing the writer be conveyed to the 
other as possible, such as age, ex- 
perience in hunting and camping, 
physical defects, if any, occupa- 
tion, etc. Those who are looking 
for a companion on a hunting, 
camping or other outing trip may 
write us of their plans, keeping 
the matter within 100 words, and 
we shall be glad to publish their 
letters.—Editor.] 
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with a good game country in 


Editor Outdoor Life—I am desirous 
of communicating with a good, con- 
genial outdoor man, who is familiar 


the 


Northwest, who will consider a trip 
this fall and winter to hunt and trap. 
I am thoroughly experienced in hunt- 
ing, fishing and camping, and wish to 


try my luck at the big game. I have 
had some experience trapping. T. C. 
Armstrong, 13th M. G. Bri., Camp 


Gordon, Ga. 


“ditor Outdoor Life: 


I am 24 years 


of age, no bad habits and an ex-U. S. 
Marine, and I desire to obtain a good 
honest partner who is experienced in 
hunting and trapping for a hunting 
and trapping outing for the winter to 
start in October to northern Michigan 


or 


Canada. 


Outing to be for profit 
and pleasure and expenses and profits 


to be shared equal. Am myself ex- 
perienced. F. E. Bellairs, 818 W. 
Hanover St., Marshall, Mich. 


Editor Outdoor Life: 


Would like to 


hear from a small party planning a 
hunting trip after big game in New 
Mexico this coming season that wants 


another person to fill the party. 


Iam 


23 years old, have not had much ex- 
perience with big game, having hunted 
deer twice, but am a good shot and 


like the mountains. 
W 


ootton, Colo. 





A Correction 


Editor Outdoor Life—I wish to 


Cc. C. Shaver, 


eall 


your attention to an error relative to an 
article I wrote in regard to altering the 


‘OF 


3} eartridge for the ’06 rifle. 


This 


should read “I cut off % (one-eighth) 
of an inch of the ’03 shell,” instead of 


“ey 


4 of an inch.” 


The ’03 shell is about 


one-eighth (4%) of an inch longer than 
the ’06, so I just cut the shell down to 


th 


ust 


e same length as the ’06. 
number, page 125, 


Colo. M. B. PIDCOCK. 





See Aug- 











NOTICE! 


The ninth installment of Ed Mc- 
Jivern’s serial now running in Out- 
door Life on six-gun work (which 
was scheduled to appear in this 
number) has to be held over until 
our November number, owing to the 
late arrival of the _ illustrations. 
Four more parts (to be run in our 
November, December, January and 
February numbers) will complete 
the serial. 

















as Wwe could do. 
write to The Gus Habich Co., 
Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind., using 
our name, and ask him to ship by ex- 
press, C. O. D.—Editor. 


ser revolver 
Germany recently. 
of it this, 
other, 
ser’s Patent. 


grains of the round-ball 
which powder do you consider most s 
able for use in that revolver—Bull 
Dupont pistol powder No. 3, or Du 
sporting rifle powder No. 


—— 
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Conducted by C. G. Williams, 
Correspondents are requested to 


close 2 cents in postage with their que 


tions 
Please write questions clearly, 


RMS ANOAMMUNITION © 


Ne 
s- 


if answers are desired by mail. 
legibly 


and as briefly as possible, and always 
enclose proper name, not necessarily for 
publication, altho noms de plume are not 


as desirable for 


names. 


publication as_ re 





“al 


I have just bought a Springfield rifle, 


Model 1903. Thought 
the Winchester rimless .30 shell, but 
does not work. The shell I have tri 
is marked .30 G. 1903. 
me what shell I want? Can you t 
me where I can get a .22 W. R. F. Wi 
chester?—L. Payne, Opal, Wyo. 
Answer.—You have bought the Sprin 
field rifle, Model '03, but it is chamber 


it would handle 


it 
ed 


Can you advise 


ell 
n- 


eo 


ed 


for the .30-’06 shell and will not handle 


the shell called the .30 Gov. '03 amm 
nition. 
munition. Your local dealer should 
able to supply you with a .22 W. R. 
Winchester rifle within ten days fre 


u- 


You should ask for the '06 am- 


be 
F, 
ym 


receipt of order, which would be as well 





DEATH OF FRANK H. VAN 
CLEVE 


It is with extreme sorrow that 
we announce the death on August 
11, 1920, of Frank H. Van Cleve, a 
member of this firm almost since 
its inception. Altho not active in 
directing the business affairs, we 
always found him ready to assist 
with timely counsel, especially in 
matters of a financial nature. 

It was ever a source of great 
pride to him that a business such 
as this could be established and 
conducted successfully on the the- 
ory that sportsmen would appreci- 
ate quality goods. 

The passing of this esteemed 
gentleman and true friend will af- 
fect the future conduct of the busi- 
ness only to the extent of making 
us_desirous, in memory of his kind 
words and able counsel, to achieve 
even greater success in the future. 
MARBLE ARMS AND MFG. COM- 

PANY, 

Gladstone, Michigan. 
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I have come into possession of a Ma 
It has on one si 
‘“Mauser—7,65,” 
Waffenfabrik Mauser a.n. Ma 


ridges that are 7,65 mm., but they w 


Answer.—We would not advise the u 


Mauser pistol. In all probability 


eartridges which your local dealer | 
are for the 7.65 mm. Luger and therefore 
will not fit the Mauser, but all of the 
ammunition companies manufacture 
mm. Mauser auto pistol 
he should have no trouble to obta 
them for you. 


cartridges 


The diameter of ) 
7.65 mm. Mauser barrel, in English 


ures, is .30 in., while the diameter 
the bullets of the .32 Colt auto are 
in.—Editor. 


Would you please send me infor 


tion in regard to both target and sta 
ard loads for the .44-cal. Starr cap-: 


What is the weight 
.44-cal. 


ball revolver? 


802?—A 


Fisher, Clyde Park, Mont. 


Answer.—We would not advise 
use of smokeless powders in the 


c 
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If he will not ee 


ue 


which was brought from 


de 


and on the 


u- 


The dealer here has cart- 


ill 


not fit my gun. Could you tell me where 
I could get cartridges for this gun, and 
also if it is safe to shoot the .32 auto- 
matic Colt cartridges in it.—Rosser Bro- 
phy, Red Lodge, Mont. 


se 


of the .32 Colt auto cartridges in y “i 
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cap-and-ball revolver. If you do not 
want to use black powder, then the only 
substitute we would use would be the 
semi-smokeless, and in the same charges 
as black powder. The .44 round-ball 
weighs 116 grs.—Editor. 


What rifles were used by all nations 
jin the last war? What is the ballistics 
of the cartridges used and what metals 
used in the bullets? Please state type 
of bullet, with weight. Would be glad 
to see the answers in your columns. Is 
the new Newton a better arm than for- 
merly? Is the velocity any higher? Is 
the bore grooved or oval?—J. G. Zoller, 
Alton, IIl. 

Answer.—The data in regard to the 
rifles used by all nations is as follows: 
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Bullet 


Caliber 


Carcano..... 
Nahant...... 


Sy ee 2 eee 


. Mauser, 


Vormiuree...... 
. Manlicher 


Rifle 
. Springfield 


Lebel 
‘Schmidt-Rubin |... 1 !: 
. Mauser ee 


.Krag-Jorgensen ....... 
. Mauser 


Enfield, Mark IIl....... 
Mauser . oe 
Manlicher 
Manlicher 
. Manlicher 
. Three-line 
. Mauser 
, ae 
. Mauser 
. Mauser 


. Mauser 
. Mauser 


. Manlicher, 


States.. 


Country 
United 
§ 
Belgium 


France 
Switzerland se : 


Turkey 


Roumania 
Brazil 


Russia 


Portugal ...... 
Spain 


Denmark 
Holland 


Germany 
Italy 


Austria 
Bulgaria 
Greece ) 
Canada 
Serbia 
Sweden 


England 
Chile 


Japan 


We have not seen the new Newton 
rifle, so cannot say as to its qualities. 
We do not believe that the rifling will 
be oval, for that type of rifling has not 
been a ‘qualified success, as the Lancas- 
ter Co., London, England, who first 
made oval-bore guns and who have 
fought a losing fight for this type of 
ee have discontinued its use.— 

tor. 


I have just bought an 8 mm. rifle from 
& soldier, 
him from Europe. The rifle has the 
word “Erfurt, 1917,” on top of receiver; 
has 24-in. barrel, very light. What kind 
of rifle is this? By what country was 
it used? Where can I get ammunition 
With pointed bullet of this caliber, as 
the 8 mm. sporting ammunition of this 
country will not work thru magazine? 
I have taken the S. P. 8 mm. and dressed 
them down to a Spitzer or pointed bullet 
anc they work fine. I have remodeled 
the rifle into a sporter that weighs not 
= r 5 lbs.—M. B. Pidcock, Kremmling, 
? nswer.—The U. M. C. Co. put out an 

7.9) mm. cartridge, loaded with a 
4-er, bullet, pointed, giving a M. V. 
f 2.880 ft.-sec., that our local hard- 
wae dealer should be able to obtain for 
yo Your rifle is the standard German 
army carbine, manufactured at Erfurt, 
Ge’ many.—Editor. 


_| indly inform me if you would con- 
Sid r it practical to have a .22 H. P. Sav- 
ag rebored and rechambered to handle 
the .250-3000 cartridge. If you happen 
to ave in your office one each of these 
rif S, please take the barrel from the 
“0 put it on the stock of the .22, and 
See how the .22 magazine handles the 
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who brought the rifle with} 
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Brings You 
the Famous 


“Winter King” 
16-in. Men’s High Cut Shoe 


Just send the coupon and $1.00 
and we will send you this splendid high 
cut shoe on approval. If you are not delighted 
when you see the shoes, send them back and 
your money will be returned ‘instantly without a ques- 
tion. You take no risk. See for yourself the strength 
and tremendous wearing quality that are built into 
these shoes. ‘he stock is limited. Send coupon now. 


Chrome Tan Leather Throughout 


Inch 


All 16 inches tall. Every inch selected, softest, pliable, 

> tough, storm proof, solid dark chrome tan leather. 
Solid The best wearing leather in the world and at the same 
ii. bh time pliable and easy on the feet. Full oak tanned 
p ta é double soles. Solidleather heels. Bellows tongue, same 
high- superb quality tan leather. Full vamp, runs all the 
way under toe cap. Leather counters. Leather insoles. 

grade Back seam reinforced. Two straps and buckles. Posi- 
chrome tively the best shoe in the world for work or hunting. 
tan Sizes 6 to 11. Order by No. F-4. Be eure to give 
leather your size. $1.00 cash, $2.85 monthly. Total $14.95. 


Six Months 
to Pay 


Learn to buy the Elmer Richards way as thou- 
sands of well satisficd men are doing. Six full months 
to pay in low monthiy sums so small you will never 
notice them. No charge for credit— not one cent dis- 
count for cash. These shoes are a big special bargain. 
Don’t miss this chance; send for pair on approval now. 


Send Goupon 


Don’t be too late. The stock is limited. 

Send the coupon now with a dollar bill 
or a $1.00 P. O. order. You take no 
risk. Money back instantly if you 
ask for it. Send coupon now. 


Elmer 
! Richards Co. 


Dept. 1647 
W. 35th Street, Chicago 


~see* 
eee 





Write your 
name and 
address here. 


West 35th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen —I enclose $1.00. _ Please send Men’s 16-inch High Cut Shoe, No. F-4. Size...... ...-..ccses 
If I am not satisfied when I receive the shoes, I can return them and get payment back with ‘charges. 
Otherwise, I will pay advertised terms, $1.00 with coupon, $2.35 monthly. Total price, $14.95. 








GUNS [VL%D] GUNS 





THE MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLE 


ae All Calibers $92.50; With Telescope $150.00 


THE WORLD'S FINEST GUNS 


FRANCOTTE 


LANG CHURCHILL WOODWARD 
HOLLAND @® HOLLAND 
and all of the domestic Guns, Rifles, Pistols and Revolvers 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 


414 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
(NOTE NEW ADDRESS; 


PURDY BOSS GREENER 
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; ‘4 See That Your 
‘3 Hunting Lamp Is A 


| Justrite Hunter’s Headlight 


ACETYLENE— Carbide and Water 
Next to gun and grub, your woods going at night and comfort in camp will 
hang most heavily upon a camp and trail light that won’t b/ow out, break if 
dropped, spill if tipped over—that ordinary misuse will not put out of service. 
Description 
Generator weighs 1)4 Ibs., concaved 
to fit snug to body, carried on belt at 
back or side or in the pocket, leaving 
both hands free for gun, rod or pad- 
dle. Head lamp, weight 5 ounces, 
equipped with glass lens, projects a 
strong white light 200 feet. No. 49 
Special Lens fitting inside of regular 
lens (50 cents extra) concentrates and 
projects light 250 to 300 feet. Self- 
lighting attachment—no matches 
required. Gas regulated by a valve, 
can be shut off and relit as desired. 


Cleanliness —Cost 
Acetylene is a pure white flame and 
burns without smoke—no grease or 
smell to spoil the camp things or grub. 
Costs about one cent per hour—less 
than smelly and greasy oil or candles. 


Fuel (Carbide and Water) 
Carbide comes in solid lumps like gray 
pebbles—perfectly harmless and can be 
packed in camping outfit, trunk or grip 
lighting plants. Noordinary misuse sold by dealers everywhere. Figure 
will put them out of order. an ounce of carbide per hour’s light. 
Camp Lighting — Justrite Acetylene Lamps and lantern are ideal camp lights. The No. 100 

nickel plated with folding handles and hook, 3 hour capacity, $1.50; No. 95, same lamp 
larger size, 4 hour capacity, $2.00; No. 305, 5 hour capacity, $4.00. Lantern packed in 
metal case, 5 to 6 hour capacity, $6.00. ‘ 

See the Justrite Hunter’s Headlight, Camp Lamps and Lantern— 
at your dealers—If he hasn't them in stock, he will get them for you or we 
will send direct, postage paid on receipt of price—with your dealer's name. 
Mlustrated Circular No. 107 free on request 


Justrite Manufacturing Company 
2098 es > Ave., Dept. 9 
icago 













































Burns 10 Hours 
on One Charge of 
q Carbideand Water 
No. 44—Complete— $7.00 (Cap not included) 
No. 234 Canvas Cap with Metal Fibre 
Shield . . ‘i . $0. 
No. 237 Corduroy Cap with Metal Fibre 
Shield, Ear Flaps and Lined . - 2.2 
No. 233 Cap Shield, Metal and Fibre 
(Can be attached toany Cap or Hat) .25 
No. 49 Special Concentrating Lens.... .50 
Dependability 
Justrite Acetylene Lamps are re- 
liable. They never run down—no 
bulb or battery to burn out miles 
from civilization. The Hunter’s 
Headlight is used. by professional 
trappers throughout the world. Just- 
rite Lamps are sturdy self-contained 



















30 DAYS TRIAL BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 30 DAYS TRIAL 


THE ROCHE ELECTRIC HYGIENIC MACHINE 


Look like this at 50 Invented and Patented by Prof. J. B. Roche Don’t be a dead one at Fifty 
HELPS NATURE IN HER FIGHT AGAINST 
DISEASES AND PAIN 


it increases blood circulation, strengthens and socths the 
nerves. Brings sleep to the sicepiess 











You cannot rea ize the benefits derived from this machine except you 


try it. One treatment will convince you of its extraordinary qualities. 
If youaresuffering from paralysis, locomotor ataxia, vertigo, appoplexy, 
neuritis, rheumatism, lumbago, gout, hardening of the arteries, or high 
blood pressure, be sure toinvestigatethismachine. Forit wardsoff and 


overcomes such ailments. Takes the place of exercise and hand manip- 
ulation. Gives your muscles firm elasticity. Be neither fat nor thin 


NORMALIZE YOUR WEIGHT. 


Do you realize what this machine means to one wanting in vital 
strength, or suffering from general weakness, nervous debility, insomnia 
constipation, headaches or pains through the back and limbs? Our 


machine is the only treatment for prostatic gland trouble, varicose 
veins or a goitre. 
Our machines are not vibrators, but a genuine 


Remember health helping, life prolonging apparatus. As 


electrical manufacturers we build high frequency machines of 


special design, including our new 
Ve Olt) @ a 24 4 Mm combination machine, “High- 

Ray” or, in other words, “Violet- 
Ray which is operated from direct or alternating current, and two No. 6 dry cells furn- 
ish the pulsorating and atomical vibration. We know that we have overcome the possibility 
of accidents through short circuit which so commonly happens in cheap and inferior machines. 
Our machine should be in every home. Write for our trial offer and testimonia!s. Itis for men 
and women who want to become healthy, vigorous and efficient. Address: 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 





ROCHE ELECTRIC MACHINE CO., (oL.) U. Ss. A. 
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-250 cartridges. I am told that these 
two rifles are identical in every respect 
and measurement of magazine construc. 
tion, and the only difference in them {s 
that the barrel of one is bored ang 
chambered for one size of cartridge and 
the other for a different size of cart- 
ridge. I have a .22 H. P. Savage rifle 
but like the .250-3000 better on account 
of its being about 25 per cent more pow- 
erful than the .22. Also, would it not 
be as well in this rifle merely to have 
the grooves bored .03 in. deeper and ,.03 
ground from the lands, besides having 
the chamber altered, instead of having 
the barrel first bored perfectly smooth 
and then rifled? What is your opinion 
in regard to this letter?—Mark L. Wie- 
ner, Chico, Calif. 

Answer.—You could have the changes 
made in the .22 Savage H. P. so that it 
would handle the .250-3000 cartridge, but 
instead of doing the job as you have it 
outlined, it would be better to have the 
barrel reamed out to size and then rifle 
it, but there is one more change that 
you have not noted, and that is in the 
revolving magazine of the .22 H. P. It 
would have to be cut out to accommo- 
date the larger shell of the .250-3000, as 
the magazine will not revolve after you 
get the third cartridge into it, unless it 
is pushed around with a small pointed 
stick or nail, and this alone is no smal! 
job. It can be done all right, but it will 
cost some money; still, in these days of 
high prices for guns, it might be cheap- 
er to have it done than to sell the .22 
H. P. and buy a new .250-3000 Savage 
—Editor. 


I have a Winchester .44, 1873 model 
Is this a good gun for bear and deer 
if in good condition? Knowing nothing 
of the gun’s histery, I am in ignorance 
as to its condition from that source of 
information. I know practically noth- 
ing about rifles and would like to know 
how I can tell what condition it is in. 
Should a .44 bullet, the lead part, fit 
tight in the muzzle? If it did lack be- 
ing tight by the thickness of a piece of 
paper, would it affect the accuracy? 
What is the relative killing power of 
this and the Hi-Power Savage .250?— 
Edgar Waite Clark, Norman, Okla. 

Answer.— The old .44 Winchester 
Model '73 was at one time the acme of 
the hunter’s ambition—that is, to own 
one. It has probably killed more bear 
and deer than any other rifle made, and 
we would almost bet, any three rifles 
made. It is not a high-velocity rifle 
nor a match rifle, but that old bullet 
had, and has, a way of proving its worth 
on all types of game. As your rifle, in 
all probability, has had only lead bul- 
lets shot out of it, the barrel should be 
in good shape, unless the former owner 
was careless with it and allowed it t 
become pitted from rust. A good clean- 
ing will soon tell if pits do exist, fo! 
they show up as brown patches against 
the polished steel of the _ bore. The 
standard factory bullet will not fit the 
barrel at all closely, but will almost fal 
thru the barrel, but this does not seem 
to have any effect on its shooting quali- 
ties, as the base of the bullet is swaged 
to a tight fit in the barrel. The old 
black powder cartridge gave a muzzie 
energy of 751 ft.-lbs., the smokeless H 
V. cartridge 1,086 ft.-lbs., while the .250- 
3000 Savage gives 1,740 ft.-lbs. You can 
readily see from the figures that, as far 
as the theoretical power is concerned 
the .44-40 is not nearly as powerful 4s 
the .250-3000 Savage.—Editor. 


I have just traded for a Colt S. A. re- 
volver, caliber .32 W. C. F. on a . 
frame, 7%-in. barrel. Would a_ re- 
duced load give good satisfaction in 
this? What would you recommend? Is 
this considered a good, accurate load, 
and for what distance should it hold 
up, using the regular factory load? The 
barrel is slightly rusted or corroded 02 
the inside. Can I remove this and if s0 
how?—G. L. Wright, Coats, Kan. 
Answer.—We would not advise 2 re: 
duced load in the .32-20 for the standard 
load has but 954 foot-seconds velocity 
in a six-gun with a 6-in. barrel, and 
the extra 1%-in. would not give over 975 
foot-seconds velocity, so you can s¢e it 
would not be afi excessive load as it is 
now. The regular factory load wi! do 
good shooting at 100 yds. and will hole 
up to 300 yds. If we had that gun we 
would start in with rags wet with 04! 
oil, and give it the greatest dose of ©'- 
bow-grease, combined with coal oil, :/4t 
it ever had. We would not advise the 
use of emery or any other abrasiv 
the barrel of a gun. Continued wi! 
with coal oil first and gun oil last 
Seaweae any rust in a six-¢ 
or, 
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Vermont's Wild Fowl Refuge 


With the existing laws in force, all 
that is needed to insure the perpetua- 
tion of migratory game birds is the set- 
ting aside for their use of sufficient 
wintering and feeding grounds and rest- 
ing places along the lines of migratory 
flight. Seeing the need of this, Vermont 
has taken the initiative and through 
their Department of Fisheries and Game 
has acquired the title to over one thous- 
and acres of marsh and upland border- 
ing on Lake Champlain, to be set aside 
as a wildfowl refuge. 

This site was chosen on the recom- 
mendation of the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey and the necessary 
legislation authorizing its purchase for 
the purpose intended was passed by the 
General Assembly of 1919 and received 
the approval of the State Board of Con- 
trol. The tract includes the estuary of 
the Lamoille River and the island at its 
mouth, which has long been famed as a 
migratory point for shore birds and 
waterfowl, some few of which remain 
during the summer season to nest. It 
consists chiefly of an alluvial marsh sur- 
rounding a series of ten generally 
parallel ridges rising in a few places ten 
feet above the water and covering from 
one to ten acres each. There are at least 
four extensive open patches of water 
from two to ten acres each. In addition, 
numerous other patches of open shallow 
water connect directly or indirectly with 
the channel of sluggish Dead Creek, 
which starts in the marsh near the north 
bank of the Lamoille. The reservation 
has two miles of frontage on Lake 
Champlain. The open ponds, swamp and 
ake provide an abundant growth of the 
most desirable duck food plants. 

It is proposed to prohibit all shooting 
in the marshes so that the birds may 
not be disturbed, but to allow recre- 
ational shooting on the open lake under 
regulations made by the department 
during the open season for wildfowl. 

Vermont is to be congratulated as the 
first one of the eastern states to pro- 
vide a sanctuary and public shooting 
sround for migratory birds. It is huped 
that the other states will see the need 
f{ similar preserves and follow the 
worthy example she has set. 





Wear License On Sleeve 


_lf motorists carried their automobile 
licenses in a pocketbook in their hip 
pocket, it would be a rather difficult 
job to enforce the traffic regulations. 
The reason that laws have been passed 
requiring that automobiles carry license 
Plates where they can be readily seen 
is so that officers can at a glance learn 
the identity of any motorist violating 
the law. 

Why should not the same reasoning 
be applied to the game laws? The 
usefulness of the game warden is often 
sreatly impaired as soon as his identity 
becomes known. One of the warden’'s 
Principal duties is to see that every one 
has a hunting license. Immediately he 
asks the shooter to produce his license 
the countryside knows that a game 
Warden is in the vicinity. Could this 
warden mingle with the shooters with- 
out asking any questions and note his 
license number as a traffic officer 
checks up automobiles, the problem 
would be much simpler. 

We do not advocate the wearing of a 
metal license plate, but several states 
have solved the problem by one means 
or another. New York provides that 
every man afield with a gun must wear 
& button showing his license number. 
Pennsylvania provides that it is a mis- 
demeanor to be afield with a gun with- 
out the number of your license being 
Worn on your arm. The Pennsylvania 
Board of Game Commissioners furnishes 
With each license a tag bearing the 
ucense number in figures at least one 
Inc) in height, which tag said licensee 
18 required to display on the back of the 
sle-ve between the elbow and the shoul- 
der in such manner that the figures be 
Vis ble at all times while hunting. These 


cloth bands can be sewed or pinned 
around the sleeve of your hunting coat. 
Other states are using the same or simi- 
lar methods. 

We have just received word that 
Maryland, in recent changes in the con- 
servation laws, has provided for an arm 
tag to be worn while hunting, the num- 
ber on same to correspond with the 
number of the hunting license, which 
must always be in the possession of the 
licensee when hunting. 

We believe other states will quickly 
adopt this system when once they re- 
alize the many advantages. It is need- 
less to add that their revenues will be 
materially increased. 


Another Game Refuge 


Thru the kindness of Mr. Ernest L. 
Woodward of the General Crushed Stone 
Company and Mr. Schuyler C. Wells of 
Le Roy, N. Y., another game refuge and 
public shooting ground has been added 
to the growing list of such properties 
thruout the Union. About three miles 
northeast of Le Roy are nearly 2,000 
acres of mostly second-growth timber 
with a sprinkling of fields here and 
there. Seventy-five per cent of this 
land has not been tilled in years. 

Mr. Woodward, who conceived the idea 
of forming a game refuge in this sec- 
tion, had the interests of the sportsmen 
at heart and it was decided to set aside 
only one-third of the 2.000 acres as a 
refuge, leaving the remainder of the 
block to serve as a public shooting 
ground. Six hundred and forty acres 
with definite and clear boundaries were 
selected for the refuge. The north boun- 
dary, which is slightly over two miles 
in length, is marked by Allen’s Creek, a 
very attractive trout stream. 
per cent of the south boundary is marked 
marked by the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
A fence clearly defines the east boun- 
dary, leaving the west side without a 
definite marker. However, a public high- 
way runs within two hundred feet of the 
west boundary and postings along this 
highway will serve to warn trespassers. 

This entire refuge is natural bird 
cover—plenty of water and springs. Mr. 
Woodward has planted corn and buck- 
wheat in several of the small fields for 
the purpose of furnishing food for the 
game. Woodcock, ruffed grouse, pheas- 
ants, gray and black squirrels and cot- 
tontail rabbits have always abounded in 
this section. In addition to this, Mr. 
Woodward released snowshoe rabbits on 
this property. . 

Mr. Woodward and those associated 
with him in establishing this refuge and 
public shooting ground should receive 
the glad hand of fellowship from all 
sportsmen, not alone those in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Le Roy who will benefit 
directly from the splendid generosity of 
these men, but from all true sportsmen 
everywhere. 








Can Seal Catch Hell-Diver? | 


Any one who has ever watched seals | 
feeding cannot help but marvel at the | 


speed with which these animals dart 
about in the water and the apparent ease 
with which they are able to overtake 
their prey. There are few duck hunters 
who have not had the opportunity of 
witnessing the speed of the grebe, com- 
monly known as hell-diver. How easily 
he can protect himself by diving and 
swimming under water is legend. Light- 
ning is slow as compared with the 
speed with which a_ hell-diver sub- 
merges when he sees the flash of a gun 
headed in his direction. The question is 
which is the quicker—seal or grebe? 
Mr. Arthur L. Penniman of 55 Granite 
Street, Cambridge, Mass., writes the as- 
sociation of a contest he witnessed on 
the Maine coast in the Penobscot Bay 
region between a seal and a pied-billed 
grebe when each was apparently doing 
his best, the seal looking for his supper 
and the hell-diver intent on seeing to it 
that he didn’t make up the menu. Part 
of Mr. Penniman’s letter follows: 
“While we were engaged in studying 
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E had almost made the timberedge— 
but the quick, accurate bead I drew 
with my Lyman Sights beat ‘im to it. 


TIM EAIN SUGETS 


make quick, sure shooting easy. No. 1A 
Combination Rear Sight shows the front 
sightclose upin a large circle and centers 
your eyeon the front sight and game. 


Has two sizes of aperture 
which are built into the 
sight; cannot be lost. 
Can be changed from 
one to the other with 
a flip of the finger. 


Lyman Hunting Front Sight No. 
4 has protected ivory bead that 
shows distinctly in any light. 


At your dealer's, or write us 
your make, model and cali- 


ber, and ask for catalogue. 














$5.50 No. 4, $1.50 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 




















ITHACA 
WINS 


1920 Championship 
of Kentucky 









This is F. B. Hillis 
who won over Ken- 
tucky’s best. Mr. 
Hillis wil] tell you he 
can kill more birds or 
break more targets with 
an Ithaca. 

Our free Catalogue will 
tell you why. 
Double guns for game 
$45.00 up. 
Single barrel trap guns 
$75.00 up. 


JTHACA GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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ADJUSTABLE 
The KERR Gtn’sLinc 
WEBBING OR LEATHER FOR ALL RIFLES 
Used by Army, Navy and Marine Corps 

AN AID TO ACCURACY 
Ask your dealer or write us 
MANUFACTURING & SALES CORP. 

40 Cedar St. NEW YORK 
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Two Burner Model Closed 


190 Spring Street 
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There’s nothing quite so nice 
as the 


Auto-Kamp-Kook-Kit 


Think of the joy of having hot meals 
rain or shine. No smoky, smudgy 
camp fire to bother with. No hunt- 
ing for dry wood. Auto-Kamp- 
Kook-Kit burns gasoline — gives a 
steady heat even in a 30-mile wind. 
Comes with or without cooking 
utensils. Equipped with Feat 
pressure gauge pump and funnel. 
Can be had in one or two burner 
models or four-party suitcase outfit. 


Prices from $7.50 to $40.00 


See your dealer or write us for complete 
details 


Prentiss-Wabers Stove Company 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 











» SAVE 25% to 60% 


on elightly used 

5 GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
Cameras and Lenses of e iption. 
Wa) Equaltonew. Savemoney. Write now for 
, Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
pth Pela og ate 

if not satisfhed "You take wee ghances Sealing with us. We 
have been in the pho’ over 16 yra, Write now. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Dept. 2110 124$. Wabash Av. Chicas» 
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¥% or ¥a Oz. 
WITH BUCKTAIL 


1712 COLUMBUS RD. 
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Circular of other Lures and Pork 


Rind Strips -A T,. FOSS -: 


*CLEVELAND: 


the habits of a fish hawk, our atter tion 
was attracted by a great commoticn jn 
the water off shore. From our blind 
we could see that the splashing was 
caused by a seal performing the most 
curious antics in his attempts to catch 
a bird which we later identified as 
pied-billed grebe. 

“The seal made rapid progress por. 
poising in and out of the water in quick 
diving leaps and was fast overhauling 
the bird, which was swimming fran. 
tically to escape his pursuer, but, how. 
ever, made no attempt to fly. After a 
straight-away race of some fifty yards 
| Or more, it seemed as if the chase was 
| over, as both bird and seal disappeared 
|in the same splash as the seal struck 
the water. When the splash subsided 
we saw that the grebe had cleverly 
dodged to one side and, after twisting 
and turning quickly around a very smal] 
circuit to elude the seal, he headed 
straight for shore. The bird now be- 
|gan to use its wings and, skittering 
rapidly over the water, soon distanced 
the seal, which continued the chase 
|}until within thirty feet of the beach 
Ba the water was no more than knee 
| deep. 
| “There he sat with his shoulders out 
| of the water, watching the grebe as the 
|} latter ran along the edge of the shore, 
| Then, as though he hated to give up his 
|meal, he slowly pursued the bird on a 
| parallel course in the water, paying not 
|} the slightest attention to the men on 
| the beach until he was frightened off by 
| 
| 





our intervention in the contest.” 
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LIVE DECOYS for DUCK HUNTERS : 


Wild Black Mallard Best Callers 
$8.00 Pair 


F. G. SLAUGHTER 


Bozeman, Montana : 
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Denver’s Largest Business School 


Annual enrollment now over 1,600. 
Twenty-four teachers, thoro business 
courses that prepare for office and 
government positions. An average of 
two hundred calls per month for office 
workers. Write for catalogue. En- 
roll at any time. 


COMMERCIAL SCHIOOL 


1605-25 Champa Street, Denver. 


Member of Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools. 











AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books 
160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is alsoa chapter on tie 
Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. Send your order 
and remittance to -6t 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 














You are assured the best of ser- 
vice by mentioning OUTDOOR 
LIFE when writing advertisers. 
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LEVEL-WINDING 





LADIES — The art of casting mastered in one day with this Reel. 


PETERS BAIT 


BALL-BEARING 


COMPANY, 


PETERS LINE DRYING CASTING REEL 


A combined line dryer and Casting 
Reel in a unitary structure. 


Patent applied for. 


ANTI-BACKLASH 
Price, postage prepaid, $6.00 
indiana 
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CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX 





| How to Make a Quick Detection of a Dog’s Condition 


The accompanying diagram will give 
anyone who follows these directions a 
quick determination of a dog’s condi- 
tion, a very important point when a dog 
is ill for instance, or when in training, 
or buying a dog, ete. By placing the 
first and third fingers on the two prom- 
inent bones at the junction of the hind- 
quarters and tail, and a second finger 
in between the two bones as in the cut 


rans 


HE 


Y 

with the hand, the amount of tissue or 
flesh between these two bones, gauges 
the exact condition of the dog. These 
two bones are the upper end of the 
illium. In front of the illium we have 
the posterior or last of the lumbar or 
loin vertebrae, then we have between 
these two bones of the illium the sacral 
bone, then begins the first of the tail 
or caudal vertebrae, of which there are 
twenty. The tissue surrounding these 
bones is mainly comprised of the middle 
gluteal muscle. By placing the fingers 
as I have explained above, as in the cut 
showing the hand, and studying the six 
small sectional cuts, a dog owner can 
soon learn to accurately determine 
whether his dog is in normal condition, 
falling off or gaining; and if this is 
done habitually every few days when 
playing with the dog for instance, any 
deviation from normal condition is at 
once recognized. In this diagram (with 
the six small cuts) when a dog has no 
tissue at all between the two bones, 
that is to say when the skin is tight 
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n ‘he ‘bone underneath by the feel of 
the finger, the dog is emaciated, as in 
No. 1. When the finger feels a thin 
Diec= of flesh over the middle bone, the 
dog is thin, as in No. 2. When the dog 


4 


is in moderate condition, such as a grey- 
hound in racing condition, or pointer, 
or setter in hard working order, we 
have a fair amount of tissue, as in No. 
3, felt under the finger between the 
bone and the skin above. In No. 1 we 
usually have of course starvation or dis- 
ease, probably pernicious anemia or 
worms, possibly also in No. 2. Now it 
will be observed the contour of the skin 
between the two bones has been shown 
as a depression, or concave contour. 
When the line of the skin is stretched 
horizontally or evenly across the two 
bones with the flesh snugly filling out 
the space underneath, as in No. 4, we 
have an almost perfect condition. Di- 
rectly we feel a curved line or convex 
contour, under the finger, as in No. 5, 
our dog is moderately fat, and putting 
on flesh, nutrition is good, he is quite 
fat enough. And when we feel a tight 
rounded curve as in No. 6, our dog is 
decidedly too fat. Of course there are 
variations of the amount of tissue felt 
under the finger, but the diagram I have 
given will serve as a guide in general. 
There are other parts of the body that 
are indicative of a dog’s condition, but 
none that can be used to so quickly 
ascertain and can be so easily watched 
as the part of the anatomy I have de- 
scribed. In the full sized anatomical 








drawing of the dog, with a broken away 
part of the hind-quarters, the reader 
can readily see at a glance the condi- 
tion I am trying to explain. In this dia- 
gram the emaciated condition, as in No. 
1, is clearly shown. 





Fifty Dogs Saved From Death. 

A San Francisco (Calif.) newspaper's 
recent announcement that fifty dogs in 
the city pound were to die in the gas 
cages brought a mob of men, women 
and boys to take the dogs out. They 
paid the required fee of $3 license tax 
and in half an hour all the dogs were 
gone. Curs and thorobreds sold alike. 


Kennel Queries 


Will you kindly furnish me some in- 
formation regarding the strain of hound 
known as the “Cuban bloodhound,” ori- 
gin, size, color? Are they pedigreed and 
subject to registration? How do they 
compare with the English bloodhound 
as to earage, wrinkle, size and nose? 
For what use are they best adapted and 
where can the pure strain be purchased? 

A SUBSCRIBER, Washington. 


Answer—Please see our article on the 
bloodhound, April number, 1918. This 
mentions the Cuban bloodhound, and 
dips into its origin. It is a composite 
dog, containing the old Southern hound, 
blood, Great Dane blood, and a dash of 
bloodhound. It is about the same size 
as a large English foxhound; color va- 
ries, inclining to solid tans. The earage 
is about the same as a Southern fox- 
hound; no real earage like a bloodhound. 
Very little wrinkle and only a moderate 





$100 WEEK 


= AND MORE FOR 


P $100.00 a week in sh 
shown here. Gibbard of Mich., age 62, learned 
— Reaeees, = shop in small town, 
rites: ‘*Cash recei; ‘or May, 
1920, $30,000.00." Dp June and July, 
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is easy to learn. I will teach you in two 


Within thirty da ou’re pastes 
Be HERE lemand this NEW repair meth- 
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it DOUBLES life of Tires. 28 milli tire = 
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171 Capitol Ave., Indian: : 
Dear Bir: noad fall details’ cf Tine Boron ae I want 
to get into big paying business quickly. 


Name. 


Address. 
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on road to fortune. Car 














ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
The best seller of all Airedale books, every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners breeders and fanciers, illustrated from se- 
lected photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. 
Price Cloth, $1.60. Paper $1.10. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


Denver, Colorado. 























BOOK ON 


and how to feed. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





DOG DISEASES 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
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FarmerBurnsandFrankGotch 


Corman Burns, who 


Mustrated and wrestili 
FREE—no obligations of any kind 8 1g 


Boo 
Grasp this wonderful opportunity. State age. So 
Farmer Burns, 1641 Ry. Exch. Bldg.,Omaha,Neb. Free 











nd Your Name and We'll 
Send You a Lachnite 


D® penn 2 t send your name and say: ‘‘Send me 
git ty rr & a solid Cy ring on 10 be 4 free 
trial.’’ We will send it prepaid right to your home. hen it 
a merely deposit $4.95 with the postman and then wear the 
‘or 10 full days. 1? you, or if any of your triends can te 
im a diamond, send it back. tif you decide to buy it 
.50 a month until $18.75 bas — - tiie 
ame now. us 

ri iitustrated above you wish 

Gadies’ of men’s). size 








. Harold Lachman Co., 12N. Michigan Av. Dept, 1647 Chicago y 
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The bi advantage of Pyramid Solvent 
is that it thoroughly cleans the firearm 
without wearing out the human arm. 


Pyramid Solvent 


removes residue of high power smoke- 
less and black powders and loosens metal 
fouling without the hard work you are 
accustomed to. Contains 
no harmful chemical and 
no moisture. 

After Pyramid Solvent, always 


use 3-in-One Oilto prevent rust 
and to lubricate. 


Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
most firearm dealers, 3 ounces in 
a convenient flat can that fits 


pocket or shooting kit, 30c per 
can. If your dealercan’t supply 
you, send 85c and we will send 
you a can postpaid. 


i Three-in-One Oil Co. 
—_.) 165 EEG Broadway, New York City 


c217 














Heavyall-wool flannel. Good hunting 
and outing garment for both menand 


ladies. Colors: black and red, black 
and white, black and blue plaid. 


Send for catalog and free samples of cloth. 


L. L. BEAN, Freeport, Maine. 


HANDS THEM OUT 
ONE AT A TIME 


A cigarette with one hand. 
Don't drop everything every time 








you want a smoke, the “HANDY 
CASE” will hand it to you. A 
move of the thumb and a fresh smoke 
is ready Sample 60c Make big 


money selling them 
on request 

L. CASE MFG. Co. 
165 Mercer St., New York, N.Y. 


Quantity prices 























They are not pedigreed and not 
subject to registration. They are best 
adapted for guard and watch dogs. We 
do not think they can be purchased, and 
doubt that there ever was what could 
be termed a pure strain. 


nose, 


The little ad I put in your magazine 
sure did bring results. The trouble was 
I only had one game getter gun to sell 
and received about fifty inquiries and 
quite a few with checks enclosed. I 
have a Llewellyn setter pup, 1 year old, 
which slobbers, especially when taking 
him in car. Is it natural for setters to 
do this? Is there any remedy for it?— 
E. A. Hougendobler, Jerome, Idaho, 

Answer.—There might be several dif- 
ferent conditions causing your dog’s 
trouble. It might probably be neurosis 
of the stomach, and may be due to den- 
tal conditions. Some dogs slobber; it is 
a but hard to prevent.— 


I have a spitz dog that has a very bad 
cough on hot days, while when it is cool 
he is all right. I cannot see that there 
is anything the matter except that his 
eyes run slightly. I have been told that 
a spitz is a great scrapper for his size. 
Is this so? Is there any difference be- 
tween the German Spitz and the Eskimo 
Spitz? About what should they weigh 
and are they liable to be cross? What 
would you think of running a fox hound 
with a couple of greyhounds in hunting 
coyotes, the fexhound to trail them and 
the greys to kill him?—Russell Jayne, 
Rimbey, Alta, 

Answer.—You do not state age; in fact, 
your description is too meagre to form 
a correct opinion in reference to the con- 
dition you mention of the cough. The 
dog you call a “spitz” is not classified 
as a “scrapper” and has no fighting 
ability. There is no difference between 
a so-called German spitz and a so-called 
Eskimo spitz. Their weight varies, and 
they do not have nice tempers as a rule. 
The combination of foxhound and grey- 
hound is very good for certain kinds of 
coyote hunting.—W. C. C. 


Some time ago you published a receipt 
for worms in dogs. I cut this out and 
put it away, and to save my life I can- 
not find it now. It was areca nut and 
some kind of oil, but I do not know the 
oil nor the quantity of areca nut to use. 
I might say that I have been a reader 
of your magazine for at least fifteen 
years and have not missed a number.— 
Jno. H. Klein, Toronto, Can. 

Answer.—Our receipt for worms in 
dogs is as follows: Areca nut, one grain 
to each pound of weight of dog; must 
be freshly grated; oil of male shield fern 
(felix mass), five minims. Give in cap- 
sules. Follow in one hour with one 
ounce of castor oil and olive oil mixed 
together, one-half ounce of each. This 
is only for tape worms.—W. C. C 











THE FISHING OUTFIT 


(Copyrighted by Edgar A. Guest) 


You may talk of stylish raiment, 
You may boast your broadcloth fine, 

And the price you gave in payment 
May be treble that of mine. 

But there's one suit I'd not trade you 
Though it’s shabby and it's thin, 
For the garb your tailor made you; 

That's the tattered, 
Mud-bespattered 
Suit that I go fishing in. 
There’s no king in silks and laces 
And with jewels on his breast 
With whom I would alter places. 
There's no man so richly dressed 
Or so like a fashion panel 
That his luxuries to win 
I would swap my shirt of flannel 
And the rusty 
Frayed and dusty 
Suit that I go fishing in. 
‘Tis an outfit meant for pleasure, 
It is freedom’s raiment, too; 
It's a garb that I shall treasure 
Till my time of life is through. 
Though perhaps it looks the saddest 
Of all robes for normal skin, 
I am proudest and I'm gladdest 
In that easy 
Old and greasy 
Suit that I go fishing in. 
Epcar A. Guest. 




















ddl WON TRAP SHETERS} 


==> AB— “CONDUCTED BY PETER P. CARNEY.. = 
Grand American Handicap 


WINNERS OF EVENTS 


Editor National Sports Syndicate. 

National Amateur Championship—Frank 
Wright, Buffalo, N. Y. 

18 Yards Amateur Championship—Mark 
Arie, Champaign, Il. 

Professional Championship—Charles G. 
Spencer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Woman’s Amateur Championship—\Mrs. 
J. H. Bruff, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Juvenile Championship—Teddy Beam. 
West Frankfort, Il. 

Doubles Target Championship—Peter H. 
O’Brien, Butte, Mont. 

Forest City Introductory—Paul R. Earle, 
Starr, S. C. 

Edgewater Park Special—Tie between 
Walter Posey, Laneaster, Pa.; Fred 
Etchen, Coffeyville, Kan.; W. D. Run- 
nells, Staunton, Va.; J. H. Ferry, Lima, 
0.; F. W. MeNeir, Houston, Tex. 

Preliminary Handicap—H. K. Mitton, 
Fort Collins, Colo, 

Grand American Handicap—A,. L. Ivins, 
Red Bank, N. J. 

Classification Events—(A) W. H. Hall. 
Maysville, Ky. (B) R. C. Miller, Lan- 











sing, Mich: (C) V. B. Crabtree, Salem, 
Ohio. (D) R. W. Colbert, Stamford, 
Texas, 


Columbus Cup—R. H. 
View, Cal. 


Bungay, Ocean 


The failure of Frank M. Troeh, holder 
of every trapshooting championship ex- 
cept the Olympic title at one time or 
another during the past few years, to 
maintain his place among the consist- 
ent winners, and the shooting of Mark 
P. Arie from the 23-yards’ mark, were 
the outstanding features of the Grand 
American Handicap Trapshooting tour- 
nament. 

Troeh has been so universally good 
for seven years that to find him out- 
side of the prize winners is quite a sur- 
prise and a shock to others as well as 
Troeh. He went all the way through 
the tournament shosting a 96 per cent 
average, but 96 per cent in the Grand 
American or any other big tournament 
will not get anyone anywhere because 
there are too many shooters pounding 
the clays for perfect scores, or 99s at 
the least. Just to prove this we cite 
the A class competition in the Classifi- 
cation event. In this there were three 
scores of 100 and eleven others at 99 

The scores were not as high as they 
were in Chicago last year but they were 
so good that the shooter who missed 
two targets in any event didn’t have 
any more chance of winning than a 
snowball has of remaining whole in 
August. 

Arie couldn’t seem to get started and 
when he did the gun that has stood him 
in such good stead for ten years re- 
fused to function properly and he was 
forced to borrow another; and just like 
all the shooters to shoot with a strange 


gun in the big tournaments, he was 
successful. <All he did with the bor- 
rowed gun was to win the _ 18-yards’ 


championship of the United States and 
Canada. He missed two targets in 200. 

However, in the Grand American Han- 
dicap Arie went back to his first love 
because he knew what the old gun could 
do from 23 yards if she performed 4s 
of old—and she did. All he did was to 
break 97 in 100 and then 48 in 50 from 
the shoot off. We doubt very much if 
better shooting than this has ever been 
done from 23 yards. 

The Grand American Handicap was 
shot in strings of 25 targets. Arie 
missed one target in each of the first 
three strings and one in the fourth, with 
conditions anything but good; he broke 
25 straight, and this put him in a tie 
with four others for third place. 

With two down in the first fifty Arie 
let it be known that he expected t° 
miss another in the third string and 
then he would go out straight. It's 
singular how some of these fellows can 
call the turn. Why they miss at al! is 
something we don’t understand. In the 
shoot-off Arie missed one in each string 
of 25, giving him 145 breaks in 150 from 
23 yards. a 

Arie is unquestionably the best. back- 
mark trapshooter in the world. Severa 
years ago when he tied Charles H. /a4r- 
son for first place in the Grand Am re 
gon Handicap, he had a straight run 0! 

08 for 22 yards. Under favorable ©on- 
ditions Arie will break just as m#ny 
from 23 yards as he will from 16 yards. 
No shooter in the world times his wor’ 
any better than Arie. Under fire 
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INDIAN MOCCASINS yo 
Both Lace and Slipper ff 
Made of Genuine Moose Hide Vj} 


Men's Sizes, 6 to 11, at $5.00. "7 { 
Ladies’ or ay Sizes, 2 to6 at i 







Sent prepaid on ; 
receipt of price. 

Money refunded, 
if not satisfactory 

We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of SnowShoes in thecountry. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckekin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior asa hunting shoe. Send for 
free catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb Ssukosu, Wis: 

















PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS 


for deer, moose, elk and bison, 
all the special sizes and styles. 
Open mouth heads for rug 
work aspecialty. Where you 
send in a set of teeth and 
want a papier mache form 
made for bear, wolf, coyote, 
fox, wildcat, etc., we can put 
them up for you very reason- 
able in a custom way, with waxed mouth 
and waxed tongue which look natural and 
perfect. We buy all kinds of small ani- 
mal teeth. Get qur new illustrated circular. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 











Kodak Your Game 


Many’s the time you’ve 





specimen has 
fallen to your 
gun. Themoral 
is—never go 
without a kodak. 


Haanstad’s Camera Shop 


404 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 


















Our special offer for 
these “‘SATISFAC- 
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doable tread tires. 
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ist Save One Half 
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= of regular price simply 
‘e2 can’t be beat. No such 
ee bargain on the market. 
4 4 Each tire separately 
te, GUARANTEED. Cut 
Lb es made possible oniy 
ee y our special double 


tread retreading, durable 
life-giving process. 
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=i See Our Cut Prices 
Size Tubes Size Tires 
28x3 $5.25 $1.60 $8.75 $2.60 
80x8 6.50 1. 84x41-2 10.00 3.00 
is 8 Le 85x41-2 11.00 3.15 
1x31-2 6.75 1. . 
x8 1-2 “00 2-09 86x41-2 11.50 3.40 
be 3 ; Bexs 3 15 3 HH 
88x. 3 £3 x5 3.18 
Reliner Free With Every 
Also a new Miller inner tube at f: price. 
sn sehisea enaaed cig itt 
in on. le ! or 
C. O. D., subject to examin- 


each 

ation. 7% % discount for full cash wit! 

order. Spin ett xe day 
Order NOW: AY to | 


prices ever on Chreatat bie lity 
SATISFACTORY TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
2551 indiana Ave. it. 75-a Chicago, fi. 











Quick and satisfactory results are as- 
sured if you mention Outdoor Life when 
writing to advertisers. 


when he knows that every shot counts 
for something then he is at his best. 

In the Olympic champiunship test Arie 
proved his ability as a back-mark shot 
even better than here. In the last ten 
targets a shooter is apt to get the tar- 
gets from any one of 15 traps, and if 
the targets are thrown from the traps 
at either end the shuvter is at least 25 
yards back. Arie did not miss one of 
the 10 targets. No other shooter has 
ever accumplished this feat. 

The shoot-off for third place in the 
Grand American discovered a youth in 
nerve and ability in the persun of H. A. 
Ray of Oakland, Calif. He is 21 years 
old and this was his first big tourna- 
ment, 

The Grand American Handicap, the 
big event of the week's tournament, was 
won by A. L. Ivins, of Red Bank, N. J., 
a live bird shot of 30 years ago who 
sot a “hunch” that he could win the 
tournament because it was on his birth- 
day, and he went to Cleveland and made 
guood with a 99 score. 

The premier championship events 
were won by shooters who have been 
in the public eye fur years. Frank 
Wright won the National Amateur 
Championship frum 16 yards for the 
secund year in succession. He was ticd 
at 197 with Oscar Hunsen, one of the 
duzen wonderful shuovters of the town 
of Fremunt, Neb., but on the shvot-oftf 
Wright displayed the same wonderful! 
skill that won for him the champion- 
ship last year. 

Arie won the 18 yards championship, 
which already has been mentioned, anu 
Peter H. O'Brien, the champion of Mon- 
tana, won the dvubles championship. 
Mrs. J. H. Bruff, of Pittsburgh, woman's 
trapshooting champion of Pennsylvania, 
won the Woman's championship, and 
“Teddy” Beam. 16, of West Frankfort, 
Ill., is now the Boys’ champior 

The professional championship was 
won by Charley Spencer of St. Louts, 
Mo. He had to outshvot Rolla Heikes, 
one of the standbys of the spurt. Spen- 
cer broke 49 in 50, after breaking 195 
in 290 in the titular event. 

The Preliminary Handicap was won 
by H. K. Mitton, a banker of Fort Col- 
lina, Colo., after a shvuot-off with C. A. 
Rice of Erie. and J. R. Pence of Minot, 
Ss. D. The A Class event in the Classi- 
fication event was won by William H. 
Hall, of Maysville, Ky., who competed 
despite a broken leg. B class was won 
by R. C. Miller of Lansing, Mich. C class 
was taken by . B. Crabtree, and D 
class by R. W. Colbert of Stamford, Tex. 
Colbert never used a shotxun until six 
months ago and the Grand American 
was only his fourth shoot. 

In the East vs. West team race the 
West triumphed by five targets. This 
was a fine shooting event. The teams 
of ten men tied at 750 targets at 721. 
At 500 targets the East was ahead one 
target and at 250 targets the West was 
ahead one target. F. W. MecNeir, C. A. 
Smith and Nic Arie, who made the 
Western team last year, were again on 
the team, and four who made the East- 
ern team last year again came through. 

The Columbus cup, which goes to the 
shooter with the best average, was won 
by Robert H. Bunxay, of Ocean View, 
Calif., with 760 breaks In 800 targets. 
Forest McNeir, who was third in his 
race last year, was second to Bunday 

Prior to the Grand American, B. F. 
Elbert won the Hazard Doubles Target 
cup and in breaking 97 in 50 pairs es- 
tablished a new amateur record. C. C. 
Spencer, the holder of the professional 
record, the same as Elbert’s, was sec- 
ond with 96. James Payne of Tillons- 
burg, Ont., won the DuPont 18 yards 
championship, and Frank M. _ Troeh 
broke 199 of 200 in the registered shoot 
of the Cleveland club. 


























FUR SHIPPERS 


IM ELLIS has never claimed that he had 

a better outlet, that he gavea better grade, 
that he paid more, or remitted more prompt- 
ly than any other reliable dealer, BUT 

JIM ELLIS 
DOES claim that his outlet, that his grading, 
that his prices ana promptness in remitting 
are the equal of any honorable Fur Merchant 
regardless of location. 
ESTABLISHED 1899 


JAMES P. ELLIS 
RAW FURS 


33-35 MILL ST. MIDDLETOWN, N. ys 
Reliable Quotations Sent Free 
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Consider whom you will have 
mount your invaluable trophies. 
We are specialists in game 
heads, life-sized animals and fur 
rugs. 


Our catalogue showing prize speci- 
mens re-created true to life will im- 
press you. with what a lifetime de- 
voted to taxidermy can attain. 

FIELD GUIDE & 

BIG GAME BOOK FREE 
Contains records of North American 
Big Game. Its 32 pages, richly illus- 
trated, will charm and convince you. 
Shows heautiful Game Heads and Rugs for sale to 


realistically decorate your home, den or office, 
Write Us Today. 


JONAS BROS.., irorunnexs 


1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. GN te 








Mr. Car- Owner 
t Save Money! Buy Dep.ndable 


Double Tread Tires. Guaranteed 
for 6,000 Miles Service. 

Dependable Tires are constructed 
of the highest grade material and 
hardly ever blow out. Order today 
4 at these low prices, 


Size Tires Tubes 
30x3.........$ 5.50... $1.60 
30x3%.... 6.50... 1.75 
31x34... 6.75....... 1.85 
3223%.. 7.00... 2.00 
sit... 3800... 225 
24... &3%... 2.40 
3324 — 8.50 2.50 
34x4 — 6.78..: ~ 2.60 
34x4-, 10.00. 3.00 
352444... 11.00 — 3.15 
362444... 11.50... 3.40 
3728... 12.76... 3.78 


You'll reorder like thousands of 
others—because these guaranteed 
i a ’* everywhere— 


Dependable tires are only guar- 
anteed for 6,000 miles, but it is not 
unusual for them to give 8,000 to 
REFERENCES 10,000 miles service. 

Send $2 deposit for each tire 
I6th St. State Bank ordered, balance C.O. D. subject to 
examination. State whether S.S. or Clincher, plain or non- 
skid. Send full amount and save 5% discount. Order NOW, 


DEPENDABLE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
3446 Odgen Ave. Dept.306 Chicago 











When planning your next Out- 
door trip—don’t forget your 


PERFECTION AIR BED 


means restful sleep on any camp ground.” 
Its soft air-filled body is never lumpy or 
damp. Rolls toa small light bundle for 
carrying. Lasts indefinitely. Excellent 
in the home as well as on camping, 
motoring and yachting trips. 
Write to-day for catalog 
ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 
120 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rolled U 


_ 


Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 

and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O°BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 23538. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to 


keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. 
should he received by the first of each preceding month. 
you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
For the protection of beth advertisers and readers we require thet 


Copy 
OUTDOOR LIFE its read monthly 


by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified ad- 
vertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 





Kennel Department. 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


Oorang Airedales are a true sporting strain and have no 
equals as water-dogs, 1etrievers and hunters of all kinds 
of game. They are trailers, tree-barkers and stayers. They 
will climb a tree or go to earth and fight anything from a 
rat toa bear. Their faithful and untiring watchfuiness 
makes them the best of prerectors for camp, home or es- 
tate. Their superior inteliigence makes them the most 
desirable pais for ladies or gentlemen and loyal play- 
mates for children. They are the ideal dogs for farm a .d 
ranch, being careful and efficient drivers of cattle, hogs 
and sheep. We have for sale at all times proven stock and 
farm dogs; trained hunters on lion, bear, wolf, bob-cat, 
coon, opossum, skunk, mink and rabbit; trained retrievers 
on ducks, geese and water-fowl; police and wetch dogs; 
automobile dogs and companions; stud-dogs, brood-matrons 
and puppy stock from the bluest Airedale blood in America; 
Fox-hounds, Coon-hounds and Big Game-hounds; also dog 
medicines, dog foods and kennel supplies of il kinds 
lilustrated and interesting catalog mailed for lUc, st mps 
or coin. 6-126 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedales Terriers in the World 
Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO 





COCKER SPANIELS—This famous ken- 

nel breeds the world’s best English 
and American hunting Cockers, exhibi- 
tion and companion for children: puppies 
only for sale; males, $25; females, $15. 
Obo Cocker Kennels, “Atkinsen,” Den- 
ver, Colo. 2-tf 


FOR SALE—Cvon, opussum, skunk and 
squirrel dogs; fox, cat and _ rabbit 
hounds. Trained dogs sent on trial, you 
to be the judge. Catalogue free. Mt. 
Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga, ‘ 
-ft 








THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
BERRY, KY., offer tur sale Setters aud 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Woif 
and Deer Hounds, Cvon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmintand Rabbit Hounds, 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. Alldogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality, 
satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Eighty page high!y illus- 
trated, instructive and interesting 
catalog for ten cents in stamps orcoin. 6-tf 








FOR SALE—Litter of stag and xrey- 

hound puppies, 10 weeks old, $14 
apiece: bred from well-trained coyote 
dogs. W §S Johnson. Kiowa, Colo 9-21 








HUNTING. sporting, pet, farm dogs. 

swine, etc., from the garden spot of 
United States. Cataing 6c stamps’ Kie- 
fer'e Kennela Tancaster Pa 9-F1 





BUCKHORN AIREDALES 
REGISTERED A. K. C. 


With 20 years experi- 
ence, we know how to 
breed thekindthatare 
real terrier. 











lb. big husky hunting 
bitches. June De- 


The hunting instinct 
is bred in the bone, 


Guarantee Breeding, Safe Delivery and Satisfaction 
DR. DEACON 1-tf WILLOWS, CAL, 
AIREDALE pups, by the great champion 
Tintern Tip Top. There ts none bet- 
ter the world over. Great hunters, fizht- 
ers and companions. Prices, $25 to $75. 
Write Delpher Frost, Coolville. Ohteo. 
9-21 

AIREDALES, collies and old English 
shepherd dogs; puppies all ages. rab- 
bits, puultry; thorobred stock. Send lic 
for list of what you want. W. R. Wat- 
son, Box 460 Oakland, Iowa. 9-6t 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tf) 
2919 Forest Street, Denver, Coco. 


























AlnbVALH VULIVLES WANLEU—tive 

price, description and full particulars. 
Will also contract for future delivery. 
P. H. Sprague, Maywood, Til. 19-61 


DAD HUMPHREYS, pruprietor of the 

Westminster Kennels of Tower Hill, 
[ll., is the man to get in touch with if 
you wish to purchase a hound of quality. 
He has hounds for all kinds of game: 
ten days’ trial on broken dogs; a dug 
from Dad means satisfaction to you 1-11 


POINTERS and setters at all times. Wm 

McGirk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett. 
Wash. 1N-2t 
FOR SALE—Pure-bred Lrish setter pups 

Donagals Morty Oge ex Peggie Ken- 
ninore; also l-year-old dog. Dr. R. H. 
Washburn. Montrose, Colo. 19-1t 


ST. VRAIN AIREDALES—Strong, sturdy 

outdoor pups of Vrain quality; at stud: 
the show and hunting Airedale imported 
Normanton Lad. St. Vrain Kennels, 
Lengment, Colo, 10-1t 
WALKER FOXHOUNDS for sale; trained 

dogs and puppies. M. J. Peters, Stuart 
Towa. 1N-3t 


SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy: one duse 
guaranteed to expel all worms from 
dogs: harmless vegetable compound 
Prepaid, 15 doses, $1; 36. $2; 75, $3.50 
Chemical Products Co., Ellsworth. 7 
-12t 


























Coonhounds and com- 
bination hunters for 
coon, opossum, skunk, 
squirrel etc. Big 
game hounds, rabbit 
hounds, Airedales. 
Young and trained 














stock, talog ten 
cents, 8-tf 
COVINDALE KENNELS 
Covington, Tennessee 
NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf 
hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian 


wolf hounds, American fox hounds. lion. 
cat, deer, wolf, ‘coon and warmint dogs. 
Fifty-page, highly illustrated catalog, 10c 
stamps Rookwood Kennels. Lexington. 
Ky 12-tf 


STAG HOUND pups for sale. I have the 
best lot of pups I ever owned. W. A. 
Carlisle, Cherokee, Okla. 9-2t 











Sick Dogs Made Well 


Ask forand get Sergeant’s Dog Medicines, Sure 
Shot for worms, 60c; Condition Pills, a tonic, 
60c; Flea Soap, 25c; Blood Purifier, G0c; etc. 
At your dealer’s or 

by mail from us, A Medicine 
Send 3c mailing for Every 
cost for 


F R E E Sergeants 


Do g Boo k DogMedicines 


containing accurate 
Ailment Chart and 
Treatment Directions. 


Polk Miller Drug Co., Inc. 


. on 610 Richmond, Va. 

















AIREDALES FOR SALE—Two hizh-bred 

pedizreed female Airedales, 18 munths 
old; also two female puppies, 10 Weeks 
old; sire, “Wyoming Kvoyalist"; dam, 
“Wyoming Queen.” Dr. P. J. Palm. Cudy, 
Wyo. 10-it 
HIGH-CLASS Arkansas = ‘counhvounds, 

trained and untrained. A_ few still- 
trailing ‘coon, skunk and squirrel dos, 
J. R. Stephens, Marshall Ark. 19-3t 


LLEWELLIN, English, Irish setter pups, 

trained dogs alsu; lLrishe water span- 
jels, Chesapeake Ray retrievers and 
pointers, pups and trained doxs. Enclose 
stamps for lists. Thuroughbred Ken- 
nels, Atlantic, lowa., 10-tf 


AIREDALES FOR SAI.E—Male and fe- 

male pups, bred matrons and vold dogs; 
all pedigreed and elixible for registry; 
all bred in the purple: correspondence a 
pleasure, A. RR. MeMicken, Rawlins, 
Wyo. 10-1t 


REGISTERED high-class Airedale bitch 

in whelp to Champion Tintern Tip Top, 
reasonable; also pupples by Tip rap. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, Ohio. 10-1t 


MOUNTAIN VIEW KENNELS are now 

located in San Antoniv, Texas, at 925 
Drexel Ave. Those desiring to purchase 
puppies for show or breeding can usual- 
ly obtain high-class Airedales of this 
winning strain. At stud, Mountain View 
Rush, fee $25. Arthur Ward, $25 Drexel 
Ave., San Antonio, Texas. 9-tf 
RABBIT HOUNDS. foxhound, ‘coon, 

opossum, skunk. squirrel dos; setters, 
pointers, bear, deer, wolf hounds: farm, 
house dogs. Circulars, 10c. Brown's 
Kennels, York "” 9-6t 
DbOoGs FOR SAIL.E— Foxhounds trained 

on fox and wolves; alse ‘coon and 
varmint: hounds on trial; price list ives. 
R. N. Hendricks. Rolivar. Mo -4t 
FOR SALE—Wolfhounds. trained a8 

untrained, and puppies. Trained dogs 
sent on trial. you te be the judye. R. A. 
Watkins, McCook, Neb. 9-3t 


Arms. 



































=—, > 





Why pay war-time prices for ammuni- 
tion? Gratify that desire to shuot by 
using the long bow and arrows, Better 
training for hand, eye and nerves than 
pistol or rifle shooting. The finest hand- 
made bows and arrows. Write for 
pamphlet. 10-1t 

H. H. MeCHESNEY 


"407 4th Ave. Sonth Minnenpolis, Minn. 








BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


1 will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for —_ 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all ti 

Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles. chew 
and high grade double guns, aut ic and 

Colt and Sn.ith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols rd 
eluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. 1 will pay 
half the express charges, Address 


WM.R BURKHARD. 
148 East Fourth St., St. Paal, Mins. blished 1865 
The original and old reliable gun aaa 6 | 




















GUN STOCK BRLANKS—lI'lain $1; fancy 

$2; extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, 
$1.50. $2.50 and $5. C. T. Harner. 117 No. 
Isabella St. Springfield Ohte 8-6t 


SPORTSMEN. READ THIS—Why pur- 

chase second-hand gune which oft- 
times prove a sore disappuintment when 
the oppurtunity fur buying oew ones at 
satisfactury prices is befure you Write 
(enclusing stamp) stating what yvu 
want and be cunvinced. H. M. Bowers, 
Hox 61. Holyoke. Colo ; 7-tf 


HAND LUADED AMMUNITION, cast 

bullets and supplies. Chas. T. Short, 
Bhox 87, Pomona. Calif. 10-6t 
| HAVE a bran-new shotgun of a pepu- 

lar make that | am willing tu dispus® 
of at a reduced price. O. H. Ladd, $5 
Fast tith Ave., Denver, Colo. 7-tf-C 
FOK SALE—.256 Newton. peep and ope 

sights, shut twenty times, with firly 
shells; $65. Want .26 or .30 Remineted 
auto. rifle in trade or cash. Ernest 
Beall, Newman, Cal. 9-2t 
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OLD- OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, 

suid and exchanged; Kentucky flint- 
lock rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, 
guns, swords, powder horns, etc.; lists 
free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 2-tf 


SELL OR EXCHANGE—Civil engineer’s 

transit; Howard, Vacheren & Cunstan- 
tin ur Hamilton watch; Colt revolvers. 
WANT—Remington or Standard auto. or 
pump rifles and shotguns. W. L. Taylor, 
Camden, N. Y. 10-1t 


FOR SALE— Mauser military rifle, 

brought from Germany by an American 
soldier, same as new, about .30 cal., 22- 
in. barrel, 24 cartridges. Leonard Carle- 
ton, Detroit, Minn. 10-1t 


FOR SALE—.256 Newton, outside slight- 

ly worn. perfect inside; reloading out- 
fit, powder scale, 200 bullets, some empty 
shells. First draft for $65 takes the lay- 
out. J. B. Holtz, Dillon, Mont. 10-1t 


FOR SALE—1897 Winchester pump, 12- 
gauge, fine condition, $40; 1912 Win- 
chester pump, 20-gauge, never shot; $50. 
WANT—.22 Colt automatic, Savage .250- 
3000. Can save you 15 per cent on new 
guns. E. R. Bechtol, Redmond, wee 
10-1t 

FOR SALE—Lrand new .250-3v000 Sav- 
age rifle, take-down, never shut; fac- 
tory new; $47.50. E. M. Faunce, 567 Dorr 
St.. Toledo, Ohio. 10-1t 


FOR SALE—.35 Remington auto. rifle: 
barrel and action’. perfect. outside 
slightly marred; with $12 sole-leather 
case, $65. Fred Geiger, Valier, on 
-It 

SELL 7 mm. Mauser, fine condition: 
$16.50. WANT—New Model '95 Win- 
chester. Owen Anderson, Shelby. rome. 
-It 

.22-CAL. rifle barrels made accurate by 
relining with a lining of high-grade 
steel; price $5 for relining a .22-cal. bar- 
rel, 24 ins. in length. using the .22 short. 
.22 long or .22 long rifle cartridge. Chas. 
A, Diller, Lock Box 534, Dayton, Gpie. 
-lt 

WANTED—.256 Newton cartridges, load- 
ed. John T. Phelan, Fort Benton, 
Mont. 1N-1t 



































REPEATING RIFLE $12.50 


American made, designed for military 
purposes, but suitable for big game or 
target shooting. Full length stock, 

solid frame, bolt action, box magazine, 

capacity 5 cartridges, military adjust- 
able rear sight, 28- inch barrel, accur- 
ately chambered for 7.62 Russian 
(about .30 cal.) high-power cartridges. 


Rifle $12.50, soft point or metal-cased 
cartridges, box of 20, $1.75. 10-1t 


BAKER MURRAY & IMBRIE, Inc., 


97 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 














BEST OFFER gets .45 Colt autumatic, 

Government model, fired 10 times, new 
pigskin holster, woven belt, 2 extra 
magazines, magazine holder and _ 150 
cartridges. L. R. Wyckoff; Manasquan. 
New Jersey. 10-1t 


WANTED—Gvod .25 Remington auto 
loading rifle and case. Ernest Beall. 
Newman. Calif. 10-1t 


WANTED—Tv buy a combination rifle 

and shotgun 3-barrel. tet me know 
what you have. Geo. Robertson, 2919 
Odin Ave., Houston. Texas. 1M-1t 


FOR SALE—One 12 gauge automatic 
Winchester shotgun tn good condition 
for $35. First check will receive the 

gun. I. H. Lasswell, Whitefish, Mont. 
1-11 














WANTED—Winchester, 20-ga.. or .491 
Winchester automatic. Will exchanre 
Davis 12-za.. double hammerless, like 
new, Fred Flacksbarth, Hackensack 
Minn. 10-1t 
38 S. & W. Special, new, $26: .45 auto.. 
Government model, new. $26. E. L. 
Brittan, 233 Park Ave., Hoboken, Yo e- 
-It 








FOR SALE—.250-3000, 1899 Savage, noud 
as new, peep and gold sights; reload- 
ing tools. 100 factory-loaded cartridyes: 
$60. Reuben Haren, Westby. Wis. 10-1t 
FOR SALE—4% X Guertz “Certar” rifle 
‘scope with windage and elevation ad- 
justment; perfect condition; $60. Maj. 
T. D. Sloan, 1800 E St., Washington, be .. 
WANTED—.44 S. & W. Military target 
model, in perfect condition: Reming- 
ton 50-cal. pistol, Army model, 1871: 
Winchester 5-A_ telescope: Springfield 
1993: no objection to pitted barrel ff 
action is O. K. E. H. Coward, Miners 
Bank Ride., Pittston. Pa. 10-1t 


FOR SAI.B—1906 Springfield, sporting 

model, fine condition. Lyman microm- 
eter rear sight, xzold bead front. Karl 
V. Cottle, 2724 Wyoming St.. El Paso. 
Texan. 10-1t 


WISH TO RUY—.22-cal. Smith & Wesson 

target revolver; also Colt New Service, 
target model, .45-cal. Give price and 
condition first letter. James Horton. 
Gorman, Texas. 10-1t 
.250-3000 SAVAGE, like new, $45: .22 
Colt automatic, fine, $28. WANT— 
Weiss binoculars, No. 1055. T. R. Con- 
rad, Dilltown, Pa. 10-1t 
GUN RE-BLUEING SECRETS—Formula 

like leading factories use for putting 
blue finish on guns: no special equip- 
ment needed: formula and complete In- 
structions mailed for $1. . Simon. 
Rox 38 Dane, Wis. 10-1t 


FOR SAILE—1912 Winchester. 12-gauge. 

full choke. $45. S. & W. .38 Special. 
6-inch, square grip, $30: both perfect 
condition. S. & W. .38 pocket hammer gun. 
8-inch. good condition, $15. R. Il. Me- 
Maina, Kirby, Wvo. 10-1t 


30 GOVERNMENT Winchester carbine. 

Lyman windeauge rear, sling, new. 
$50. Model ’°97 Winchester, .30. full. excel- 
lent condition, $40. Krag carbine, with 
sling, fine shooter, $20. Remodeled Mau- 
ser carhine, model °88, new barrel, $25. 
Fred Johnson, Seneca, TI. 10-1t 


.22 CALIBER Winchester rifle, take- 
down, practically new, at a bargain. 
Write P. O. Box 1082, St. Joseph. ws, a 


ONE .30-49 U. S. Winchester single shot 

rifle. double set trigger, new. $35. One 
Winchester model ‘94 .32-40 high power. 
full magazine. Lyman front and rear 
Peep sight, best condition, $35. Paul 
































Steuck, 1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 10-it 


SNA P—Fancy imp. bead and peep or 
“crank” outfit. perfect. special barrel. 
never shot. tools, 60 cartridizes, supplies. 
case: first $50: 375 .38-55 F. M. bullets. 
11 cartridges, $4. Want old-stvle Colt 
Army, D. A. .45. Box 153, Massena, low. 
1f- It 





FUK SALE-—Several thousand = rounds 

.30-'06 150-grain cartridges, $6 per 
100, $50 per 1,000. Jim Wade, New- 
castle, Wyo. 8-31 
GUNS. new and second-hand; Mann- 

licher-Schuenauer, Mausers, Newtons. 
Lugers and all other kinds. The rizht 
xwouds at the right price. Buy, sell and 
exchange. Write for list. EF. C. Car- 
ver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 








Birds and Animals. 


FUK SALE—PFPedizreed Diack Siberian 

tur bares, from best rexistered stock. 
Bred dues. $10 each; stud bucks, $5 each, 
6 munths’ old stuck, $10 per pair. Chas. 
Reasbeck, Vankleek Hill, Ont, 10-1t 


STAKT your silver fox farm on monthly 

payments. For particulars address 
Stoskuff Black and Silver Fox Assucia- 
tion, Montayue, Mont. 10-it 


FOR SALL—Standard bred quality. pedi- 

greed, registered silver black fuxes. 
the best of Prince Edward Island's pro- 
duction, Oulton, Dalton, Tuplin and 
Ktayner celebrated piuneer strains, that 
will register in the highest pussible 
classification in fox breeders association, 
the only kind that realized the immense 
profits that made furtunes for Il’rince 
Edward Island breeders. Write Chas. H. 
Reasbeck, Vankleek Hill, Ont. - 10-1t 


DOMESTICATED mallard ducks, pair, 
$5, dozen $25. U. R. Fishel, =a, One 
-2t 

SELLING silver, black and cross foxes, 
skunks, live animal traps, wire net- 
ting, hunting dogs. Want live mink, 
marten. Animals exchanged. Particu- 
lars free. Tarman. Quincy, la. 10-1t 
FERRETS for sale, white or brown, 
large or small, either sex; list free. J. 
E. Younger, Newton Falis, Ohio. 10-3t 
FOR SALE or trade—Ferrets and pwul- 
try. B. Tippman, Route 3, Caledunia, 
Minn. 10-1t 





























MINK ROOKLET—How to raise mink; 
complete treatise for the beginner, 75c. 
W. B. Lamb. Elko, Nev. 10-1t 


If you like OUTDOOR LIFE send $2.50 





THE BLACK FOX MAGAZINE—Are you 
interested in increasing your income? 
Do you know about the profits in fox 

farming? The Black Fox Magazine Is 

devoted to this subject and is an up to 
the minute authority. Subscribe now; 
$2 per year. . G. Lyon, 1603 Wallace 

St., l’hiladelphia. Pa. 10-2t 

FOR SALE—l'ure-bred wild turkeys; 
ready for shipment Oct. Ist; splendid 

large birds. W. G. Le Roy. Route 4, Box 

lt. Olympia. Wash. 9-3t 

FERRETS FORK SALIb—Large or small 
lots. Write for prices. W. H. Camp- 

bell, New London. Ohio. Route 2, 9-3t 


Homesteads and Lands. 


ARKANSAS OZARKS, center of United 

States. offer finest fishing. deer, bear, 
small game hunting, fur farming, trap- 
ping. pearl fishing, homestead land, tim- 
ber. fruit. stuck and general farming. 
Large map with data and locations for 
these; also your questions answered: $1. 
Maurice H. Decker. Norfolk, Ark. 10-Iit 


$5 DOWN, $5 monthly, five acres fruit, 

poultry, fur farm; river front: Ozarks; 
$100; hunting, fishing, trapping. H. 
Hutbard, 1973 No. Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kan. 9-4t 
SHAWNEE. OKLA. center of a great 

farming country. Write for free axri- 
cultural bowklet. Board of Commerce, 
Shawnee, Okla. 19-3t 





























FARMING, FISHING AND FUN 


Mr. Man, if yuu’re tired of slav- 
ing at a desk, or toiling over un- 
Productive acres; if you've had 
enourh of freezing winters, and 
summer droughts, then write us 
abuut our 


FARMETTES 


Here in Northwestern Florida we 
have a year round growing season; 
we have divided 5.000 acres of xcood 
productive land near town into Ten- 
Acre” tracts—FARMETTES. Only 
one FARMETTE will be sold to a 
buyer. Each FARMETTE will be 
delivered fenced. with new graded 
road running past. and with two 
acres cleared. Each FARMETTE 
buyer gets $100 worth of fully paid 
nuon-assessable stock In the Waltun 
County Canning Company, whose 
plant has a daily capacity of 25.000 
cans. 

Sweet potatoes, beans, peas, corn, 
cane, grapes, figs, berries, peanuts, 
peaches, pears—these are just a few 
of our money making crops. And 
best of all we have wonderful 
hunting, and FRESH AND SALT 
WATER FISHING right at our 
door! 

Own a FARMETTE., live well, en- 
joy life, and be independent! The 
price is very low, and the terms so 
easy that no one need hesitate. Ask 
for our new  0booklet, “FARM- 
ETTES.” 10-1t 


R. E. L. Mc CASKILL COMPANY 


MeCaskill Block 
DeFuniank Springs, Florida, 























Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


JUST GIRILS—25 pwostcards of girls, 25c, 
postpaid. (No landscapes.) Address 
O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur. Il. 10-2t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


WILL GUIDE or locate parties for deer 

or bear, in open season, in the best 
game section of Trinity county. Expe- 
rienced hunter. For particulars write to 
Geo. E. Knowles, Hunter and Guide. Hy- 
ampom. Trinity Co., Calif R-8t 


THE BIG-GAME fields of British Colum- 

bia and Washington for moose, cari- 
bou, sheep. deer, goats, panther, grizzly, 
black and brown bear. Best pack of 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or small 
parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
Bend, Wash. 4-tf 




















Stamps, Coins, Curios. 


MARINE SHELLS and curios. My ilius- 

trated catalog and a showy shell 
mailed for 10c. Chas B. Lungren, Box 
565, Ozona, Fla. 6-tf 








Quick and satisfactory results are as- 
sured if you mention Outdoor Life when 
writing to advertisers. 
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Taxidermy. 


EVERYTHING for the den, elk heads, 
mounted or unmounted. novel elk head 
chair. O. R. Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. 10-1t 
WANTED—A practical taxidermist, all- 
around man on rugs and heads. D. 
Bryant, 2132 Westlake Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 10-1t 
WANTED—Extra large mule deer head, 
large number points, unmounted, Pho- 
tos. H. Miller, Gardiner, Maine. 10-1t 














FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
Rehool of Taxidermy. Elwood Ridg., Omaha 








“GUNRBOAT” NELSON. Boyd, Minn., uses 

standard museum methods in his taxi- 
dermy work. Let him serve you. 10-2t 
FOR SALE—Several nice specimens 

mounted bull moose heads. Write for 
photos and prices. C. B. Emery, Gren- 
fell, Sask., Canada 10-1t 


TAXIDERMY 
GAME HEADS, BIRDS, FISH OR ANIMALS MOUNTED 


In fact anything that may fall to the sports- 
man’s gun. All specimens shipped to me will 
receive careful attention and satisfactory results 
are assured, 9-1t 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 
1440 E. 63rd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 























Wild Duck Attractions. 


HUNTERS, get the Iimit! Use domesti- 

cated wild mallards for decoys. Write 
C. N. Palmer, LaGrande, Ore., for them. 
Permits 778 and 1506. 10-1t 


WILD CELERY, wild rice, musk grass 
and other seeds ready for shipment 
now. Order at once and avoid disap- 








pointment. I have some hardy, husky 
wild mallard callers for sale. Get my 
literature. Clyde Terrel, Dept. B 214, 


Oshkosh, Wis 10-1t 


PHOTOG RAPH—Wila Rocky Mountain 
goats, 8x 10 enlargement. mounted. $1; 








postcards, 10c each, postpaid. Money 
back if not satisfied. J. R. Buhmiller 
Glacier Park, Mont. 10-1t 
GUARANTEED germinable wild rice 


seed for Write Robert 


Campbell, 


fall sowing. 
Keene, Ont. 





Miscellaneous 


SLING SHOT. hand made: cultivate your 

skill and marksmanship with the only 
improved flipper: price, 50c, postpaid, 
guaranteed mechanically perfect. Fred 
Fry. R. F. D. 4, Wabash, Ind. 10-11 


GINSENG. $15: golden seal. $6 Ib. Fall 

is the time to plant: 200 seeds of each 
and instructions, postpaid, only $1. Abe 
Twitchell, West Milan. N. H. 10-1t 


FISHERMAN—A postal brings our 

teresting fishing booklet: it’s free: 
send today. Columbus Specialty Co. 
Dept. E. Columbus. Ohfo. 10-3t 


I HAVE 500 names and addresses of 
Washington trappers, licensed for the 




















LARGEST A 
PHOTO-ENGRA 





9-3t | 


in- | 


year ending March 1, 1920. for $5. F. P. | 

Jameson, Box 211, Olympia. Wash. 19-2t 

FOR SAI.E—Complete course in traffic 
inspection. Anyone learning this 


course can make $110 or more per month. 
Want to sell because I am a farmer and 
do not need it. Cost $70: sell for $35 
Conley postcard camera, $12.50. William 
Moxness, Wildrose, N. D. 1f-1t 





NEW V-P autographic kodak, Anastig- | 


mat lens, sole-leather case, $13; new 


No. 4 enlarging camera, $3: new Torrey | 


razor, $2; rifle scabbard, $3: new base- 
ball shoes, $4.50; block holsters, 75c 
each; new Helser holsters for Colt .22. 
$3; new mandolin, case, book, $5; violin 
books, $1: clarinet book, $1; 50 sporting 
magazines, $2.50. Trade for guns. Ralph 
Drake, Jewell, Kan. 10-1t 
BROTHER—Pleasant root, easily, inex- 

pensively overcomes any tobacco habit. 
Fine for stomach troubles. Send address. 
Philip Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 10-3t 
TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or no 

pay; 1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co. Pr., Raltimore, Md. 3-tf 
$25 UP. guaranteed rebuilt motorcycles, 

Henderson, Excelsior, Indian. Harley- 











Davidson. Bicycles $5 up. Tires and 
accessories at wholesale. Illustrated 
bulletin A free. 


Ash Motor Corporation, 
162 No. Clinton Ave., Rochester, ~, z 











DESIGNERS ENG 
COLOR PLATE MAKERS 











KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT “CO. 


681 Harrison St., 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood; used by U.S. and foreign Governments. 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





A marvelous tonic for run down, unthrifty dogs and those re- 


covering from mange, distemper. or gare 
notice the difference after a few doses. 
THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY 


mail 50c. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








diseases. 
ruggists or by 


Toronto, Canada. 








Samuel Merrill’s 
THE MOOSE BOOK 


Covers the entire field of the splendid 
sport of moose-hunting. The hunter, 
scientist, general reader—even the 
camp cook will find a section where 
the subject is treated from his view- 
point. 

“* No sportsman’s library can be complete with- 
out it. It is almost a moose encyclopedia, so 
complete is it.""—Outdoor Life. 


New Edition. Superbly illustrated, 
Net, $6.00, postage extra 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 5th Ave., New York 














DARROW’S SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS 





Carried on running board of any Auwor shipped by Express st regu- 
lar merchandise rate. 5 styles, 23 sizes, 6 sizes for use with Outheard 
Motor. Guaranteed durable, safe and subtantial. Write forCatalog 
of Motorboats, Rowboats, Sectional boats, Duckboatse and Canoes. 

§. H, DARROW STEEL BOAT 00. 220 Erie Bt, Albion, Mich. 


tube 





6000 





mileage with 





gain! 


Size 
28x32 


Puncture proof * 


[ree : 


Prices cut in half. The 
excellent service they'll 
give will make you one 
of the thousands now 9 
using SPAULDING j§ 
TIRES exclusively. 
Guaranteed 


Miles 


Specialdoubletread tiresbuilt } 
onnew machinery gives extra 


practically no 


bi — A mighty big bar- ‘ 
Prices Include ive and Tube 


Tires 
Sax4 ont. 35 V¢ 
2.60 




















Puncture- 
Proof Tube 


FREE 3 
R FREE WITH 
Every tire guaranteed. 


it on every tire ordered, 
iscount if fu 





traight side 














eve ond 42.00 de- 


deduct 6% 4% 
or deduct 6% p 


pan 
A We’ll ship subject Mel plain or non 
. el. pi 

desired. Prompt shipment—order 


SPAULDING TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
1654 OGDEN Ave-Dept EEEICHICAGO, ILL. 


in or non 
today. 











Tell ’em you saw it in Outdoor Life. 








Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life whe? 
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Shelle and 


HEREVER Shells are used the 

trade-mark ® is a standard of 

quality, a guarantee of the most 
satisfactory results under all conditions. 
Peters Shells are recognized the world 
over as the utmost in reliability, uni- 
formity and efficiency. Certain firing, 
perfect patterns, strong penetration— 
these are Peters characteristics. 


There are definite reasons for Peters 
superiority. The “steel where steel be- 
longs” constructed head, the sure-fire 
primer, the elastic wads, the carefully 
made shot powder of the highest grade, 
and a really ‘“‘Watertite” crimp—these 
features combined with accurate work- 


manship produce shells that really 
mean more satisfactory shooting. 























N METALLIC Ammunition, too, 


the name “Peters” stands for the 


kind of cartridges that makes the 
sportsman’s heart glad. Accuracy, 
absolute reliability and a uniformity 
which enables the shooter to develop 


his skill to the maximum. 


Peters cartridges are made for every 
standard revolver, rifle and pistol. 
There isa ® Cartridge that will give 


And 


you best results with your gun. 
when you get acquainted with this par- 
ticular cartridge which is best adapted 
to your gun you will experience a 
greater enjoyment in your shooting. 
Then you'll understand why many of 
the leading shooters demand Peters 


Cartridges. 


THE PETERS 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


New Yorl< 


CINCINNATI 





San Francisco 




















... and at Pinehurst, N. C. 
A fact: 


At Pinehurst, where golfers from all over the 
country gather for winter and spring tournaments, 
it is Fatima that holds each season’s record as the 
largest-selling cigarette. 

And ‘ac. year during both the National and 
Metropolitan Amateur Golf Championships, 
held at Oakmont, Pa., and Brooklawn, Conn., 
respectively, Fatima led all other cigarettes in sales. 


~ . FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 











How much is 
‘*just enough Turkish?’’ 


That depends upon your 
individual taste. But if you wish 
a cigarette that is neither over-rich 
and heavy, nor lacking in body and 
taste, vou'll find your answer where 
so many other shrewd smokers 
have found it—in Fatima’s ‘just 
eacugh Turkish’’ blend. 





